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Trill office of Lord Kector, as at present constituted, bears 
as red^nt a date as 1858, the Act of that year placing 
the election of Lord Eector at the disposal of the matriculated 
students of ^he University. Before that time the office of 
Eeclor, 4» use the earlier designation, had passed through 
numerous* phases, all of which will be found duly recorded 
,,in Sir Alexander Grant’s History of the ^University. It is 
interesting to obs^ve that Andrew Eamsay, the first Eector 
of the College, who officiated from 1620-26, treated the 
office as a merely nominal one; an example which had 
weight with his successor Lord Prestongrange. From 
1681 to 1640 the. office was in abeyance, in the latter year 
the principle of an annual election being established. It 
»may be of in^rest to note the very duties which we find laid 
down for the Hector’s procedure. “1. He was to be the‘Eye 
of the Town Council,’ and the medium of communication 
between the College and them. 2. 1B0 was to see that the 
Principal and Eegent fulfilled their duties. OtlUrwise he 
was to report them to the Town Council. 3. He was to 
arbitrate (under privilege of appeal to the Town Council) 
upon all disputes arising between members of the College 
which did not naturally fall to be decided by civil or 
ecclesiastical courts. 4. He was to keep the matriculation 
roll ^d administer Spondo Academka to entrants, and also 
the Confession of Faith to persons about to graduate. 5. 
He was to keep a list and honourable record of l^nefactors. 
6. He was to advise the Town Council as to College 
finances. 7. He was to preside at all ceremonies of College.” 
Ln addition, we learn from similar sources that “ a certain 
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amount of pomp was to be attached to his person: aisilver 
mace was provided to be carried before him, and one of the 
students was appointed to be his bedell or macer, with a 

stipend of £20 (Scots) per annum.” 

In 1665 the Lord Provost of the City of Edinburgh 
was elected Rector ex officio, but it whs not till some years 
later, that a formal recognition of his position as such was 
granted by the officials of the College. 

By the Commission of 1826 it was ordained that thej, 
Rector should be elected by the Senatus Academicus and “by 
the graduates of the University. He was to hold office for 
seven years, and was " to undertake by acceptance of office 
to be a working Rector.” 

But our chief concern is with the office al constituted 
under the Act of 1858, through which, for the iwst time, 
the undergraduate element came to have a distinct voice in 
the government of the University. By that Act a triennial« 
election was ordained to take placie for the q|5ce of LordRecto^ 
who should act as President of the University Court, and 
who along with an Assessor, chosen by himself, was to repre¬ 
sent the matriculated students on the said Court. The first 
election under the new ordinances took accordingly in 
1859, the two candidates being Mr. Gladstone, at that time 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Charles leaves, one of ^ 
the Senators of the College of Justice; with the result that 
Mr. Gladstone was returned at the head of a poll of 1169 
by a majority of 111# The Faculties of Arts and Medicine 
both gav^ majorities for the successful candidate, whilst the 
Faculties of Law and fheoiogy were favourable to Lord * 
Neaves, and it is a tribute to the strong Conservative 
tendencies of the latter faculty that only one of its members 
voted for Mr. Gladstone. Since that day the triennial 
election for the office of Lord Rector has occupied a very 
considerable place in the affairs of undergraduate life.,^ 

In the evolution of election tactics, time has not altered 
much the procedure of Scottish University Rectorial 
The outbursts of animal spirits which characterised the early 
elections are no less evident in those of our later days. In, 
fact, the horseplay and exuberant vigour which oua 
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with these elections have lon| passed from the category of 
merely accidental circumstances to those of traditions; the 
whole conduct of the campaign, though ending in spontaneity, 
originating in a systematised attempt, by both parties, to 
uphold the traditions of the campaign as laid down by 
the vigorous example of the early Sixtiea Nothing is 
more remarkable than the change that has come over the 
genSral aspect of student life ’since the Tercentenary of 1884, 
]pth the foundation of the Students’ Eepresentative Council 
anS the growth of its eldest-born, the University Union. 

, There has settled over the face of that life a reticence and 
I a calmhess which would strike dismay into the hearts of 
those who remember the old Town and Gown riots, and the 
eloquent outbursts of noise which characterised the many 
" occasions ” at which the students met in assembly. But 
however much the new environment and the new methods 
«have acted as sedative therapeutics, the old disease, if it may 
bg so called, burste^ forth anew every three years, and it is 
only when a very remarkable change has taken place in 
human nature, and when there is no longer any belief in 
the principles of tradition and the respect for association, 
that there is a likaphood of the election taking place under 
a stoical calmness. It is no d^ubt true, that the fact of 
a political eleipent running through most of the elections, 
accounts for the remarkable manifestations of enthusiasm 
which pervade adhdemic circles on the second Saturday of 
November, once in three years. Since»*l874 the elections 
^ have been conducted on purely political lines, ancf only in 
the case of the contest between Carlyle and Disraeli in 
1865 has a literary reputation carried more weight than 
a political one. Following Carlyle’s election in 1865, the 
political proclivities of the students were again asserted in 
the election of the Liberal Lord Advocate as opposed to Mr. 
Euskip; a partial feeling of a purely academic nature being 
reverted to in the choice of Sir William Stirling-MaxweU 
in 1871 in preference to the Liberal Attorney-General in 
the person of Sir Eoundell Palmer, afterwards Lord Selbome. 
In 1874 the Earl of Derby, whose political evolution found 
him at different times a person of standing in both tlm 
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Conservative and Liberal caiAps, defeated Sir Lyon Hayfair, 
who only five years before had forsaken his purely academic 
traditions for the storm and stress of a political career. In 
1877 the strong Liberal tendencies of Scotland were reflected 
in the defeat of Sir Richard Cross by the Marquis of 
Hartington; and in 1880 even the personal esteem in which 
Sir Robert Christison was held by the University, added 
to his reputation as the most brilliant pharmacologic of 
the day, could not save his defeat at the hands of one whp 
belonged to another school of politics; and the acceasiofl of 
Mr. Gladstone to political power in 1880 was seconded by 
the installation of his brilliant junior, Lord Rosebery, as 
Lord Rector of the University. From that day the tide 
has flown steadily in a Conservative directiol, and despite 
the energetic attacks that have been made by the Liberal 
party in the person of such doughty champlbns as Sir 
George Trevelyan, Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir Charles* Russell,, 
Lord Reay, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Asqmth, the University 
has remained faithful to the Conservative tendency it evinced 
in the election of Sir Stafford Northcote in 1883, a tendency 
which was flavoured by a dash of Unionist purple in the 
election of Lord Dufferin in 1899, when opposed by Mr 
Asquith, the most Imperiahstic of the Liberal Commoners. 

On several occasions an attempt was mad^g/io conduct thd 
election on purely academic and literary grounds; but if we 
exce|^ the choice of Mr. Carlyle, the attempt has in eftoh 
case either failed^irom the inability to secure sufficient 
supporf'to enable the candidate to be nominated; or on 
those occasions when tfie a^demic and literary enthusiasts 
have been timorous enough to throw their chances into 
the stress of an election, the result has only been failure, 
as was shown in the cases of Mr. Ruskin and Professor 
Blackie. 

It cannot be denied, that the important consideration oi 
the value of the Lord Rector to the students as one of th^ 
representatives on the University Court, has to a largd 
extent been lost sight of in the rhetorical and physicial 
possibilities that are exposed to the students in the excite-* 
ment of an election based on political lines. we do 
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not hesitate to suggest the M that the average student 
concerns himself little with the practical side of a Lord 
Sector’s duties. Ko one is naturally keener about his interests 
than the undergraduate, yet from 1859, when the election 
of Lord Sector and his Assessor gave him two direct votes 
on the University Cotfft, to 1893, when the election of 
Lord Sobertson supplied him with a resident Lord Sector, 
the value of the Lord Sector in continuously watching the 
interests of his constituents was almost m7 owing to the 
practical inability of their Lordships to attend the University 
Court meetings. Part of the success of Lord Sobertson in 
1893 ^as due to the fact that there was a considerable 
realisation that the Lord Sector is more than a figurehead, 
with^the singfe duty of delivering an address on installation; 
but the principle which by Lord Sobertson’s election almost 
came to, be generally accepted in student circles was lost 
•sight of in the election of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and is 
oipw no longer a /orce, as has been emphasised by the 
presence on the roll of Lords Sector of that distinguished 
Irishman, the Marquis of Bufferin. 

If the mere question of a Sectorial Address is at issue, 
without in any way drawing invidious comparisons, the 
students have in scarcely a single ^e ohosen as their Sector 
a man of thought in contradistinction to«a man of action. 
In a list of thirteen Lords Sector the names of Thomas 
Gaflyle and Stirling-Maxwell stand out in solitary gr^g^ur 
as men whose spurs have been won ndt in the arm of 
^ public affairs, but in the more ^)ea^ful groves of thought 
and speculation. The gain to the University of the 
practical philosophic advice of Lord Advocate Moncreiff 
does not detract &om the thought of what we missed in 
a literary and ethical sense when the election resulted in 
the rejection of the author of Ths Stones of Venice. And 
although the consideration may not be quite appropriate"-^ 
we at least pray that it may'not appear invidious—we 
cannot but refleet that in a school proud of its scientific 
traditions there appears on the roll of its Lords Sector not 
one name famed in the front rank of Science; and there m 
a certain pathos in recalling the fimt that at different 
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periods of their career two of the greater lights of Science* 
Charles Darwin and Lord Lister, were Edinburgh men, and 
had claims on the sentiment of the students which no duly- 
elected Lord Bector possessed, npt even excepting the great 
Carlyle. And if a prophet must succumb to the ancient 
tradition, there was at least Huxley to fall back* upon. 
Again, it is a pregnant consideration that Edinburgh, the 
fountainhead of much of the best philosophy of the century, 
has hesitated in honouring the professed philosophers, and 
we look in vain for the names of Herbert Spencer, John 
Stuart Mill, George Henry Lewes, or Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen. The reply to these considerations, idle tHey may 
be, is that of the three qualifications for the Lord Kectorship, 
that of the importance of a political connecfion, which in 
one case is necessary to satisfy the dialectics and the athletics 
of the student, and in the other to bring the Univjersity in 
close touch with the Government of the country, drives to 
one side the other two qualifications, tjjat of the ability ^o 
deliver an address that might be worthy of the highest 
traditions of speculation and literature, and that of local 
residence, which would ensure the uninterrupted presence 
of two representatives of the students on the University 
Court. ' ^ ^ 

It would be entirely out of place to gssay here any 
critical estimation of the literary and philosophical value 
and significance of the various addresses. In another pilace 
that ^uld be plwnissible, but it seems^^to, the present 
writer that an editor ^ceeds his moraj^ and literary rights 
when he attempts to intrude his depreciations (and no 
criticism or estimation can fail to include a ceftain amount 
of depreciation) as it were on the very face of the original 
manuscript. The sacred'^^ounds of the earth become fewer 
and fewer as time goes on, traditions grow faints, the 
religions of yesterday are th^itoary curiosities of to-r^orrow* 
but the convention of respect which is conveyed in the 
spirit of the above remarks will not be hurried to its 
oblivion by him. It is enough to indicate the lines cm wbh^ 
the various thinkers have travelled for the wnrndmtm of 
their fitful audiences. 
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In* the addresses of Mr. Gladstone we find reflected again 
those strongly conserrative views on matters of religion and 
morahi which added a not inconsiderable interest to his 
position as a man of letters. His persistent attachment 
to what he calls “ primeval truths/’ his belief in a direct 
provi(!ential personal relationship between God and mankind, 
his^olinging to the " impregnable rock of Holy Scripture,” 
his belief that the three-branching family of Noah is the 
4byntainhead of all nations and all peoples, finds expression 
again in the eloquent, periods of these addresses. The point 
of view of the Great Tribune can be imagfted from such 
passages as the following:—" The Greek life and the Greek 
mind were the secular counterpart of the Gospel.” “All 
the wonders of the Greek civilisation heaped together are 
less wondbyful than is the single Book of Psalms.” “ Greece 
had valour, policy, renown, genius, wisdom, wit,—she had 
• all, in a word, that the world could give her; but the flowers 
of Paradise, which* blossom thinly, blossomed in Palestine 
alone.” But, despite the tendency to focus the ,essence of 
Truth in the Christian religion, there is a liberal and 
eloquent tribute to the Olympian system, and a frank 
recognition of the moral, intellectual, and artistic grandeur 
of the HeUepc civilisations. Ispecially nWceable is his 
liribute to. th* “physical morality” (to use Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s apt phrase) of the Greeks. “ It seem? to have 
be& an ample recognition of the right of the body to be 
cared for, and lo be reared in its varidiis organs to the 
» highest excellence ^ is capable pf staining, as being, what 
indeed it is, not a mere vesture, or tool, or appendage of the 
soul, but, lii^ the soul, an integral part of man himaft if. . . , 
The Greek saw, as all men see, the body parted from the 
soul in death, and hastening rapidly, as by the law of its 
nature, to corruption. To none could this severance, and its 
moumihl and painful incident|^ be more repulsive thiiTi to 
him, with his delicate perceptions and his lively emotions. 
Cf a future existiwice in any shape lie usually knew or’eve^i 
surmised little; of the revival of the body, or of the 
roanioni hereafter of the two great factors of the human 
Wng, he had yet less conception. We niay say then that 
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he lay under every temptation to a dispainging view the 
body and of its office. Yet, in spite of fiis immenw dis¬ 
advantage, it fell to him to find a place for the body in the 
philosophy of human nature, and to incorporate the principle 
thus conceived in laws, usages, and institutions with a 
clearness and general justness of view, by which Christian 
learning has done and will yet do well tei^ profit. W^t 
with us is somewhat dubious and fluctuating both in theory 
and in practice, with him was familiar and elementary^im 
both; and the teachers of mental accomplishment taught 
also the science, if not the art, of bodily excellence.” 

Of Mr. Carlyle’s address, it is only necessary to note 
that the circumstances connected with it created a red- 
letter day in the history of University life. * Whilst* the 
traditions of Rectorial campaigns and Rectorial ^dresses 
carry little that seems worthy of recollection in regard to 
the manner and circumstances of the occasions on which« 
the addresses were delivered, all who had the fortune tp 
hear the thundering Titan of Ecclefechan seem desirous to 
place on record their impressions of that memorable occa¬ 
sion. Wrote Sir Alexander Grant, “ By reason of old age 
he was unable to m£^ himself heard throughout Jthe large 
assembly, Cut the students sat manifesting the utmost 
patience and the deepest respect, though huit^ds of themf 
were unable to catch his words.” “ Carlyle at that time,” 
wrote Dr. Hutcheson Stirling, " had just passed his seven¬ 
tieth bjrthday by*8ome four mont^, but 4o my eye he 
appeared old. He ratljpr i^uffled or crippled up between < 
the students, in his pla^ in the procession, than 
or stalked, or even, very precise^ to name it, walked^ 
When it was his turn to speak, he- rose, threw off hit 
rectorial robes on to his chair with the mtnifest alamdlty of 
relief, and standing by the comer of the table emptied, into 
a, tumbler a small phial (of... brandy dUuted or undiiuted); 
The coat he then appeared in I have still in my eye at s 
blue ooat with brats butW Professor Tyndall seems to 
speak of it as his old well-known ‘ brown coat' ThSfc 
not my recollection, and certainly, to my mh^ 
suits the relative Carlyle id^ at to date and felliW tM 
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<Hil 7 such gala gibment would be the proper oue on such 
gala occasion. The room was, of course, crowded to the 
utmost, and there was all the enthusiasm that has been 
commemorated. But after some time the whole place had 
a veiy peculiar aspect. Below and in front of the speaker 
there was a creepent of auditors, three or four rows deep; 
beliind these were scattered individuals standing up on the 
^nds of emptjr benches; while farther behind again were 
scittered infrequent groups, standing conversing, or going 
away conversing; for it was only those who were directly 
close tb the speaker whom what was said reached. To 
those who did not articulately hear, there was only a 
somewhat pSaked old face, with a flushed cheek, and a 
raised hectic, almost apprehensive-like eye, that wagged or 
oscillated a constant wa-wa!* 

It was eminently characteristic of the growing blackness 
q[ Carlyle’s outloolj^ on life in his later days that he should 
write in the following strain about this memorable occa¬ 
sion :—" Monday, at Edinburgh, was to me the gloomiest 
chaotic day, nearly intolerable for confusion, crowding, 
noisy inanity, and miserable, till oi^ I got done. My 
speech was delivered as in a m^od oi defiant tespair and 
cmder the piipssure of nightmares. Some feeling that I 
was not speaking lies sustained me. The applause, etc., 
I ttook for empty noise, which it really was not altogether. 
The instant I found myself loose, I hurfied joyfuUj out of 
^ it. To the students, all crowding and shoutii% round 
,mQ» I waved my hand prohibitively at the door, perhaps 
lifted my hat; and they gave but one cheer more; some¬ 
thing in the tone oiAt which did for the first time go into 
my heart. Poor young men! so well affected to the poor 
old brother or grandfather; and in such a black whirlpool 
of a yrorld were all of us!" And again, “The ’recent 
return of popularity greater than ever’ which 1 hear of 
saeins due alone to that Edinburgh 'address,’ and fi^rords 
hew proof of the singularly dark and feeble condition of 
‘pubRc judj^nt' at this time. No idea or ifeadow of an 

but what had been set forth by me 
and the-fbor gaping sea of Prurient 
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Blockheadiam ihceives it as a kind of inspited revela¬ 
tion and runs to \)uy my books (it is said) now when 
I have got quite done with their buying or refusing 
to buy.” i 

But we prefer to find the true balance of the whole 
matter in these words of Dr. Richard Garnett. *‘In 
November 1866 Carlyle received the only public honour 
accepted by him from his own country. He was electee^ 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh in succes^n 
to Mr. Gladstone, and by a large majori^ over Disraeli. 
He is not wise who disdains such an honour, if it be true 
that the fate of every country lies in the hands of its 
citizens under five-and-twenty. Carlyle certainly did not, 
for all his disparaging talk. He would not else have iaced 
the very trying ordeal of his public address, wffich, as the 
V'day of inauguration approached, became a nightmare to, 
”him.” He wrote to many friends, mcluding Professor 
Blackie, to help him “with this affair of an address.” 

“ Carlyle’s own account of his visit to Edinburgh, written 
afterwards in his mood of desolation, when the pen was 
dropping from his weary hand, is denounced by Professor 
Masson as^'a dull and (^smalised blur of the facts and 
circumstances.’ This view is entirely borijq out by Mi> 
Monoure Conway, who immediately after the delivery of 
Carlyle’s address ’ saw his countenance, as I had never seen 
it before, without* any trace of spiritual pain.’ Strange 
had itibeen otherwise: he had seen the proudest day of, 
his life; students ana grey-haired men gathered at his 
feet; listening as he spoke ‘slowly, connectedly, nobly,’ 

‘ like children held by a tale of wonderland.’ His discouwe 
was like his own deep eye, which, the reporter says, some¬ 
times beat like a.pulse, but for the most part looked m^y 
sedate and kindly. With an occasional fiash of eloquence, 
but in general with the composure of one who knew that 
his work had beetr weighed in the balance and not fouud 
wanting, he talked to the crowd of young men*—such a 
crowd as those of which in old time he had himself formed 
a portion; a crowd^which, for aught he knew, might coil- 
■ ceal another Carlyle. . . . l^en all was said the studeqle. 
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thronged around him, some shedding tdirs — ominous, 
prophetic tears.” ^ 

The occasion in ^Jiir. Carlyle’s eyes not one for an 
essay, and the Sage was content tg^peak without notes and 
without, it may be added, much definite sequence, on many 
of the subjects dear to his heart—typical of the general 
tendency of his teaching. Some of his opening words have 
pathos of their own. “ It is now fifty-six years, gone.last 
K(f\^mber, since I first entered your City, a boy of not quite 
foitrteen; to 'attend the classes ’ here, and gain knowledge of 
all kinds, I could little guess what, my poor mind full of 
wonder and awe-struck expectation; and now, after a long 
course, this i» what we have come to. There is something 
touching and tragic, and yet at the same time beautiful, to 
see, as it Were, the third generation of my dear old native 
,land rismg up and saying, ‘Well, you are not altogether, 
an unworthy labourer in the vineyard; you have toiled*- 
tfirough a great variety of fortunes, and have had many 
judges: this is our judgment of you! ’ As the old proverb 
says,' He that builds by the wayside has many masters.’ 
We must expect a variety of judges; but the voice of young 
Scotland, through you, is really of some value to me; and 
J[ return you ^ny thanks for it^though I cannot go into 
describing my emotions to you, and perhaps they will be 
much more perfectly conceivable if expressed in silence.” 
In a letter written some time after the delivery of this 
^ address Carlyle takes further occasion to put on re^Sbrd the 
value he set on the spontaneous triBute of the Edinburgh 
students. “ With a fine youthful enthusiasm, beautiful to 
look upon, they bestqwed on me that bit of honour, loyally 
all they had; and it has |^ow, for reasons one and another, 
become touchingly memorably to me,—^touchingly and even 
grandjy and t^cally,~never to be forgotten for the 
remainder of my life. Bid them, in my name, if they still 
love me, fight the good fight, and quit themselves like 
men, in the warfare to which they are as if conscript and 
Mnsec^ted, and which lies ahead.' Tell them to consdt the 
eternal oracles (not yet inaudible, nor ever to become so> 
worthily inquired of);^ and t^ disregard, nearly 
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altogether, in comparison, the temporary noises, menaoings, 
and deliriums. May they love Wisdom, as Wisdom, if she is 
to yield her treasures, must be loved,—^piously, valiantly, 
humbly, beyond life itself or the prizes of life, with all one’s 
heart, and all one’s soul:—^in that case (I will say again), 
and not in any other case, it shall be well with them.” 

The address itself is full of the gospels of strength, of 
reverence, and of silence. Of strength, as personified i) 
men of the stamp of Oliver Cromwell and John Knox ,* of 
reverence as exemplified by Goethe in his analogy of the 
three reverences; of silence with such texts as the Mowing, 
"There was no public speaking then, no reporting of 
speeches, and no babble of any kind, there ^as just the 
business in hand.” " Silence withal is the eternal du^y of 
man. He won’t get to any real understanding *of what is 
complex, and what is more than aught else, pertinent to his, 
interests, without keeping silence too.” The gospel of silence 
has made him suspicious of the mere orator. " An excellent 
speaker of that kind is, as it were, saying, ‘ Ho, every one 
that wants to be persuaded of the thing that is not true; 
here is the man for you! ’ ” 

And in the Mowing paragraph do we not get a 
foretaste of that gospel of true perspective preadhed sq 
eloquently by George Meredith, at a later period, in his 
Essay on the Spirit of Comedy ? Said Carlyle, “ It k a 
curious thing, wMoh I remarked long ago, and have often 
turned % my |iead, that the old word for ‘holy’ in the 
Teutonic languages, hW.ig* also means ‘ healthy.' Thus 
Heilhronn means indifferently * holy-well * or ‘ health-well.’ 
We have in the Scots, too, ‘ hale,’ and its derivatives; and, I 
suppose, our English word ‘ wholq ’ (with a ‘ w ’), all of one 
piece, without any hole in it, is the same word. I find 
that you could not get any better jj^efinition of what * holy ’ 
re^y is than ‘ healthy.’ Completely healthy; mens sana 
in corpore saw. A man all lucid and in equilibrium. 
His intellect a clear mirror geometrically plane, brilliantly 
sensitive to all objects and impressions made on it, and 
imaging all things in their correct proportions; not twisted 
up into convex or concave, and distorting everything, |io 
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that he cannot see the truth of theinatter without endless 

I 

groping and manipulation: healthy, clear, and free, and dis¬ 
cerning truly all round him. We never can attain that at 
all In fact, the operations we^ have got into are de¬ 
structive of it. You cannot, if you are going to do any 
decisive intellectual operation that will last a long while; 
if, for instance, you are going to write a book,—^you cannot 
manage it (at least, I never could) without getting de- 
*cidedly made ill by it: and really one nevertheless must; if 
it is your business, you are obliged to follow out what 
you aip at, and to do it, if even at the expense of health; 
Only remember, at all times, to get back as fast as 
possible out,of it into health; and regard that as the 
real*equilibrium and centre of things. You should always 
look at t& heUig, which means ‘ holy ’ as well as ‘ healthy.' ” 
The* address of Carlyle’s successor, Moncreiff, at that 
' time Lord Advocate, opens with a glowing tribute to his 
predecessor’s character, and proceeds to draw a subtle yet 
picturesque impression of Scottish student life, and of the 
"the pleased but wondering consciousness of liberty, of 
power, and of responsibility which fills the young heart 
now with exultation, and then with a tinge of solemnity.” 
^And the truth of the following is not to be contested. 

“ There is noflhing one can meet with in life which appears 
so^grave, so experienced, so self-convinced, so thoroughly , 

The wieest, virtuoiisest, discreele^ best, 

as one sometimes meets with jn a jnan fr^ from College. 
Time and vexatious experience, it is true, make him younger 
evOry day; but there is something attractive to me in his 
honest dogmatism ” (we wonder what Mr. Carlyle would 
have had to say to this ?). “ His confidence in himself has 
been fairly earned in honourable conflict with Ms fellows. 
His Opinions, although'^they seem and are preternaturally 
mature, have been sublimated in the fine crucible of truth,* 
unalloyed by the baser elements of self-interest, or of 
party, sectarian, or sordid influences.” 

In the address will be found a very graphic picture of 
the general condition of the literary, political, and social 
• 62 
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atmosphere of the early part of the century, and a judicious 
tribute to the methods of the Scottish Universities, be¬ 
sides much other speculation and reflection which testifies 
to the virile sanity of one of the most brilliant of our 
latter-day jurists. In the generous breadth of its treat¬ 
ment, in the glow of its enthusiasm, and in the reverence 
of its appreciations, it seems to stand, by our present 
standard, almost the most attractive and valuable of the 
whole series of Eectorial Addresses. • 

The address of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell was un¬ 
fortunately made the occasion of a demonstration of ^stility 
on the part of the students which prevented it from being 
more than partially heard. Eor the explanation of this 
procedure let us quote Sir Alexander Grant. “It so 
happened that when Sir William Stirling-Maxwafl came to 
Edinburgh in 1872 to address the students, the student world 
was in a state of considerable excitement about the question ' 
of admitting women to medical degrees. A number df 
those who had voted for Sir William determined to ascer¬ 
tain the sentiments on this point of their new Lord Eector, 
so they met him at the railway station and expressed to 
him their hope that he would not, as President of the 
University Court, favour Ihe pretensions of the literary^ 
ladies. Sir William Stirling-Maxwell was iif truth not at 
all disposed to do so, but he very naturally declined ,to 
give the students ^ny pledge as to the course which he 
might teke. The reply was very improperly interpreted 
to mean an espousal of the women’s cause, and was resented 
accordingly. A section of the students (and a very small 
minority is sufficient for such a purpose) went to Sir 
William’s address not to listen but to interrupt, and thus a 
graceful and charming oration was rendered inaudible by 
barbarous noises, and was finally broken off amid confusion, 
^as has happened too often on other occasions—where *even 
the poor motive of this disturbance was wanting—in the 
Universities of Scotland.” 

It follows, then, that we are in a position of advantage 
over the revengeful audience of that day, in that we can 
study the address without a thought of anything but the 
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sustained wisdom of one of the great thinkers of the last 
generation. The address is worthy of note, if only for the 
fact that before an academic audience not at all sympathetic 
to innovations which would permit a free invasion of the 
female element into University life, Sir William was 
fearless enough to boldly assert his belief in the efficacy of 
holding nothing from the teaching curriculum of women. 
There are, however, other fields to wiiich the speaker 
Tjrkigs his point of view. The importance of a classical 
training, the study of contemporary records as the only 
true method of grasping the true spirit of the age, the value 
of a cool and hesitating judgment, are all advocated in terms 
of wise reserve yet definite belief. 

Of the deliverance of Lord Derby, it is only necessary 
to note tT»at in no other address is there a freer eclectic 
spirit, nowhere else do we find what may be called the 
scientific point of view more clearly discerned. The address 
rilight have been Vrritten by Huxley. “To the ignorant 
man England is the world; the nineteenth century represents 
all time. To the student who has lived in the life of many 
countries and many ages, human existence is too complex 
to be embodied in any formula. He thinks of the dis- 
^appointed expectations and the ifnfulfilled predictions which 
are the staple of history. He remembers how many burning 
quf.stion8 have grown cold; how many immortal principles 
have not survived their authors; how*small a space the 
great social or political problems of a few centuries ago take 
up in the records of our race; atid lie learns a lesson of wise 
and not unkindly scepticism. Napoleon predicting that 
within fifty years Europe would be either Eepublican or 
Cossack; Canning calling the South American Eepublics 
into existence, to redress the balance of the Old World; 
the French thinkers of the last century believing in 
the immediate downfall of what they called superstition; 
philanthropists, even in our own time, announcing that the 
great European wars had become out of date and impossible.” 

In almost everything Lord Derby represents the spirit 
of the speculative modern. He pays high tribute to the 

sacredness of science and scientific research. He is no 
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upholder of academic monopolies, but advocates with spirit the 
claims of extramuralism. 

One cannot pass from the address without noting his 
Lordship’s liking for aphorism and for the epigrammatic. 

“ Those who possess few ideas are apt to be possessed by 
them.” “ Many a man has died for a phrase he did not 
understand.” “ Ideas are good servants but bad masters.” 

" Many a man having got hold of what may possibly be a 
truth, has regarded it ever after as the truth.” , * 

To Lord Hartington’s address we turn for a very noble 
tribute to the value of Scottish learning in the readjustment 
of the national point of view in the early part of the century. 

“ Adam Smith, in your sister University of ^lasgow, and 
Eobertson here, may be said to have founded that school of 
philosophical and practical politicians, which by*strenuous 
efforts in the direction of liberty, triumphed finally over the 
legacy of prejudice which Great Britain had inherited from * 
the French Eevolution.” Lord Hartington then proceeds 
to pass a eulogy on Dugald Stewart, “ the greatest exciter 
of young minds since the days of Abi^lard in Paris,” at 
whose feet “ sat some of the most distinguished statesmen 
and politicians of the last generation,” and to whom Lord 
Jeffrey, Francis Homer, ai«l Henry Cockburn “ owed their 
souls.” And while dwelling on the philosophiflhl significance* 
of certain teachers, and on the qualities which go to the 
production of the good citizen, he does not forget to join 
in the VBiison of advice as to the inordinate value of under¬ 
graduate days in creating 4he proper atmosphere for in¬ 
tellectual work, and laying the proper foundation of method 
on which the superstructure of other days is to be reared. 

" It is here that you have the only leisure which will ever 
be yours during your lives. It is here that you have time 
and opportunity to form opinions, and to grasp a firm hold 
of principles. Hereafter, when the hurry and struggle of 
life begins, it will be much if the principles so grasped are 
strong enough to help you to resist the sacrifice of opinions 
to the demands of what appears to be expediency.” 

Lord Eosebery did not travel far to find a subject for his 
eloquence. To a Scotsman the subject of Patriotism over 
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lends itself to new phases of expression, despite the fact 
that it has been a favourite' theme of all those honoured 
in arms, in arts, in song. Lord Rosebery at the very outset 
reminded his hearers of its necessary limitations and of the 
traps that men have been led into by the platitudes associated 
with its name. " In the first place, allow me to remark that 
there is no word so prostituted as patriotism. It is part of 
^he base coinage of controversy. Every Government fails in 
it,^and every Opposition glows with it. It dictates silence 
and speech, action and inaction, interference and abstention, 
with unvarying force and facility. It smiles impartially on 
the acceptance and the resignation of office; it impels people 
to enter and«to quit public life with equal reason and equal 
precipitation. It urges to heroism, to self-sacrifice, to 
assassinatibn, and to incendiarism. It built Jerusalem and 
, burned Moscow. It stabbed Marat, and put his bones in 
the Pantheon. It was the watchword of the Reign of Terror, 
and the motto of Ihe guillotine. It raises statues to the 
people whom it lodges in dungeons. It patronises almost 
every crime and every virtue in history.” 

Despite the dangers of defining a virtue that has been 
so viciously treated, Lord Rosebery faces the question, and 
•submits that " Patriotism is the*self-respect of race,” and all 
that follows in the elaboration of the subject supports 
Belingbroke’s contention that Patriotism must be founded 
in great principles and supported by,great virtues. We 
cannot, however, follow Lord Rosebery into his analysis of, 
and his disquisition on, this subjectJj which lies at the very 
basis of national welfare. We do not, however, resist the 
temptation of selecting some of the more concentrated ex¬ 
pressions of his Lordship’s point of view. “ In an empire 
obliteration is not harmony, nor monotony union.” " The 
noblest race is a generous mixture of great races.” “ Senti¬ 
ment has its power, and, like other gases, it requires cautious^ 
dealing.” “How many old spinsters of ideas have we 
suddenly seen developed into queenly brides! ” “ Wherever 
a Scotsman goes he is taken as the sample of his race.” 
“Vanity is a centipede with corns on every foot.” And 
|ome Scotsmen perhaps are not undeserving of the hint which 
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the following wise paragraph suggests: “What we need is not 
the passive recollection of the past, though the pa^^^ould 
never be forgotten; it is not the mere utterance of time- 
honoured shibboleths, though we need not disdain these 
either; it Is not the constituting the pjaid a wedding 
garment, without which none is welcome, though we may love 
the tartan well enough;—it was not thus that Scotland was 
made, nor is it thus that she can be maintained. The spirit 
that I will not say we need—for it exists, but the spirit that 
we wish to see developed is an intelligent pride in this 
country of ours, and an anxiety to make it one way or 
another, by every means in our power, more and more worthy 
of our pride. Let us win in the competition ofeintemational 
wellbeing and prosperity. . . . The dream of him yho foved 
Scotland best would lie not so much in the direction of 
antiquarian revival asi in the hope that his country might, 
be pointed out as one that in spite of rocks, and rigour, and 
poverty, could yet teach the world by precept and example, 
could lead the van and point the moral, where greater 
nations and fairer states had failed.” 

Of quite a different nature are the addresses of Lord 
Iddesleigh. The latter of the two is the only one of the series 
that is strictly devoted to ftie consideration of a method ofe 
obtaining information. The address is not the disquisition 
of a hard-hpaded metaphysician, nor the predilections ofe a 
speculative politiciqp, it W its charm in seeming to be the 
holiday 4ask of a cultured English gentleman of catholic 
tastes. It does not attempt dogmatic generalisation, nor is it 
oppressed by the weight of its own philosophical importance, 
yet in many ways it lays claim to a literary flavour that has 
not been attempted in any of the other addresses. And it 
is not the flavour (ff the literary flanew, nor the careful 
prospected method of the professional stylist, but the flavour 
^and style of the writer who, though not professing letters, 
has often stepped aside from the open way of life to find 
rest in the sheltered nooks where poets and dreamers dwelL 

As for the desultory reader, his advocacy certainly nlftirpa 
for him a position higher than convention has allowed 
“ His must be no mere fingering of books without thougl^ 
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how thejjr are to be turned to account. He may be wise in 
not aUMQg himself to become a bookwormbut he must 
take eare not to become what is much worse, a book-butterfly." 
Nevertheless, Lord Iddesleigh is anxious that we should 
acquire some skjjfl in the arts of dipping and shaping. 

The address concludes with some lines by Professor 
Blackie:— 

Bockii^ on a lazy billow 
Witli roaming eyes. 

Cushioned on a dreamy pillow, 

Thou art not wise; 

Wake the power within thee sleeping, 

Trim the plot that’s in thy keeping; 

, Thou wilt bless the task when reaping 
Sweet labour’s prize. 

It was characteristic of a Northcote to pay a graceful cora- 
^ pliment to a defeated opponent. . 4 

Mr. Goschen’s scholarly contribution, dealing with “ The 
Use of Imagination* in Study and in life," is in every sense 
a sustained philosophical disquisition, and is full of the ripe 
wisdom of the academic thinker turned practical politician. 
By the exercise of the faculty of wise, sympathetic, dis¬ 
ciplined, prospective imagination we are to test and correct 
Jihe lessons of historical experienCe. Imagination is, in fact, 
to be the true leveller, by its use the true perspective of life 
is 4)0 be reached, by its power we are to give to life its colour, 
its'ton^b and its charm. , 

" Give me a historian who can make us feel as if4he men 
and women of ancient times tnoving in bodily shape 
before bur eyes, surrounded by the circumstances of their 
own day, obedient to the standard of feeling and duty under 
which they were brought up, not speal^ng the language of 
to-day, noi* influenced by motives wifich were foreign to 
their time,'-*-and I shall feel that he is educating me more 
thdroughly in the science of history than if he had given me^ 
any amount of tabulated information, any record of simple 
transactions, any acute analysis of individual character." 
tfiiat is “the historian with a constructive imagination 
viewing life retrospectively. 

^ Mr. Gosohen also applies imagination in the ploy of 
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oonstruotive politics, in the fields even of academic economics, 
into the very museum of biology. As for physios“ When 
I think of your fellow-countryman, Sir William Thomson,^ 
engaged on atoms and molecules, piocing the secrets of the 
smallest entities, brooding over the mystic ^nce of ethereal 
vortices, while his magic wand summons elemental forces to 
reveal the nature of their powers to his scientific gaze, I 
forget the disciplined accuracy of the man of science, whil^ 
lost in wonder at the imaginative inspiration of the poet.” 

And most important of all in the region of practical 
politics. " Large issues of state policy or of social economy 
will ... be submitted to you in the discharge of your 
duties as citizens. On these questions above all exercise 
your faculty of transporting yourselves mentaily to the 
point of view of your opponents; on these questions 
above all bring a trained prospective imagination to bear.. 
In the conflicts of classes, in the struggles of parties, the 
habit and the power of realising the standpoint of both sides 
is scarcely less important for the success of any cause of 
which you may be the champions than the firm belief in the 
truth of your own convictions.” 

Two distinctions marked the election of the Lord Justice 
Greneral as Lord Bector. *He was the first Lord Eectoii 
whose residence was in the metropolitan area, and he had 
“ the gracious fortune to be the first Bector elected by a cen- 
stituency not confiqpd to the darker sex.” In his address on 
“ The Duty of Educated Intellect to the State,” the dominant 
desire is towards wisdom, tod the dominant note struck 
throughout is that preeminently of what the ancients would 
call a wise man. There is no running riot in idolatries, 
there is no *' drifting into vanities.” “ It is the balanced 
mind,.the candid disposition, the educated view, that 
perceives the relations of things, that is aUve to analogies 
^and not innocent of irony, that does not expect to find all 
things in categories, and all black or white, that is reverent 
to what is great and disaffected to what is smug.” In 
these, Lord Eobertson’s own words, we find some image of 
the speaker himself, as he shows himself in this address. 

^ Lord Kelvin. 
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The rest we leave to posterity. There is much magnaminity, 
which, says Lord Bobertson, ** is the crown and flower of all 
education ”; there is much sound reason; there is most of all 
the central star in the crown of learning—common-sense; 
there is a hatred of the high-sounding terms of second-class 
demagogues, “Equality, which is merely Privilege with a 
red (sap on! *' 

And in conclusion there is evinced the insight which 
ga,^e the speaker these words, “Do not suppose me insensible 
to ^e pathos of this gathering ”; and those whose imagination 
can soar above the merely physical demonstrations of a mass 
of graduates, can see behind these gleanings of culture, the 
vast yearnings, the deadening fears, the upward strivings, the 
irresponsible fecklessness, the still tragedies which go to 
make up t^e pathos of student life. 

“ University Training and National Character ” supplies 
•Lord Balfour of Burleigh with plenty of scope for much fine 
material for his viijle address, which for the present must 
count as the last word spoken from the Rectorial chair. 
There is a touch of manly diffidence of the man of action in 
his approach to the critical spirit of the youthful academe. 
“ My life and experience have lain in the engrossing round 
of public business, pressed in b)%the imperious necessity of 
Studying affaim in the concrete, which is so apt to blind us 
to the purer light of science, of learning, and of that abstract 
truth which shines with a calm serenity, too often banished 
from the daily experience of a practical Me.” ^ 

» But that calm serenity is Ij^ut an artificial mask if it 
cannot view* unmoved the storm an^ stress of actual affairs, 
and the purer lights he speaks of are only pure in so far as 
they have found their origin in the stern realities of natural 
struggle. The days are long past, we hope, when the 
academic spirit was merely another name for ironbound 
formalism and theoretical pedantry. Lord Balfour, in fact, 
gr^ed the true meaning of University position when he 
said, “ The Universities are really shrines, which the slow- 
working wisdom of the nation, and the long experience of 
eentuiies, have established to be the guiding lights of intel¬ 
lectual progress, and to be the centres of our highest 
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intellectual endeavours. . . . Every civilised nation has 
formed such shrines, bridging over the space between the 
discipline of the school and the battlefield which lies before 
you in active life on the other side of the stream." 

Perhaps the pity of it is, that so few realise the im¬ 
portance of this University life until it is passed. It 
may be that the definite framing of the realisation eiuto 
ideas or words is not necessary, and that the influence of a 
. University environment, however indefinitely grasped gnfi 
appreciated at the time, never fails in its developing and 
shaping character. It is a truism that no influence is 
definitely lost,-but no influence can have full scope to 
produce its best energies without that selecting conscious¬ 
ness which is the sign of the true''searcher^ after [Bruth. 
Many are cast from the childish ethical standpoint and the 
simple directness of school life, into the complicated in- 
tellectualism and complex moral atmosphere of a University,* 
without any real preparation beyond the vague direction 
of those in domestic authority. We used to hold the view 
that every man should start his University life with a 
course of lectures on the first principles of the career on 
which he was to embark, in which course would be pointed 
out ^n clear perspective the view before him; that view to 
embrace not only a superficial regard of his own particulaf 
“ shop,” but also of the various side issues of a social and 
moral nature with which he as a citizen of the world* is 
concerned. This Is no Utopian idea, dreamt of in nooks 
far away from practic^ experience, it springs from a firm • 
conviction that most men go through their professional 
curricula living from day to day, and stumbling on from 
point to point without very definite principles, without a clear 
conception of the country through which they are travel- 
Eng. What is wanted is an academic compass. It is only 
in after days that one idealises the amount of waste ground 
' that has been trod over, the amount of energy that has 
been expanded in useless struggles to obtain we know not 
dearly what. 

The present volume might not unsuitably form one of 
the text-books for this initial class in the academic cur- 
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riculum. The accumulated wisdom that it contains, the 
points of view of statesmen, philosophers, practical men of 
the world, ought to be more than mere bread cast upon 
the waters with the promise of being found after many 
days. We are no great believers in grandmotherly legisla¬ 
tion, in vague and impertinent attempts at domineering 
altrpism. No one resents platitudinal advice flung in 
his face as much as a student does, but no one vdues 
more the presentation of rational inferences drawn from 
experience, and especially when they come from those it has 
been his especial delight to honour. 

If ^e have reminded our fellow-students (for, however 
long we have ceased to be undergradutes, we are still 
faithful children of our Alma Mater) that there is much in 
this volume that they will not regret reading, even at the 
very threshold of their University career, our task has not 
been in vain. In the springtime, “ at the golden gates of 
morning,” impressions sink deep, deeper far than when our 
moral hides are tanned and thickened by the buffetings of a 
hundred intellectual and moral storms. In that eajly 
summer then, that man cannot call himself poor who is 
called to arms by the rousing voice of Carlyle, to whom 
reverence is preached by the golden tongue of Gladstone, 
whose duty t 9 his country is recalled by Lord Eosebery, 
and his various duties to himself and his University defined 
by* other men famed in the arena of public life. 

The University has been called a “ great unsympathetic 
machine.” It may be that the absence of sympathy 
has hardened the aspiring young of the race, and made 
them hard-faced and hard-souled for the struggle for exist¬ 
ence. It is not for us to decide on this question, but if 
sympathy is needed it can be taken from thq^e who 
have written and spoken in words which are not, wei 
belie\;p, mere attempts at academic rhetoric, but come 
sincerely and smiply from man to man, and must ever 
remain as . beacon lights in the wilderness of academic 
strivings. And for a peroration let us take the last words 
of Carlyle’s address—a kind of marching music of man¬ 
kind, done into English verse from Goethe:— . 
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The Future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 

We press still thorow, 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward. 

And solemn before us, 

Veiled, the dark Portal; 
Goal of all mortal:— 

Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent! 

While earnest thou gazest, 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and error; 
Perplexes the bravest 
With doubt and mi^ving. 

But heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages: 

“ Choose well; your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless. 

Here eyes do regard you, 

In Eternity’s stillness; 

Here is all fulness. 

Ye brave, to reward you; 
Work, and despair not.” 
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Pb!ncipal, Professors, and Students of the University 
OF Edinburgh —I cannot estimate lightly the occasion on 
which I meet you, especially as it regards the younger and 
the larger part of my academical audience. The franchise 
whict you h#ve exercised in my favour is itself of a nature 
to draw attention; for the Legislature of our own day has, 
by a new deliberative Act, invested you, the youngest mem- 
, bers of the University, with a definite and not inconsiderable 
influence in the formation of that Court, which is to exercise, 
upon appeal, the highest control over its proceedings. This 
is a measure which would hardly have been adopted in any 
other land than our own. Yet it is also one, in the beat 
eense, agreeable to the spirit of our country and of its 
institutions; for we think it emjpently British to admit the 
voice of the governed in the choice of governors—to seek, 
through diversity of elements, for harmony and unity of 
result, and to train men for the discharge of manly duties 
by letting them begin their exercise betimes. 

You have chosen, gentlemen, as your own representative 
in the University Court, one widely Enough separated from 
you in the scale of years; one to whom much of that is 
past, which to you is as yet future. It is fitting, then, that 
he should speak to you on such an occasion as that which 
unites us together—namely, the work of the University, as 
A grej^t organ of preparation for after life; and th||>, in 
treatii^ of what constitutes the great bond between us, he < 
should desire and endeavour to assist in arming you, as far 
as he may, for the efforts and trials of your career. 

Subject to certain cycles of partial revolution, it is true 
that, as in the material so in the moral world, every genera- 
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tibn of man is a labourer for that which succeeds ft, and 
makes an addition to that great sum-total of achieved 
results, which may, in commercial phrase, be called the 
capital of the race. Of all the conditions of existence in 
which man diifers from the brutes, there is not one of 
greater moment than this, that each one of them commences 
life as if he were the first of a species, whereas man inherits 
largely from those who have gone before. How largely, 
none of us can say; but my belief is that, as years gather* 
more and more upon you, you will estimate more and more 
highly your debt to preceding ages. If, on the one hand, 
that debt is capable of being exaggerated or misapprehended, 
—if arguments are sometimes strangely used whibh would 
imply that, because they have done much, we ^ught tp da 
nothing more; yet, on the other hand, it is no less true that' 
the obligation is one so vast and manifold that it can never 
os a whole be adequately measured. It is not only in pos- , 
sessions, available for use, enjoyment, and security; it is not- 
only in language, laws, institutions, arts, religion; it is not 
olhly in what we have, but in what we are. Eor, as character 
is formed by the action and reaction of the human being 
and the circumstances in which he lives, it follows that, as 
thob circumstances vary, hg alters too, and he transmits a 
modified—^it ought to be also an enlarged an(^ expanding—t 
nature onwards in his turn to his posterity, under that 
mysterious law which establishes between every generation 
and its predecessors* a moral as well as a physical association. 

In \^at degree this process is marred, on the one hand, 
by the perversity and hy th*e infirmity of man, or restored 
and extended, on the other, by the remedi^ provisions of 
the Divine mercy, this is not the place to inquire. The 
progress of mankind is, upon the whole, a chequered aiwi an 
intercepted progress; and even where it is full formed, still, 
just as in the individual, youth has charms tha t maturity 
•under an inexorable law must lose, so the earlier ages of 
the world will ever continue to delight and instruct uS by 
beauties that are exclusively or peculiarly their own. Again, 
it would seem as though this progress (and here is a chasten¬ 
ing and a humbling thought) were a progress of mankind. 
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and not of the individual man; for it seems to be quite 
clear that whatever be the comparative greatness of the 
race now and in its infant or early stages, what may be 
called the normal specimens, so far as they have been made 
known to us, either through external form or through the 
works of the intellect, have tended rathet to dwindle—or 
at feast to diminish, than to grow in the highest elements of 
neatness. 

• But the exceptions at which these remarks have glanced, 
neither destroy nor materially weaken the profound moment 
of the brdhd and universal canon, that every generation of 
men, as they traverse the vale of life, are bound to accumu¬ 
late, and in «iivers manners do accumulate, new treasures 
for the raQ^, and leave the world richer, on their departure, 
for the advantage of their descendants, than, on their en- 
^ trance, they themselves had found it Of the mental portion 
of this treasure no small part is stored—and of the con¬ 
tinuous work I have described no small part is performed 
—^by Universities; which have been, I venture to say, 
entitled to rank among the greater lights and glories of 
Christendom. 

It is, I believe, a fact, am^ if so, it is a fact hi^ly 
instructive and suggestive, that the University, as such, is a 
Christian institution. The Greeks, indeed, had the very 
largest ideas upon the training of man, and produced speci¬ 
mens of our kind with gifts that have nearer been surpassed. 

^ But the nature of man, such as they knew it, was scarcely 
at all developed, nay, it was maimedfin its supreme capacity 
—^in its relations towards God. Hence, as in the visions of 
the prophet, so upon the roll of history, the imposing fabrics 
of ancient civilisation never have endured. Greece has 
bequeathed to us heir ever-living tongue, and the immortal 
productions of her intellect Borne made ready for Christen¬ 
dom {he elements of polity and law; but the brilliant < 
assemblage of endowments, which constitutes civilisation, 
having no root in itself, could not brook the shocks of time 
and vicissitude; it came and it went; it was seen and it 
was gone: Hum tarUum t&rris ostmderUfata; neque ultra esse 
sinent. 
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We now watch, gentlemen, with a trembling hope, the 
course of that later and Christian civilisation which arose 
out of the ashes of the old heathen world, and ask ourselves 
whether, like the Gospel itself, so that which the Gospel 
has wrought beyond itself in the manners, arts, laws, and 
institutions of lien, is in such manner and degree salted 
with perpetual life, that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it ? Will the civilisation, which was springing 
upwards from the days of Charlemagne, and which nbw, 
over the face of Europe and America, seems to present to 
us in bewildering conflict the mingled signs of decrepitude 
and of vigour, perish like its older types, and, like them, be 
known thereafter only in its fragments; or does it bear a 
charmed life, and will it give shade from th^ heat and 
shelter from the storm to all generations of man ? 

In any answer to such a question, it would perhaps be^ 
easier to say what would not than what would be involved. 
But some things we may observe, which* may be among the 
materials of a reply. The arts of war are now so allied with 
those of peace, that barbarism, once so terrible, is reduced 
to physical impotence; and what civilised man has had the 
wit to create, he has also tjbe strength to defend. Thus one 
grand destructive agency is paralysed. Time, indeed, is thp 
great destroyer; but his power, too, is greatly neutralised 
by printing, by commerce which lays the foundationa of 
friendship among •nations, by the ease of communication 
which *binds men together, by that diffusion of intelligence 
which multiplies thef natural guardians of - civilisation." 
These are perhaps not merely isolated phenomena. Perhaps 
they are but witnesses, and but a few among many wit¬ 
nesses, to the vast change which has been wrought since 
the advent of our Lord in the state of man. Perhaps they 
re-echo to us the truth that, apart from sound and sure 
relations to its Maker, the fitful efforts of mankind must 
needs be worsted in the conflict with chance and change; 
but that, when by the dispensation of Christianity the order 
of our moral nature was restored, when the rightful King 
had once more taken Kis place upon His throne, then, indeed, 
civihsation might come to have a meaning and a vitality 
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such as had before been denied it. Then, at length, it had 
obtained the key to all the mysteries of the nature of man, 
to all the anomies of its condition. Then it had obtained 
the ground-plan of that nature in all its lulness, which before 
had been known only in remnants or in fragments; frag¬ 
ments of which, even as now in the topplinf remains of some 
ancihnt church or castle, the true grandeur and the ethereal 
Ijeauty were even the more conspicuous because of the 
surfounding ruins. But fragments still, and fragments 
only, until, by the bringing of life and immortality to light, 
the parts of our nature were reunited, its harmony was 
re-established, the riddle of life, heretofore unsolved, was at 
length read a% a discipline, and so obtained its just inter¬ 
pretation. ^AU that had before seemed idle conflict, wasted 
energy, barren effort, was seen to be but the preparation for 
a glorious future; and death itself, instead of extinguishing 
the last hopes of man, became the means and the pledge of 
his perfection. * 

It was surely meet that a religion aiming at so much on 
our behalf should, in its historical development, provide an 
apparatus of subsidiary means for the attainment of its noble 
end far beyond what man in earjier days had dreamed of. 
IJp some of thejparticular oi^ns formed in this apparatus 
for carrying man upwards and onwards to the source of his 
being, I have already adverted. Head in the light of these 
ideas, the appearance of the University* among the great 
institutions of Christian civilisation is a phenomenon* of no 
common interest. Let us see Vheflher, itself among the 
historical results of Christianity, it does not vindicate its 
origin, and repay, so to speak, the debt of its birth, by 
the service that it renders to the great work of human 
cultivation. 

I do not enter, gentlemen, into the question from what 
source the University etymologically derives its name. At 
the very least, it is a name most aptly symbolising the pur¬ 
pose for which the thing itself exists. For the work of the 
University’as such covers the whole field of knowledge 
human and divine; the whole field of^our nature in all its 
powers; the whole field of time, in binding together sue- 
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cessive generations as they pass in the prosecution of their 
common destiny; aiding each to sow its proper seed and to 
reap its proper harvest from what has been sown before; 
storing up into its own treasure-house the spoils of every 
new venture in the domain of mental enterprise, and ever 
binding the present to pay over to the future an acknow¬ 
ledgment at least of the debt which for itself it owes the 
past If the work of improvement in human society under 
Christian influences be a continuous and progressive wtork, 
then we can well conceive why the King’s daughter, fore¬ 
shadowed in Holy Writ, has counted the University among 
her handmaids. If, apart from what may be the counsels 
of Providence as to ultimate success, it lajaessentidly in 
the nature of Christianity that it should aim at jiothing less 
than the entire regeneration of human nature and society, 
such a conception as that of the University was surely her 
appropriate ally. Think as we will upon the movement of 
man’s life and the course of his destiny, there is a fit asso¬ 
ciation, and a noble and lofty harmony, between the greatest 
gift of the Almighty to our race, on the one hand, and 
the subordinate but momentous ministries of those chief 
institutions of learning ^afid education, the business of 
one among which has gathered us to-day. „ 

The idea of the University, as we find it historically pre- * 
sented to us in the middle age, was to methodise, perpetuate, 
and aj)ply all knowledge which existed, and to adopt and 
take up into itself every new branch as it came successively 
into existence. TheSe various kinds of knowledge were 
applied for the various uses of life, such as the time appre¬ 
hended them. But the great truth was always held, and 
always kept in the centre of the system, that man himself 
is the crowning wonder of creation; that the study of his 
nature is the noblest study that the world affords; and 
that, to his advancement and improvement, all^^under- 
takings, all professions, all arts, all knowledge, all in¬ 
stitutions are subordinated, as means and instruments to 
their end. 

The old and established principle was that the Univer¬ 
sity had its base in the Faculty of Arts: Universita^ fiindatct 
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estinartihus. It was not meant by this maxim that-the 
Faculty of Arts was to have precedence over all other 
faculties, for this honour was naturally and justly accorded 
to Theology; both, we may suppose, because of the dignity 
of its subject-matter, which well may place it at the head of 
all human knowledge, and because it was, so to speak, in 
possession of the ground, and in the exercise of very powerful 
influence, at the period when the less oi^anised institutions 
foP teaching began to develop themselves into their final 
form of Universities. But the University was founded in 
the principle of universal culture, and the name Arts was 
intended to embrace every description of knowledge that, 
rising above |nere handicraft, could contribute to tinin the 
mina and faculties of man. To say, then, that the Univer¬ 
sity was founded in Arts, was to assert the universality of 
its work. The assertion was not less true, nor less far- 
sighted, because those who first made it may not have been 
conscious of its comprehending more than the studies of 
the trivium and the quadriviwm, which included grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomyf 
This catalogue is indeed a brief one, as compared with the 
countless branches of modern .§tudy; yet within its narrow 
^bounds it contains in principle, ht the least, the philosophy 
of speech, th% philosophy of the mind, the mathematical 
sciences, pure and mixed, and the Fine Arts. It is both 
more easy and more rational, all circumstances taken into 
view, to admire the vastness of the conception of ihe Uni¬ 
versity, than to wonder that dt was at first but partially 
unfolded and applied. 

The sincerity, the sagacity,'the energy of purpose, with 
which the old Universities were designed and organised 
may be discerned, as in other ways, so by the progressive 
expansion of their studies. The Roman law, after remaining 
longlilmost foigotten, became known anew to Europe; and, 
as it grew to be a study, the Universities provided for it 
with their faculty of laws; and with those degrees, Principal 
and Professors, which call this day for my grateful appre¬ 
ciation. Again, when the final triumph of barbarism at 
Constantinople compelled Greek learning to seek a home in 
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the west, provision began to be made forthwith in Univer¬ 
sities for its reception. I think my distinguished brother, 
if I may presume so to call him (Professor Mansell), could 
tell us that one of the first of those foundations was made 
in the very College at Oxford which he himself adorns. 
And the study, of which Greek learning is the main and 
most fruitful as well as the most arduous part, made its Vay 
under the well-deserved name of Humanity, to the very 
head of the Faculty of Arts. When in all physical science 
man, guided in no small degree by our own illustrious Bacon, 
became content (in Bacon’s language) to acknowledge himself 
only the servant and interpreter of Nature, and to walk in 
the paths of patient observation, the ground (TPas laid first 
for that Faculty of Medicine, which has attained in the 
University of Edinburgh to a distinction destined, I hope, 
to be as long-lived as it is without doubt extraordinary. 
We can hardly expect that human institutions should, with-'' 
out limit of time, retain the flexible and elastic tissues of 
their youth: and Universities in particular, as they have 
]^rown old and great, have come to interlace at many points 
with the interests and concerns of that outer world which 
has Hut little sympathy with their proper work: or they 
might have displayed at thiS day an organisation as complete^ 
relatively to the present state of knowledge £&id inquiry, as 
was that which they possessed some centuries ago. 
older history of the Universities of Europe not only presents 
many features of the utmost interest, but upon the whole 
inspires satisfaction and* challenges praise from the impartial 
observer. 

I might detain you long, gentlemen, upon the various 
kinds of good they did, and I might search long without 
tovering any characteristic evils to set down against it. 
What the castle was to the feudal baron, what the guild was 
to the infant middle-class, they were to knowledge afid to 
mental freedom; nor was it only that from them local 
ciUture received local shelter, and enjoyed through them an 
immunity from the assaults of barbarism in its vicinity: 
they established, so to speak, a telegraph for the mind; and 
a 1 the elements of intellectual culture scattered throughout 
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Europe were brought by them into near communion. With¬ 
out a visible head, or a coercive law, or a perilous tendency 
to aggression, they did for the mind of man what the unity 
of the Eoman Church aimed at doing for his soul. They 
did it by the strong sympathy of an inward life, and by a 
common interest and impulse, almost from their nature 
incapable of being directed to perverse or dangerous ends. 
Ijideed, it was not in their nature to supply the materials of 
any* combination formidable to other social powers acting 
each in its proper sphere, for they were on every side 
watched by jealous interests, and kept at once in check and 
in activity by competition. The monasteries for the Church, 
and the legat and medical professions with their special 
establishments of education, as they were matured in after 
times, prevented an undue ascendency; while in these seats 
alone there was supplied that good preservative against 
excess and disorder, that human knowledge was in them 
regarded as a whole,* and its various branches had, from their 
very neighbourhood, better definitions of their proper pro¬ 
vinces, and of their mutual relations. In whatever light 
we view them, there was a completeness in the idea and 
work of Universities, in proportion as their proper dev^op- 
ipent was attained, which may* well excite our wonder. 
They aimed alilce, as we have seen, at the preservation of 
all pld learning, and at the appropriation of all new. They 
bound themselves to prosecute alike thosg studies which fit 
men for the professions and the daily needs of life, and 
those which terminate upon man himself, whether by the 
investigation of truth or by the pursuit of refinement. They 
bore, and indeed they still bear, a character at once con¬ 
servative and progressive. If not uniformly, yet in general, 
their influence tended to mitigate extreme opinions: the 
Papal power, for example, knew no more formidable curb 
than lihe great University of Paris, and in England it was 
the special privilege of Oxford to rear up many centuries ' 
ago very eminent men of the class who have been well 
described by a German writer as Eeformers before the 
Eeformation. I speak now of men of action j but in both 
of the Universities I have named—and they are, I think. 
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the two placed by Huber at the head of all the northern 
Universities—there were also reared many men of the first 
order in power of thought, who discussed even the highest 
subjects with a freedom as well as a force much beyond 
what has been tolerated in the Latin Church since the 
alarm and shock of the Eeformation. Of all these, the test- 
known name to modern ears is Abelard; for it is associated 
with a romantic tale of passion, which some, and even sonje 
famous, writers have not thought it beneath them to degrade. 
But quite apart from the profound and sad interest, and the ^ 
warning lessons of Ms history, he was a man that gave to 
the human mind one of those enduring impulses whose 
effects remain long after their source has been forgotten, 
and influence the course of thought, and througjj thought, of 
action, after many generations. 

Universities were, in truth, a great mediating power 
between the high and the low, between the old and the 
new, between speculation and action, between authority and 
freedom. Of these last words, in their application to the 
political sphere, modem history, and the experience of our 
own time, afford abundant exemplification. In countries 
which enjoy political liberty, the Universities are usually 
firm supports of the est^lished order of things; but ija. 
countries under absolute government they* acquire a bias • 
towards innovation. Some excess may be noted in tjiese 
tendencies, but in^the main they bear witness against greater 
and more pernicious excesses. To take instances—the 
University of Edinbuigh did not very easily accommodate* 
itself to the Eevolution of 1688; it was long in the 
eighteenth c^tury before Cambridge returned Whig repre¬ 
sentatives to Parliament; and I believe the very latest of 
the Jacobite risings and riots occurred in Oxford. On the 
other hand, in some continental countries it has been the 
practice during the present century, when the j^olitical 
horizon threatened, at once to close tlf| Universities as the 
probable centres of agitation,—a proceeding so strange, 
according to our ideas and experience, that the fact may 
sound hardly credible; and within the last few weeks we 
ihay all have seen notices in the public journals of move- 
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ments in the University of Eome itself adverse to the 
Pontifical Government. 

It is in itself deeply interesting, and it should augment 
our thankfulness for the ample liberties we now enjoy, to 
trace them hack to their cradle. At one time we find 
nobles; at another, country gentlemen; at another, burgesses, 
engaged in the struggle against arbitrary power; but nowhere 
in the ancient history of this country is more deeply en- 
gftiven her unconquerable love of freedom than in the con¬ 
stitution and history of her Universities. Each of them, as 
, a brotherhood, bound together by the noble bond of learning, 
was a standing and living protest against the domination of 
mere wealth and of force in aU their forms; and they 
strengthened themselves for their conflict by the freedom 
of their arrangements, both of teaching and of discipline. 
As respects teaching, I neither define nor dispute the changes 
that the altered conditions of modern society may have 
required; but I think there is no doubt, that in proportion 
as we can give a just freedom to teaching by introducing 
into it the element of a wholesome competition, do we 
approach more closely to the primitive spirit and system of 
Universities. As to discipline, we may read the aversion of 
our forefathers to all slavish formalism in the personal 
freedom which *has been allowed to students — in that 
‘curious distribution of them into Nations, which appears to 
have? aimed at a system of self-government combined with 
pupilage — in the occasionah dangers, sometimes foj the 
pioment serious enough, to the public peace, which occurred 
from time to time; and lastly, let me say, in those suffrages 
which have so long been enjoyed in Scotland, and which 
have been extended to you under the authoriliy of Parlia¬ 
ment. It is indeed a fashion with some to ridicule that 
method of disputation which was used for testing talents 
and acquirements. I demur to the propriety of the pro¬ 
ceeding. It might be as just to ridicule the clumsiness of 
their weapons or tHir tools. These disputations were 
clumsy weapons; Ijut the question after all is, how did the 
men use them ? Let us confess, the defect was more than 
made good by the zeal with which in those times learning 
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was pursued; their true test is in the capacity and vigour 
which they gave to the mind, and this trial they can well 
abide. 

The sketch which I have endeavoured to give, though 
longer than I could wish, yet, touching as it does a subject 
of vast and varied interest, is, I admit, both slight and 
general, and would require much adaptation in detail to 
make it exactly suit each case. But it is essentisdly a 
picture of the past Jam, nova progmies coelo demittUur alk. 
The simple forms into which society was cast at the lime 
when Universities were equal to their work, have given 
place to a more extended and elaborate organisation, with 
greatly multiplied wants; and the very same state of society 
which now makes immensely enlarged dAnands on its 
establishments of learning and education, has «likewise re¬ 
duced the means of supplying them; for those prizes of 
talent and energy, and those opportunities of attaining eveij 
to colossal fortune, with which the outer walks of life now 
abound, have bid down the modest emoluments which science 
and learning offer within the precincts of Universities, have 
altered the prevailing tone of mind with respect to know¬ 
ledge, and have disposed the overwhelming mass of those 
who seek for education, ta seek it not for its own sake, but 
for the sake simply of its bearing on the. professions aid 
pursuits of life. 

Amidst a warm glow of reverence, gratitude, and attach- 
ment^there is di«iontent with the existing Universities, and 
a sense that they do not ^perform all their work. Part o£ 
this discontent is exacting and unreasonable; another part 
of it is justified by a comparison of the means which all or 
some of them possess with their performances, and ought to 
be met and to be removed. But besides the two forms of 
discontent I have named, there is a third, which is neither 
irrational like the first, nor yet remediable like th^ second. 
There must always be, especially in the most luminous and 
the most energetic minds, a sense of deficiency which we 
may properly call discontent in regard to the shortcomings 
of Univeraties when they are put to the test of measure¬ 
ment beside the abstract and lofty standard supplied by 
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their conception, their aim, and their older history. Tlie 
truth is, that that standard is one which it surpasses human 
wit to reach, especially in a period marked, as is this of ours, 
by a restless activity of the human spirit. For let us 
remember that it is the proper work of Universities, could 
they but perform it, while they guard and cultivate all 
ancient truth, to keep, themselves in the foremost ranks 
of modern discovery, to harmonise continually the inherited 
with the acquired wealth of mankind, and to give a 
chafter to freedom of discussion, while they maintain the 
reasonable limits of the domain of tradition and of authority. 

The question how far endowments for education are to 
be desired is beset with peculiar difficulty. Where they 
are small and* remote from public observation, they tend 
rapidly to tarpor. They are admirable where they come in 
aid of a good-will already existing, but where the good-will 
Joes not exist beforehand, they are as likely to stifle as to 
stimulate its growth. They make a high cultivation 
accessible to the youth who desires it, and who could not 
otherwise attain his worthy and noble end; on the other 
hand, they remove the spur by which Providence neutralises 
the indolence of man, and moves him to supply his wants. 
If the teacher, when unendowed^ may he constrained to 
forego all high ^training for students, and to provide only 
for their lower and more immediate demands; on the other 
hand, the teacher, when endowed, and in so far as he is 
endowed, is deprived of the aid which personal interest and 
private necessities can lend to the sense of duty, and he may 
be tempted to neglect or to minister bul feebly to the culture 
of his pupils, either, in its higher or in its lower sense. 

And it is never to be forgotten, that amidst aU the 
kinds of exertion incident to our human state, there is none 
more arduous, none more exhausting, than the work of 
teaching worthily performed. Some men, indeed, possess in 
this department a princely gift, which operates like a charm 
upon the young, and they follow such an one as soldiers 
follow their leader when he waves the banner of their native 
land before their eyes. But such men are rare; they are 
not less rare than are great men in any other walk of life. 
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Speaking generally, the work of teaching is, even when 
pursued with the whole heart, even when felt to be an 
absorbing work, but moderately successful; while he who- 
teaches with half his heart does not really teach at all. 

There are, however, considerations which tell on the 
other side. The solidity of establishments founded on old 
endowments supplies a basis on which there are gradually 
formed a mass of continuous traditions, always powerful and 
generally noble; and the very name of them, as it is handed 
on from generation to generation, becomes a watchworQ at 
once of affectionate remembrances and of lofty aspirations. ^ 
They lay hold of the young by those properties which are 
the finest characteristics of youth; and in our happy country 
the boy, when he is enrolled as a member o# one of, these 
institutions, feels that he is admitted to a shaae in a great 
inheritance, and instinctively bums to be worthy of the 
badge he has assumed. ^ 

Again, in a country which, like this, is both free and 
wealthy, all endowed institutions are op'en to the competition 
of the unendowed, and few establishments are so amply 
endowed as not to leave room for the operation on the 
teacher of those ordinary motives which prompt him to 
better his condition. This remark is eminently applicable 
to the Universities in Scotland. ^ , 

It is indeed alleged, and I think with truth, that the 
ancient Universities of England, with their magnificent en- 
down^pts, do nol^ effect so much as they ought on behalf of 
either education or of learning; with the spirit of improve¬ 
ment which now rulel in them, and with the powerful aid 
which the Legislature has given for the more free and 
efficacious use of their property, I believe that they will 
both further enlarge their field and plough it more deeply. 
But when all has been done that we can reasonably hope, 
the results will still seem small when compared with thoso 
produced in other times and in other countries; tiey will 
stiU give rise to disappointment 

Let it not, on that account, be concluded that it would 
be well to strip these great and ancient foundations of their 
trappings. The real merits, the real performances of Uni- 
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versities, cannot be fairly judged except by fairly measuring 
the strength of the competing power, that of the outer world,* 
' in all its busy spheres. The fact that a hundred pounds 
will not bring as much learning in England, or even in 
Scotland, as in Germany, is no more conclusive of this case 
than the fact that neither will the same sum buy as many 
eggs;*not because eggs are more scarce, but because money 
is more abundant. 

* ][jj may be, though I will not presume to assert positively 
it is, that the endowments of learning in our own country 
»do but redress, and that partially, the relative disadvantage 
at which, but for them, learning itself must have been 
placed by the increased attractions and multiplied openings 
which'the exterior spheres of modern life supply. This, 
however, we“ all must feel, that now is the time when it 
befits every teacher and every student connected with all 
these great and venerable institutions, to bestir himself, and 
to refute, at least in his own person, the charge that endow¬ 
ment gravitates towards torpor as its natural consummation, 
if indeed we desire that in a critical though not an unkindly 
age the Universities should stdl enjoy that intelligent respect 
which has been paid them by so many generations. I have 
been assuming all along that all Universities are united by 
a paramount bond of common interest, and I have therefore 
discussed them at large. If now we contract our view to 
the Universities of Scotland—if again we bring it yet nearer 
home, and look at Edinburgh alone, we hafe the consqjation 
«f thinking that Envy herself cai^ scarcely charge either the 
whole of them, or this one in particufar, with an abuse of 
wealth. 

In the history of the University of Edinburgh, we may 
olearly trace the national character of Scotland—we find 
there all that hardy eneigy, that gift of extracting much 
from little, and husbanding every available provision—of 
eupplying the defects of external appliances and means from 
within by the augmented effort and courage of man, that 
power to make an ungenial climate smile, and a hungry soil 
teem with all the bounties of Providence, which have given 
to Scotland a place and a name among men so far beyond 

c 
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what was due to her geographical extent or to her natural 
‘ resources. The progress of this University during the last 
century—I strive to speak impartially—is truly wonderful: 
from the days of Carstairs, Pitcairn, Monro, and Sibbald, at 
its beginning, to those of Brown and Stewart, of Robertson 
and Blair, of Cullen, the second Monro, of Black, of Playfair, 
of Robison, of Sir William Hamilton, and many othem both 
before and since its close. 

It would be most unjust in any review of the forJulSes 
of this University not to notice that great peculiarity in its 
condition—^its subjection to the local municipal authority.* 
I speak, gentlemen, of what history tells. I have stated 
that it is the business of Universities to give a charter to 
freedom of discussion; and I am sure you i^ill allow me to 
say that, without prejudice, this is the impression that a 
perusal of the ancient history of Edinburgh makes on my 
mind. In lieu of sovereigns, and great nobles and prelates, 
for patrons, visitors. Chancellors, and tjhe like, the University 
of Edinburgh, as a general rule, could look no farther and no 
higher than to the Council of the “ good town *’ itself. A 
relation, originally intended for a great secondary school, 
survived that stage of the career of the institution, and con¬ 
tinued to influence its afliirs, when it was to all intents and 
purposes a University; and I must say, that the history* of 
this relation appears to be highly honourable to all parties 
concerned. On the side of the teaching body we comAonly 
find Reference aftd trust. On the side of the superintending 
corporation, in generationg gone by—^for the present is nut 
within the sphere of my discussion—we find patronage 
effectively and intelligently exercised, and the most assiduous 
and friendly care bestowed in improving and enlarging the 
organisation. I speak with the freedom of historical inquiry 
and with chartered freedom of discussion before an academic 
audience: modem times do not fall within my province: 
but I must say, in looking to the past, that it will indeed 
be easier for the Town Council of our own day, in the dis¬ 
charge of the large and important share of governing duties 
that are still lodged in its hands, to fall bdow than to rise 
above the level of those who preceded it in the critical 
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times pi-eoeding and following the Legislative Union. And 
now, my younger friends, you to whom I owe the distinc¬ 
tion of the office which enables and requires me to address 
you, if I have dwelt thus at length upon the character and 
scope of Universities, and their place in the scheme of 
Christian civilisation, it is in order that, setting before you 
the*dignity that belongs to. them, and that is reflected on 
^heir members, and the great opportunities which they offer, 
both of advancement and of improvement, I might chiefly 
suggest and impress by facts, which may be more eloquent 
than precepts, the responsibilities that are laid upon you by 
the enjoyment of these gifts and blessings. 

Much, hqjvever, might be said to you on the acquisition 
of tfie knowledge which will be directly serviceable to you 
in your several professions. Much on the immense value of 
that kind of training, in which the subjects learned have 
' for their chief aim not to inure the hand (so to speak) to 
the use of its tools*in some particular art, but to operate on 
the mind itself, and, by making it flexible, manifold, and 
strong, to endow it with a general aptitude for the duties 
and exigencies of life. Much, lastly, on the frame of mind 
in which you should pursue your work. Of these three 
branches, the topics belonging to the first are the most 
obvious and shnple, for it requires no argument to persuade 
th^ workman, that he must be duly furnished with his tools, 
and must know how to handle them. 

The reasons are less directly palpable which hafe made 
it the habit of our country to* speijd, where means permit, 
many precious years upon studies void in a great degree of 
immediate bearing upon the intended occupations of our 
after life. There may, however, be the means of showing 
first, that even the direct uses of the studies which you 
include under the general designation of humanity, are more 
considerable, when they are collected into one view, than 
might have been supposed; and secondly, that the most’ 
distinguished professional men bear witness with an over¬ 
whelming authority, in favour of a course of education in 
which to train the mind shall be the first object, and to 
stock it, the second. 
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Man is to be trained chiefly by studying and by knowing 
man; and we are prepared for knowing man in life by 
learning him first in books, much as we are tahght to draw 
from drawings before we draw from nature. But if man is 
to be studied in books, he will best be studied in such books 
as present him to us in the largest, strongest, sin^lest, in a 
word, the most typical forms. These forms are principally 
found among the ancients. t 

Nor can the study of the ancients be dissociated fwm 
the study of their languages. There is a profound relation 
between thought and the investiture which it chooses for 
itself; and it is, as a general rule, most true, that we cannot 
know men or nations unless we know their to^jgue. 

Diversity of language was, like labour, a temporal penalty 
inflicted on our race for sin; but being, like labour, originally 
penal, like labour it becomes, by the ordinance of God, a 
fertile source of blessing to those who use it aright. It is * 
the instrument of thought, but it is not a blind or dead 
instrument; it is like the works in metal that Dscdalus and 
Vulcan were fabled to produce; and even as the limping 
deity was supported in his walk by his nymphs of so-caUed 
brass, in like manner language reacts upon and bears up the 
thoughts from which it springs, and comes to take rank 
among the most effective powers for the discipline of the 
mind. ^ 

But more impo|tant than the quest of professional know¬ 
ledge, ftiore vital than the most effective intellectual train¬ 
ing, is the remaining qiiestioti of the temper and aim with ' 
which the youth prosecutes his work. 

It is my privilege to be the first who has ever thus 
addressed you in the capacity of Eector. But without doubt 
your ears have caught the echo of those affectionate and 
weighty counsels which the most eminent men of the age. 
have not thought it beneath them to address to the students 
of a sister Scottish University. Let me remind you how 
one of European fame, who is now your and my academical 
superior, how the great jurist, orator, philosopher, and l egig - 
lator^ who is our Chancellor, how Lorf Brougham besought 
the youth of Glasgow, as I in his words would more fj^bly, 
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but not leas earnestly, pray you, “to believe how incom¬ 
parably the present season is verily and indeed the most 
precious of ^our whole lives,” and how “ every hour you 
squander here will,” in other days, “rise up against you, 
and be paid for by years of bitter but unavailing regrets.” 
Let me reafdl to you how another Lord Eector of Glasgow, 
whose name is cherished in every cottage of his country, 
(Mid whose strong sagacity, vast range of experience, and 
enefg;|r of will were not one whit more eminent than the 
tenderness of his conscience, and his ever wakeful and 
wearing sense of public duty—let me recall to you how 
Sir Robert Peel, choosing from his quiver with a congenial 
foretlyiught that shaft which was most likely to strike home, 
averred befpre the same academic audience what may as 
safely be declared to you, that “there is a presumption, 
amounting almost to certainty, that if any one of you wiU 
determine to be eminent in whatever profession you may 
choose, and will act Vith unvarying steadiness in pursuance 
of that determination, you will, if health and strength be 
given to you, infallibly succeed.” The mountain tops of 
Scotland behold on every side of them the witness, and 
many a one of what were once hjr morasses and her moor¬ 
lands, now blossoming as the rose, carries on its face the 
proof, that it is*in man and not in his circumstances that 
the, secret of his destiny resides. For most of you that 
destiny will take its final bent towards ev|l or towards good, 
not from the information you imbibe, but from the hsftits of 
mind, thought, and life that yoti shall acquire, during your 
academical career. Could you with the bodily eye see the 
moments of it as they fly, you would see them all pass by 
you, as the bee that has rifled the heather bears its honey 
through the air, charged with the promise, or it may be with 
the menace, of the future. In many things it is wise to 
believe*before experience—until you may know; and believe 
me when I tell you that the thrift of time will repay you in 
after life with an usury of profit beyond your most sanguine 
dreams, and that the waste of it will make you dwindle, 
alike in intellectual and in moral stature, beyond your 
darkest reckonings. 
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I am Scotchman enough to know that among you there 
are always many who are already, even in their tender years, 
fighting with a mature and manful courage the battle of life. 
When they feel themselves lonely amidst the crowd, when 
they are for a moment disheartened by that Difficulty which 
is the rude and rocking cradle of every kind of excellence— 
when they are conscious of the pinch of poverty and self- 
denial, let them be conscious, too, that a sleepless Eye ic 
watching them from above, that their honest efforts *are 
assisted, their humble prayers are heard, and all things are 
working together for their good. Is not this the life of 
faith, which walks by your side from your rising in the 
morning to your lying down at night—whichalights lyp for 
you the cheerless world, and transfigures aR, that you 
encounter, whatever be its outward form, with hues brought 
down from heaven ? 

These considerations are applicable to all of you. You 
are all in training here for educated *life, for the higher 
forms of mental experience, for circles limited perhaps, but 
yet circles of social influence and leadership. Some of you 
may be chosen to greater distinctions and heavier trials, and 
may enter into that class pf which each member while he 
lives is envied or admired:— 

« * 

■ ■ And when he dies he leares a lofty name, 

A light, a landmark, on the cliffs of fame. < 

And, ^ntlemen, the hope of an enduring fame is without 
deubt a powerful incentive to virtuous action, and you may^ 
suffer it to float before you as a vision of refreshment, 
second always and second in the long interval to your con¬ 
science and the will of God. For an enduring fame is one 
stamped by the judgment of the future, that future whitdi 
dispels illusions, and smashes idols into dust. Little of 
what is criminal, little of what is idle, can endure eVbn the 
first touch of the ordeal; it seems as though this purging 
power, following at the heels of man and trying his work; 
were a witness and a harbinger of the great and final 
account. 

So then the thirst of an enduring fame is near to 
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the love of true excellence. ' But the fame of the moment 
is a dangerous possession and a bastard motive; and he who 
does his acts in order that the echo of them may come back 
as a soft music in his ears, plays false to his noble destiny 
as a Christian man, places Wself in continual danger of 
dallying with wrong, and taints even his virtuous actions at 
their source. N'ot the sublime words alone of the Son of 
God and His apostles, but heathenism too, even while its 
vision is limited to the passing scene, testifies with an 
hundred tongues that the passing scene itself presents to us 
^virtue as an object, and a moral law, graven deeply in our 
whole nature, as a guide. But now, when the screens that 
so bounded hujnan vision have been removed, it were sad 
indeed, and i^ot more sad than shameful, if that being should 
be content to live for the opinion of the moment, who has 
immortality for his inheritance. He that never dies, can 
fie not afford to wait patiently a while ? And can he not 
let Faith, which interprets the present, also guarantee the 
future ? Nor are there any two habits of mind more distinct 
than that which chooses success for its aim and covets after 
popularity, and that, on the other hand, which values and 
defers to the judgments of our fellow-men as helps in the 
attainment of truth. 

But I woul(f not confound with the sordid worship of 
popi^arity in after life, the graceful and instinctive love of 
praise in the uncritical period of youth. On the contrary, 
I say, avail yourselves of that stimulus to good deed#, and 
^hen it proceeds from worthy sources ayd lights upon worthy 
conduct, yield yourselves to the warm satisfaction it inspires; 
but yet, even while young, and even amidst the glow of that 
delight, keep a vigilant eye upon yourselves, refer the honour 
to Him from whom all honour comes, and ever be inwardly 
ashamed for not being worthier of His gifts. 

Butf gentlemen, if you let yourselves enjoy the praise 
of your teachers, let me beseech you to repay their care, 
and to help their arduous work, by entering into it with 
them, and by showing that you meet their exertions neither 
with a churlish mistrust nor with a passive indifference, but 
with free and ready gratitude. Bely upon it, they require 
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your sympathy; and they requtre it more in proportion as 
they are worthy of their work. The faithful and able 
teacher, says an old adage, is in loco parentis. His charge 
certainly resembles the mother’s care in this, that, if he be 
devoted to his task, you can measure neither the cost to him 
of the efforts which he makes, nor the debt of gratitude you 
owe him. The great poet of Italy—the profound and lofty 
Dante—had had for an instructor one ^ whom, for a miser¬ 
able vice, his poem places in the regions of the danmed; 
and yet this lord of song—^this prophet of all the knowledge 
of his time—^this master of every gift that can adorn the * 
human mind—when in those dreary regions he sees the 
known image of his tutor, avows in langu£|ge of a magni¬ 
ficence all his own, that he cannot, even now, yrithhold his 
sympathy and sorrow from his unhappy teacher, for he re* 
collects how, in the upper world, with a father’s tender care, 
that teacher had pointed to him the way by which man 
becomes immortal. • 

Gentlemen, I have detained you long. Perhaps I have 
not had time to be brief; certainly I could have wished 
for much larger opportunities of maturing and verifying 
what I have addressed to you upon subjects which have 
always possessed a hold on my heart, and have long had 
public and palpable claims on my attentfon. Such as I 
have, I give. And now, finally, in bidding you farewelj, let 
me invoke every blessing upon your venerable University in 
its n%w career; upon the youth by whom its halls are 
gladdened, and upop the distinguished Head and abl^ 
teachers by whom its places of authority are adorned. 

^ Branetto Latini. 

So fosse tntto pieno ’1 mio dimando, 

Bisposi io lui, roi non saresto ancora 
Dell’ umana natura posto in bando; 

Obt in la monte m’ & fitta, ed or m' accora 
La oara e baona imagine patema 
Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 

Mi ’nsegnavate come 1’ uom s' etema. 

lt\fento, XV. 79.^ 
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,Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and Gentlemen —The 
subject on which I desire to address to you my parting 
words is, the place of ancient Greece in the providential 
order qf the wsrld. 

Even the, pointed announcement of such a subject may 
seem to partake of paradox. No one, indeed, would think 
of denying that the people, who inhabited that little cluster 
of ru^ed mountains and of narrow vales, played a part, 
and a great part, upoh the stage of history, and left a mark, 
not deep only, but indelible, upon the character of the 
human race. No one would deny that they have delivered 
to us brilliant examples of energy in action, and matchless 
productions of the mind and han^, models in letters and in 
a;t Nor is there any doubt about the fact, that Christian 
Europe has during many generations assigned to Greece the 
largest share in the cultivation of the human mind. But 
this age, which questions much, question^ naturally enough 
^the propriety of the judgment, which has thus awarded her 
the place of honour in the careef of general education. Her 
language, her history, her literature, and her art are regarded 
as the privileged delight and separate entertainment of the 
few; Ij^ut there is no clear perception in the majority of 
minds, that all these have entered deeply into the common 
interests of mankind. Lastly, they are distinguished in so 
broad I manner from the teaching of the Gospel, nay in 
certain points and instances they are so much in conflict 
with the spirit of the Evangelical code, that there is a dis¬ 
position to regard them as belonging exclusively to the 
secular order, as weU as to the secondary, and if 1 may 
so speak ornamental, interests of life. To its secondary 
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interests, because Greece does not propose to teach us how 
to choose a profession, or to make way in the world:— 

Tt 8c ft w^cA^crowr ot pvdfiot irpios raX^tra;^ 

To the secular order, because it is beyond doubt that we 
cannot obtain from her the lessons of true religion. ^ Nay, 
she has sometimes almost assumed the attitude of its rival: 
for both the period of the revival of learning, and also more 
modem times, have supplied signal instances, in which* her 
fascinations have well-nigh persuaded men of genius or of 
letters. Christian-born, to desert their allegiance to their 
faith, and endeavour to revive for themselves, at least in the 
region of the fancy, the worship once in use at her, long- 
abandoned shrines. , 

Other reasons besides these have produced a practical 
indisposition to regard ancient Greece as having had a 
distinct, assignable, and most important place in the* 
providential government of the world. Something that 
may be called religionism, rather than religion, has led us 
for the most part not indeed to deny in terms that God has 
been and is the God and Father and Governor of the whole 
human race, as well as of Jews and Christians, yet to think 
and act as if His providential eye and care had been co]j- 
fined in ancient times to the narrow vallljr of Jerusalem, 
and since the Advent to the Christian pale, or eveij to 
something which, enforcing some yet narrower limitation at 
our own arbitrary will, we think fit to call such. But 
surely He, who cared,for the sixscore thousand persons in 
ancient Nineveh that could not distinguish between their 
right hand and their left, He without whom not a sparrow 
falls. He that shapes, in its minutest detail, even the inani¬ 
mate world, and clothes the lily of the field with its beauty 
and its grace. He never forgot those sheep of His in the 
wilderness, but as, on the one hand. He solicited tidb, and 
bore witness to them of Himself, by never-ceasing bounty 
and by the law written in their hearts, so on the other 
hand in unseen modes He used them, as He is always using 
us, for either the willing, or if not the willing, then the 

^ Aristoph. 648. 
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unconscious or unwilling, furtherance and accomplishment 
of His designs. The real paradox then would he not to 
assert, but to deny or even to overlook, the part which may 
have been assigned to any race, and especially to a race of 
such unrivalled gifts, in that great and all-embracing plan 
for the rearing and training of the human children of our 
Fathef in heaven, which we call the Providential Govem- 
m§nt of the world. 

Such preparation, ascertained and established upon the 
solid ground of fact, may be termed prophecy in action; 
'and is, if possible, yet stronger for the confirmation of belief, 
and yet more sublime in aspect as an illustration of 
Almighty grea^ess, than prophecy in word. 

But’ in this Providential government there are diversities 
nf operations. In this great house ^ there are vessels of 
gold and silver, vessels of wood and earth. In the sphere 
fif common experience we see some human beings live and 
die, and furnish by their life no special lessons visible to 
man, but only that general teaching, in elementary and 
simple forms, which is derivable from every particle of 
human experience. Others there have been who, from the 
time when their young lives first, as it were, peeped over 

the horizon, seemed at once to 

• • 

Flame in the forehead of the morning sky ; ^ 

4 

whose lengthening years have been but one growing splen¬ 
dour, and at the last who 

* leai^e a lefty name, 

A light, a landmark, on the cliffs of fame.^ 

Now, it is not in the general, the ordinary, the element¬ 
ary way, but it is in a high and special sense, that I claim 
for ancient Greece a marked, appropriated, distinctive place 
in the Providential order of the world. And I will set 
about'expfeining what I mean. 

I presume that all philosophy, claiming to be Christian, 
regards the history of our race, from its earliest records 
down tq, the Incarnation and Advent of our Lord, as a 

* LyoidaSi ^ Moore. 


1 2 Tim., ii. 20. 
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preparation for that transcendent event, on which were to be 
hung thereafter the destinies of our race. 

Let us, however, examine more particularly that opinion 
which has prevailed in the world, sometimes sustained by 
argument, ofteiier by sufferance, sometimes lurking under¬ 
ground, and sometimes emboldened to assert itself in the- 
face of day, that although the Divine care extends in a 
general way to all men, yet we are to look for this prepara¬ 
tion, at least for the positive parts of it, nowhere except in. 
the pages of the Old Testament, and in the history and 
traditions of the Patriarchs and the Jews. This opinion*! 
has what some of our fathers would have termed " a face of 
piety ”; it has undoubtedly been held by pi^us persons, and 
urged in what are termed the interests of ijligion. But 
that face I am persuaded is a face only, a mask which ought 
to be stripped off, as it hides the reality from our view. 

According to this theory, we are to consider the line ot 
the patriarchs and the descendants of Abraham as exclusively 
the objects of any Divine dispensation which, operating in 
the times before the Advent, is to be reckoned as part of 
the preparation for the great event. To them we are to 
look as the guardians of all human excellence in all its 
infinite varieties; and when we seem to find it elsewhere, 
we are either to treat the phenomenon a^spurious, or efse, 
believing without sight, we are to consider it as derived, 
through some hidden channel, from the stores communicated 
by bivine revelation to the favoured race. This theory' 
found perhaps its fullest, nay even its most properly fanatical, 
development in the Paradise Begained of Milton. There the- 
works of the Greek intellect and imagination are depre¬ 
ciated in a strain of the utmost extravagance; and, what- 
is worse, the extravagance is made to proceed from those 
Divine lips, all whose words were weighed and measured in 
the exactest balances and lines of truth. First, *the pro¬ 
position is advanced by the poet that divine inspiration 
precludes the need of any other knowledge, even “ though 
granted true”; “but these,” so proceeds the'speech— 

But these are false, or little else but dreams, 

Conjectures, fisucies, built on nothing firm. 
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The Greek philosophers are dismissed, as a body, with 
wholesale condemnation: while Hojner and the tragedians 
are stated, with a gravity in itself wonderful enough, to 
have learned the art of poetry from the Jews:— 

t 

All our law and etoiy atrewed 
With hymns, our psalms with artful terms inscribed, 

Our Hebrew songs and harps, in Babylon 
That pleased so well our victors’ ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us these arts derived. 

The orators are set to compete with the Hebrew prophets:— 

Herein to our prophets far beneath 
As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government.^ 

A competifion this, which would probably have caused the 
greatest astonishment to those to whom the prize in it is 
awarded. 

It is difficult tg understand how Milton’s genius could 
have prompted him thus to pit against one another things 
reaUy, in the main, incommensurable; or how his learning, 
which must have made him acquainted with the Greek 
philosophy, could have failed to impress him with the belief 
that men like Aristotle and PlatJ> were earnest seekers after 
truth. • 

Warburton observes upon these passages, that they were 
in Accordance with the fashion of the time. And it appears 
that, especially in the later years of Miltbn’s life, the^ were 
a number of learned men, Egglish and foreign, such as 
Bochart, Huet, Voss, Gale, and Bogan, who busied them¬ 
selves in showing correspondences between the Hebrew and 
the Pagan traditions, and who in some instances, particularly 
that of Huet, Bishop of Avranches, pushed their undertak¬ 
ing into undue and fanciful detail. But I have not found 
that they propounded any doctrine in reference to the 
derivation of heathen literature from Jewish sources, either 
to. the sweeping extent, or in the cynical spirit, of the 
Paradise Begtdned. Their object appears to have been a 
different one, namely, to fortify the historical credit of 

^ Paradise Brained, Book iv. 291, 384, 856a 
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the sacred records by tracing elsewhere matter essentially 
corresponding witli their contents; either as clothed in con¬ 
temporary disguises, or as flowing from a common fountain¬ 
head. 

In truth, the seed-plot of this peculiar learning belongs 
to a much earlier and a more interesting and important 
literature. Paganism, which had been for the two greatest 
races of the ancient world in their infancy a creed, and ip 
their riper age a profession, did not, when assailed by,the 
victorious advance of Christianity, retire from the intellectual 
battle-field without a desperate struggle, carried on in its 
behalf with all the resources of powerful and subtle in¬ 
tellects. As a revelation of the designs of^God for the 
recovery and moral renovation of mankind, the Gospel was 
not unfairly required to give an account, not only of itself, 
but of everything else in the world that preceded or opposed 
it. The Pagan system, if it had nothing else, had at least* 
one important advantage in the controversy. It represented 
a continuous unbroken tradition, dating from beyond the 
memory of man: it had come down from father to son 
through more than a hundred generations with an ostensible 
sameness and a very widely extended sway; and none could 
name the day when, in the two far-famed peninsulas that 
had given the breath of life to the ancient world, it did ndt 
exist and prevail 

Under these circumstances, it was most difficult for *the 
Chrislfean apologisls to admit that there lay in the old 
religions of the wor^d, and particularly in the Greek or» 
the Latin mythology, any nucleus or germ of the primeval 
truth. For the logical consequence of such an a4miseion 
might have seemed to be that they should not sweep the old 
religion off the face of the earth, but endeavour to reduce it 
to some imagined standard of its purer infancy: that they 
should not destroy it, but reform it; whereas, en the 
contrary, their purpose was, and could not but be, not to 
reform but to destroy. They met, then, the traditional 
claims of Paganism by taking their stand upon the purer, 
clearer, and still older tradition of the Hebrews. They 
parried the negative value in argument of an undefined 
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antiquity with the positive record of the creation of the 
world, and with the sublime exordium of the human race, 
propagated in a definite line from man to man, down to 
the firm ground of historic times. So far so good. But 
fltill they were obstinately confronted by a system conter¬ 
minous both in space and in duration with the civilised 
world* and able, too, to say of itself, with some apparent 
tr^ith, that when civilisation and culture themselves 
begtyi they did not make or bring it, but found it on the 
ground before them. Thus upon the merely historic field 
•the battle might have looked, to the ordinary spectator, 
like a drawn one; while it seemed needful for the dignity 
and high origi^ of the new religion to conquer not at one 
point "but at all. Hence perhaps the tendency of the 
■Christian apologists, in unconscious obedience to the 
exigencies of controversy, after they had proved by reason¬ 
ing the truth and authority of the Gospel, and had smitten 
their enemy, as they, did smite him, to the dust, by their 
moral arguments against Paganism, to accelerate its end, 
and to demolish the very last of its seeming titles, its 
antiquity of origin, by refusing to affiliate any part or parcel 
■of it, at any point of time, to the stock of a primeval 
religion, and by contending that lo much of truth as was 
selttered through the rolls of its literature had been filtered 
in detail through successive media, from Greece to Home, 
from* Egypt to Greece, but was ultimately to be traced in 
•every case to the ancient people of God, ahd to the records 
And traditions which had had an.historical existence among 
them. 

I turn now to the remarkable work of Eusebius, com¬ 
monly called the Praeparatio JSmngelica. In that work 
he sets forth the moral impurity, imbecility, impiety, and 
falseness of the Pagan system. He contrasts with it the 
marvellaus prerogatives of the older Scriptures. In what 
lies beyond this province, he is not so injudicious as to 
depreciate the intellectual development of the Hellenic race, 
alike original and vast But he says they learned, in its 
elementary form, the “ superstitious error ” of their religion, 
which by their own genius they afterwards recast and 
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adorned,^ from Egyptian, Phcenician, and other foreign 
sources: but their glimpses of' the Godhead, and whatever 
they had of instruction for the soul’s health, they obtained, 
by importation mediate or immediate, from the Hebrews 
only, except in as far as it was supplied them by the light 
of nature.® 

The question here arises, if the Hellenic race got* their 
religion from Phoenicia and Egypt, from whence did Egypt 
and Phoenicia obtain it? And here it is that we gome 
upon the cliief error into which Eusebius was led by the 
controversial exigencies of his position. He treats the* 
religions of the world as having been purely and wholly, 
even in their first beginnings, errors and inventions of the 
human mind, without any trace or manner of relationship 
to that Divine truth which, as he truly tells us, had been 
imparted to the Hebrews long before the days of Moses 
and the composition of the Pentateuch. According to himy 
the old religions were made up of worships offered to the 
heavenly bodies, to the powers of nature, to the spirits of 
departed men, to useful or important arts and inventions, 
aid to the demoniac race in its two families of the good and 
the evil. 

He admits, in every phrt of his work, that he appears in 
the arena to maintain and justify the Ohristians as the 
authors of a schism in the religious world; and this 
admission it is which, by the nature of his proposition! and 
his Vgument, he* converts into a boast. 

^ This appropriating jH^er of 4he Greeks is well expressed in a passa^ 
quoted by Eusebius from Diodorus, who is describing the view taken of that 
power by the Egyptians { Pra ^. Evang. ii. 6), xaWXow 5^ toi>j 'EXXjjwi 
Toin im^vtrrirovi Alyvrrluv ^puis re xai fieods, 

^ These sentiments are not only contained in particular passages of the 
Praeparaiio, but run through the whole work. See for instance: 

On the foreign origin of the Greek religion, bk. i. 6, i. 10, ii. 1, and ii 8, 
The Hellenio nv9o\oylcu, KiruOtp ipnuvrat, iii. 4. 

On the composition of the old religions, v. 3. ft . 

On the commendation of the Greek genius and the philosopher^ i. 6 (ri 
ffifivi, rTjt ytppolat 'EXX^vmj' ^offotptat), L 8, L 10, xi. 1, and ii 6 (i iwitiatm 
nXdrwv ... 6 •KivTW apurros), v. 33. 

On the light of nature, ii 6 koX atrroiiHicroii ipvolati, jufiXXot' Si 
OeoSiSdicroit), and elsewhere ^wucal hpotai. 

On the appropriations from the Hebrews, bks. ix. and x. 
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The view taken by Eusebius was, I apprehend, that 
generally taken by the Christian apologists. Saint Clement 
of Alexandria ^ not only denies the originality of the Greeks 
in what they possessed of truth, but treats as a theft their 
appropriation of Hebrew ideas and fancifully, I might say 
whimsically, supports the charge by instances of plagiarism 
perpetrated by one Greek author on another. Justin 
lifcrtyr ^ allows no higher parentage to the Greek mythology 
than> the poets, who were bad enough, or, still worse as 
he says, the philosophers. Lactantius^ ascribes to fallen 
• angels, or d(emons, the invention of image-worship. Theo- 
philus ® affirms that the gods of the heathen were dead men; 
Lactantius® tlj^t they were maximi et pot&iUimmi. 
But time does not permit and the argument does not require 
me to pursue this part of the subject into greater detail.'^ 
Suffice it to say that the early Christian writers, not the 
Taarrow-minded men that many take them for, did not deny 
or disparage the intellectual prodigies of the great heathen 
races, of those marvellous philosophers, as Eusebius often 
calls them, that Plato so eminently commended by his 
intellectual debtor the great Saint Augustine;® nor did 
they make light of the voice of nature in the soul of man, 
nor of the Divine Government over the whole world at 
eviry period of its existence, nor of the truths to be found 

^fStrom. bk. vi. p, 618, ed. Col. 1688. 

^ Celsus appears to bare used the same imputat|pn of being cwyists 
against the Hebrews; and to have been confuted by Origen on accdunt of 
flhe greater antiquity of the Jewish histoiies. Stillingfleet, Orig. Sac. ch. i. 
(vol. i. p. 16, Oxf. ed.) * 

^ Cokortatio ad Graecos, 43, 51, 62. * Dvo. hist, ii. 16. 

* Ad Avdol. L p. 76, A. ® Div, Inst. i. 8. 

Saint Augustine traced the prophecies of Christ in the Sibylline Books 
(de Civ. Dei, bk. zviii. c. 23). Like the other Christian apologists, he com¬ 
monly treats the heathen deities as real spirits of evil. He seems, in part, 
like Ensebius, to resolve the personages of the Greek and Roman Mythology 
into—1. Men deified after death; 2. Elements or Nature Powers; 3. Dsmones 
(de Civ. Dei, bk. zviii c. 14). He recognises divine aid given to the philo¬ 
sophers of Greece (de Civ. Dei, bk. ii. c. 7); and in tracing the history of 
the twb dvitates, the Co^ssAis, and the Terrestris, he says (bk. xvL c. 10), 
that probably ^ere were children of the former in the latter, as well as of 
the latter b the former. 

^De Civ. Dei, viil 4, and Contra Acad. iii. 37. 
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in ancient writei's. Bnt the defiled and putrescent %stem 
of religion which they found confronting them, 
as it was from antiquity, wide extension, generm*'d)nsent, 
from the strength of habit, and from the tenacioup ^as^ of 
powerful interests upon temporal possessions and advantages, 
this evil system they hunted down in argument ^it'hout 
mercy, and did not admit to be an historical and traditional 
derivation from a primeval truth, which the commfin 
ancestry of the Semitic and the European races had ^nce 
in common enjoyed. 

It can hardly be said that there was intentional unfair- ^ 
ness in this proceeding. The Christian writers laboured 
under the same defect of critical knowledge and practice 
with their adversaries. They took the lives, deeds, and 
genealogies of the heathen deities, just as they found them 
in the popular creed, for the starting-points of their argu¬ 
ment. Their immediate business was to confute a falsd' 
religion, and to sweep from the face of the world a crying 
and incurable moral evil: not to construct an universal 
philosophy of the religious history ; for which the 

time had not then, and perhaps has not yet, arrived. But 
we have new sources of knowledge, new means of detecting 
error and guiding inquiry, new points of view open to us; 
and the more freely and faithfully we ustf them the more 
we shall find cause to own, with reverence and thankM- 
ness. the depth, and height, and breadth of the wisdom* and 
gooohess of God.* 

Meantime, it is eqsy to«perceive the polemical advantage 
which was obtained by this unsparing manner of attack. 
He brought the case straight to issue, not between differently 
shaded images of a Deity confessedly the same, with riieir 
respective champions ready to uphold their sevenl^cllaims 
amidst the din of contending preferences and of intMinable 
dispute, but, taking his stand on the threshold^of the 
argument, and lik% a soldier in fight disencumbering Ij^moself 
of all detail, between the God of the Hebrews qq .^ne 
side, worshipped from the beginning of mankind, and 
pretended gods on the other, which could render no distinct 
account of their origin, and were in truth no gods at all 
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estimate the greatness of this advantage, we must 
tak^ ^y'^^iew the nature of the adverse arguments. The 
Pagan "^(^ampions did not too much embarrass themselves 
by uefeni^ng the popular forms and fables of the old re- 
lij^on. ^Perhaps, to the credulous villager, the religion of 
Porphyry might have been as unintelligible or as odious as 
that of St. Paul. All these incumbrances were at once 
disposed of by being treated on the Pagan side as allegorical, 
figuiative, secondary manifestations of the true Deity, or 
even as having been in many cases due to the intrusive 
* and mischievous activity of the spirits of evil. The Pagan 
champion, then, was himself contending, not for the forms, 
but for the ope gi'eat unseen Deity, which, driven to his 
shifts, he afljrmed to lie hid within the forms. To admit, 
under circumstances like these, that any principle of inward 
life, under whatever incrustations, was latent in the myth- 
*ology as it lay before their eyes, would have been to betray 
the truth. And any seeming approach to that admission, 
such as allowing that that foul and loathsome corpse had 
once been alive id youthful health and beauty, might have 
sorely hindered and perplexed the Christian argument on 
its way to the general mind. 

As respects the religious ideas of the Greeks, properly 
so called, and their philosophic tenets, the scholars of the 
se^^enteenth century seem to have occupied much the same 
ground with Eusebius and the early Christian writers. But 
as respected their mythological personages, not having the 
Tagans to argue with, they had no prejudices against finding 
for them a lineage in Scripture. I am not competent to 
determine how far in the prosecution of their task they 
wei^ into excess. But those who admit the truth of the 
Sacaet^^ocords, must surely decline to say that they were 
wron^lh principle. We are not called upon to believe 
that ^Jeptune was Japhet, or that Iphigenia was Jephthah's 
daughter, or that Deucalion was Noah, oy that Bellerophon 
was wally , Joseph in the house of Potiphar, notwithstanding 
certain resemblances of circumstances by which these mid 
some other such cases are marked. But if we believe in 


the substantial soundness of the text of Scripture 
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the substantial truth of its history, we must then also 
believe that the Hamitic and Japhetic races, as they in 
their successive branches set out upon their long migrations, 
brought with them, from the early home which they had 
shared with the sons of Shem, the common religious tradi¬ 
tions. They could not but go, as AEneas is fabled to^ have 
gone from Troy— 

Cum patribus populoque, Penatibus et magnis dis.^ ^ 

But if there be those who would strangely forbid us to, 
appeal to what may be called, by the most modest of its 
august titles, the oldest and most venerable document of 
human history, the argument still remains ifiuch the same. 
The progress of ethnological and philological research still 
supplies us with accumulating evidence of the chain of 
migrations, north and westwards, of the Turanian, and,, 
especially of the Aryan races, from points necessarily un¬ 
defined but in close proximity with tfie seats of the patri¬ 
archal nomads; and has not supplied us with any evidence, 
or with any presumption whatever, that their known 
traditions sprang from any fountainhead other than that 
which is described in the Book of Genesis as the three- 
branching family of Noah. If, then, upon tjiis ground, thepe 
is, to say the least, nothing to exclude or to disparage, but 
so much to support, the doctrine of the original intercom- 
muuipn of these races with the Semitic tribes, which could 
not but include religion, the question recurs in all its force^ 
how was it even possible that they could leave behind them 
their religious traditions upon the occasion of their first local 
separation from their parent stock ? They did not surely, 
like the souls in transmigration,® drink of the river of for¬ 
getfulness, and rase out from the tablets of the biidn, as a 
preparation for their journey, all they had ever known, or 
heard, or felt The obscuration and degeneracy of religious 
systems is commonly indeed a rapid, but is necessarily a 
gradual process. Nmo repemie fuU turpissimm; and no 
tribe or nation passes either from light to darkness, or from 


^ Aen. viii. 679. 


*Plat. d«ia 5 p.bk.x 
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the possession of a religious belief to the loss of it, at a 
moment’s notice. 

It was therefore antecedently probable that, in examining 
the actual religious systems of later times, and of countries 
at a distance from the earliest known seat of mankind, 
but connected with it by the gi'eat current of human 
migration, we should find remaining tokens of affinity to 
any religious system, which upon competent evidence we 
migibt believe to have prevailed among the races most 
closely and directly connected with that seat And this 
antecedent probability is sustained by a mass of evidence 
running through the whole web of the Hellenic mythology, 
obscure indeei^ in its latest and most darkened ages, but 
continually gaining in force and clearness as we ascend the 
stream of time, and so strong in itself as to be, I am firmly 
persuaded, incapable of argumentative confutation. 

* To collect and present this mass of evidence, with a 
careful and strict appreciation of the respective value of its 
parts, is a work not to be attempted within the limits, 
however extended by your indulgence, of what is termed an 
Address. But I will now endeavour to bring to a head 
whali has been stated, and to apply it to the purpose which 
I announced at the commencement. 

I submit thfti to you, that the true Praeparatio Evan- 
gdim, or the rearing and training of mankind for the 
Gos*pel, was not confined to that eminent and conspicuous 
part of it, which is represented by the dispensations “^ven 
•to the Patriarchs and the Jews, but extends likewise to 
other fields of human history and experience; among which, 
in modes, and in degrees, varyingly perceptible to us, the 
Almighty distributed the operations preliminary and intro¬ 
ductory to His one great, surpassing, and central design for 
the recovery and happiness of mankind. So that, in their 
several* spheres, some positive, some negative, some spiritual, 
some secular, with a partial consciousness, or with an 
absolute unconsciousness, all were co-operators in working 
out His will; under a guidance strong, and subtle, and the 
more sublime, perhaps, in proportion as it was the less 
sensible. 
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In the body of those traditions of primitive religion 
which are handed down to us in the Book of Genesis, and 
which I shall make no further apology for treating as 
records of great historic weight, there was manifestly in¬ 
cluded what I may term an humanistic element. It was 
embodied in the few but pregnant words which declared 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head.^ The principle of evil was to receive a deadly 
shock in its vital part, and this at the hands of One who 
should be bom into the very race that He would come to 
deliver. 

The next observation I would submit is this: that there 
was no provision made, so far as we are awaye, at anjr rate 
in the Mosaic system, for keeping alive this particular 
element of the original traditions, otherwise than as an 
anticipation reaching into the far distant future. On the 
contrary, every precaution was apparently taken to prevent' 
any human being, or any human formj from becoming the 
object of a religious reverence. To this aim the abstraction 
of the body of Moses ^ from the view of the people seems 
to be most naturally referred; and the stringent prohibi¬ 
tions of the Second Commandment of the Decalogue appear 
to have been especially pointed gainst the execution b^ 
human hands of the figure of a man. For We hear in Holy 
Writ of the serpent ® made by Moses and exhibited to the 
nation; and the brazen sea of the Temple^ rested upon 
twelvi brazen oxen. There were chembim in the Ark 
framed by Moses,® and “cherubim of image-work” were* 
made by Solomon for the Temple;® but they were not, it 
is commonly believed, in human figure; and the four living 
creatures of the vision of Ezekiel had each the mixed 
character of man, lion, ox, and eagle.'^ 

And it would appear that these measures were effectual. 
Heady as were the Jews to worship the serpent wr the 
golden calf, their idolatiy never was anthropomorphic. 
The majesty of the Deity was thus kept, in the belief of 

’ Gen. iii, 16. 

* Nnm. xxi. 8, 9; John iii. 14. 

® Exod. xxr. 17. ® 2 Chron. iii. 10. 


® Dent, xxxir. 5, 6. 
* 2 Chron. iV. 2*6. 

^ Ezek. i 6-10. 
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the Hebrew race, effectually apart from that one form of 
lowering associatibn, which, as we see from the experience 
of Paganism* was by far the subtlest, the most attractive, 
and the most enchaining. A pure Theistic system was 
maintained; a redemption to come was embraced in faith; 
and, in a religion laden with ritual and charged with 
symbol, no rite, no symbol, was permitted to exhibit to the 
senses, and through the senses to the mind, of the people 
the rform of Him that was to be the worker of the great 
deliyeranca Thus was kept vacant until the appointed 
•time, in the general belief as well as in the scheme or 
theory of religion, the sublime and solitary place which the 
Eedeemer of tlje world was to fill. Counterfeits there were, 
but they ha(J not that dangerous resemblance to the truth, 
which would enable them to make head against the Messiah 
when He should arrive. And so, after He had come. His 
•only rivals and competitors in Judsea were conceptions, 
distorted in the abstract, of His character and office; far 
different from those solid formations of an embodied and 
organised religion, whose dangerous contact the Gospel had 
not come to encounter, until the life and work of its author, 
and the foundation of the Christian society with all its 
essential powers, were complete. 

* Let us now turn to the religion of the Hellenic race; 
and we shall find that, as matter of fact, it appropriated 
to itaelf, and was intensely permeated by, that very anljjj*^- 
pomorphic^ element which the Mosaic* system was so 
especially framed to exclude, -and Jo which the other 
religions of antiquity gave, in comparison, but a doubtful 
and secondary place. 

If I am asked to point out a link which especially 
associates the early Greek mythology with the humanistic 
element of primitive tradition, I venture to name the 
charact«fr of Apollo as pre-eminently supplying such a link. 
He is bom of Zeus, but he is not bom of HerA Through 

^ Mr. Qrote remarks upon this anthropomorphio genius of the Hellenio 
religion, nnder the name of anuniirersal “tendency to personification.”— 
History of, Greece, i. 462. Mr. Buskin has some striking observations on the 
same subject. 
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him the divine counsels are revealed to the world as the 
God of prophecy and of oracle. This lamp of knowledge, 
burning in him, establishes an aflBinity between him and 
the sun; but the anthropomorphic energy of the religion is 
jealous of the absorption of Deity into mere nature-power. 
At what period the identification of Apollo with thp sun 
took place in the Hellenic system, we cannot say; but this 
we know, that it had not taken place in the time of Hom^, 
with whom Apollo and the Sun are perfectly distinct indi¬ 
viduals. To him is assigned the healing art, and the 
general office of deliverance. To him again, who remains ' 
to the last the perfect model of masculine beauty in the 
human form, is assigned by tradition the conqaest alil^e over 
Death and over the might of the rebellious spifits. In his 
hands we find functions of such rank and such range, that 
we cannot understand how they could pass to him from 
Zeus the supreme deity, until we remember that they are* 
the very functions assigned by a more real and higher 
system to the Son of God, the true Instructor, Healer, 
Deliverer, Judge, and Conqueror of Death, in whom the 
power and majesty of the Godhead were set forth to the 
world.^ , 

The character of this deity, whom Eusebius calls “ the 
most venerable and the wisest of tlie whole*01ympian order, 
affords, in my opinion, the most complete and varied ^roof 
of-^he traditional relationship to which I now refer. 
Abundant evidence, however, of the same character might 
be adduced under majiy other heads. But I do not refer to 


^ Apollo. Mr. Max Miiller says, in his most able work on Ia.ngmge, vol. 
ii. p. 433, that Apollo drew to himself the worship of the Dorian family , 
Athene of the Ionian, Poseidon of the J!olian, but that the worship of Z»vm 
reached over all. 1 venture to doubt the accuracy of this classification. The 
Greek mythology was eminently favourable, as one of popular idolaky, to the 
development of particular local worships, and the preferences wetre much 
associated with race. But it would surprise me to see any proof that the 
worship of Apollo, or that of Athene, was anything less than universabamong 
the Greeks. The invaluable work of Pausanias, with its careful and patient 
enumeikions, appears to form a conclusive standard of appeal on this 
subject. 

On the character of Apollo, see C. 0. Muller’s Dorians, Lewis and Tuffhell's 
translation, I 328. * Proqj. Evann. iv. 17. 
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this weighty subject at present with a view of leading you 
to affirm the existence of such a relationship: that could 
not legitimately be done, except upon a scrutiny, both 
deliberate and minute, of a great mass of evidence, gathered 
from many quarters, and dependent for much of its force 
upon .careful comparison and juxtaposition. I now advert 
^ to the question only as casting light upon matter which will 
fUllow. What I take, however, to be indisputable, apart 
froA all theorising upon causes, is this fact—that the 
^ Hellenic mythology is charged throughout with the human¬ 
istic element, in a manner clearly and broadly separating it 
from the other religions of the ancient world. It has 
anthropomorphism for the soul and centre of all that is 
distinctive ii it; and that peculiar quality seems to enter, 
more or less, into the religion of other tribes nearly in 
^ proportion as they were related to the Hellenic race. 

Let us now shortly contemplate that mythology, such as 
it appears in the woAs of Homer, its prime and most con¬ 
spicuous author, and himself the true representative of the 
purely Hellenic spirit in its largest and most authentic 
form. 

The theology of Homer is .variously composed. He 
SQpms to have lived at the critical moment in the history of 
the Hellenic, ort as they were then called, Achaian families 
or jjribes, when the different ethnical elements or factors 
with which they were to assimilate—Pelasgic, lopisji, 
Egyptian, Phoenician, and the like—settled down and com¬ 
pounded themselves into the firmly-kujt and sharply-defined 
character of a people, and they were no longer a chaotic 
assemblage of unassorted or even conflicting units, but as 
a people were bom into that world on whose fortunes they 
were to exercise an influence almost immeasurable. 

The theology of Homer is the Olympian system; and 
that s^tem exhibits a kind of royal or palace-life of man,^ 
but on the one hand more splendid and powerful, on the 
other more intense and free. It is a wonderful and a 
gorgeots creation. It is eminently in accordance vffth the 
signification of that English epithet—rather a favourite 
* Giote’« HUtwy of Oreeet, vol. i pp. 4 sqq. and 462 syy. 
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apparently with our old writers—the epithet jovial^ which 
is derived from the Latin name of its head. It is a life of 
all the pleasures of mind and body, of banquet and of revel, 
of music and of song; a life in which solemn grandeur 
alternates with jest and gibe; a life of childish wilfulness 
and fretfulness, combined with serious, manly, and imperial 
cares; for the Olympus of Homer has at least this one 
recommendation to esteem,—that it is not peopled with the ' 
merely lazy and selfish gods of Epicurus, but its inhabitants 
busily deliberate on the government of man, and in their 
debates the cause of justice wins. I do not now, however, 
discuss the moral titles of the Olympian scheme; what I 
dwell upon is, its intense humanity, alike in its greatness 
and its littleness, its glory and its shame. r 

As the cares and joys of human life, so the structure 
of society below is reflected, by the wayward wit of man, 
on heaven above. Though the names and fundamental' 
traditions of the several deities were* wholly or in great 
part imported from abroad, their characters, relations, and 
attributes passed under a Hellenising process, which 
gradually marked off for them special provinces and 
functions, according to la^ws which appear to have been 
mainly original and indigenous, and to have been taken 
analogy from the division of labour in politfbal society. As 
early as in Homer, while the prerogatives of ApoUo ^and 
i^n6 are almost universal, yet the Olympian society has 

^ The word “jovial’’ appears to be one of that group of words, too little 
noticed, which have come ipto the English tongue direct from the Italian, 
and to abound in our old authors. It is explained by Johnson as meaning— 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter; 2. Gay, airy, merry. But I do not find 
in any of our dictionaries or word-books which I have consulted any notice 
of what appears to be its differmtia, and to make it reflect the idea of the 
Olympian life: namely, that in its proper use it does not mean merriment 
simply, but an elevated or royal kind of merriment. Thus Drayton speaks 
of the “princely jovial fowl”; and the sense is exactly touched in^^a speech 
of Lear (Act iv. Scene 8)— 

What! ^ 

I will be jovial: come, come ; I cm a king, 

My masters, know you that. 

This distinctive flavour of the sense has been in part rubbed out; yet jovial 
is not even now synonymous with meny: we should more properly say jovial 
men, merry children, than vice versa. 
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its complement of officers and servants with their proper 

functions. Hephaistos moulds the twenty golden thrones 
which move automatically to form the circle of the council 
of the gods; and builds for each of his brother deities their 
separate palaces in the deep-folded recesses of the mighty 
mountain. Music and song are supplied by Apollo and the 
Muses.; Ganymede and Hebe are the cup-bearers; Hermes 
ai»d Iris are the messengers; but Themis, in whom is imper¬ 
sonated the idea of deliberation and of relative rights, is 
the summoner of the mraKXria-ia^ or Great Assembly of 
the twentieth Iliad, when the great issue of the war is to 
be determined. Nothing nearer this on earth has perhaps 
been bodied fqpth by the imagination of later poets than the 
scene, in which Schiller has described the coronation of 
Rodolph of Hapsburg, with the Electors of the Empire 
discharging their several offices around him: I quote from 
' the only translation within my reach:— 


The anciSnt hall of Aix was bright: 

The coronation-board beside 
Sate king Bodolph’s anointed might, 

In Kaiser’s pomp and pride: 

His meat was served by the Palatine, 
Bohemia poured the spai'kling wine; 

The seven Electors every one 
Stoed, fast about the wide-world’s king, 
Each his high function following, 

Like the planets round the sun. 


But a Still deeper trace of humanitarianism lay in the 
transportation of the family order into heaven. Only the 
faintest rudiment of such a system could have been drawn 
from Semitic sources; but it was carried by the Hellenes to 
its furthest consequences, and used for the basis of their 
supernatural structure. The old Pelasgian deities of the 
country, the importations from Thrace, Phoenicia, T^ypt, or 
elsewhere, and the traditions proper to the Hellenic tribes 


It is worthy of remark, that in Homer the political life of man is 
reflected even as to some portion of its detail by the divine life. The 
institution of the or council, was already well marked off from that of 
the d7o/4 or Assembly. So the ordinary meeting on Olympus seems to be 
the /9oi/H but this, which precedes the Theomachy, to correspond with the 
Assembly. 
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themselves, were all marshalled and adjusted in a scheme 
formed according to the domestic relations familiar to us on 
earth. The Nature-powers of the older worship received 
the honorary distinction of being made parents and grand or 
great-grand sires to the ruling dynasty; but, while thus 
tricked out with barren dignity, they were deprived of all 
active functions, and relegated into practical insignifibance. 
Still the very arrangements, which are anomalous in t^e * 
abstract, testify to the strength of that anthropomorphic 
principle, to which they owed their recognition. For the 
elder deities were not the more powerful; and parents were ■ 
supplanted by their sons. Oceanus the sire of the whole 
family, and Tethys their mother, have for practical purposes 
no power or place in the Olympian system. They ekercise 
no influence whatever on the life or destinies of man. As 
the mere representations of certain physical forces, they were 
ejected from their old supremacy by the more aspiring and • 
truer tendencies of the first Hellenic preed; but that same 
creed, still copying earth in heaven, found for them a place, 
as the decrepit and superannuated members of the system, 
who had passed from the exercise of sovereignty into retire¬ 
ment, like Laertes ^ on his rural farm in Ithaca. More or 
less of the same doraesfic structure is ascribed without 
doubt to the theogonies of some other countries; but otir 
accounts of them may have been influenced by Greek 
syn^athies, and besides I am not aware that in any of 
them the domestic theory was worked out with the same 
genial feeling, and almost universal consistency. 

In one respect indeed, at the least, there was a conflict 
of contending sentiments. The early Hellenes seem to have 
had a peculiar horror of incestuous connection. But the 
notion of unity of descent among the gods excluded the 
possibility of arranging them in the family order except by 
nuptial relationships which, upon earth and for thepiselves, 
Greeks would have abhorred. The strong repugnance gave 
way under the bidding of a necessity yet stronger: their 
profound sense of the natural order was less disturbed by 
having Zeus a polygamist, with his sister for his principal 

^ Odys$. xxiv. 205 aqq. 
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wife, than it would have been by abandoning that scheme 
of propagation from parent to child upon which the whole 
Olympian hierarchy was arranged. The acknowledgment 
of what was forbidden on earth as established in heaven 
represents, in all likelihood, the concessions which were 
necessary in order to prevent a breach in the framework of 
the popular creed, and to weld into one system elements 
tl)^t belonged to many. 

Jhe materials for the old religions, outside of Greece and 
the Greek races, were in great part afforded first by the 
worship of nature, and secondly by the worship of animals. 
Both of these the early Hellenic system steadily rejected 
and eschewed; and their religion took its stand upon the 
idea, i^hich inseparably incorporated deity in the matchless 
human formf This, and much besides, obscured in the later 
and more mixed traditions, stands out clearly in the earliest 
■ records of the Greeks. The Theogony of Hesiod, which 
must be regarded as ji, work of very great antiquity, exhibits 
to us the elemental and the Olympian gods in groups 
clearly enough distinguished. The poems of Homer, far 
more Hellenic in their spirit, may be said to exclude and 
repel from the sacred precinct alike the heavenly bodies and 
the elemental powers. The plagife in the first Iliad bears" 
evident marks ^f solar agency; but, without the least 
allusion to that luminary, it is ascribed to Apollo in one of 
themoblest anthropomorphic passages of the poems. The 
Sun ^ only once appears as a person in the Iliad, whefflle 

* The Sun in the Iliad, see 11. xviii.— ^ 

■^oy 6’ dKajuarTa )3owir« irdri'ia "ISpi} 
rififev iir ’Oiceai'oto UKOvra yieffOai. 

Why being thus passire, and scarcely animate, is the planet represented as 
unwilling 1 The answer must be founded on conjecture. But I conceiro it to 
be probably this. The Trojan worship seems to have been more elemental 
than the Greek: so the Sun was unwilling to cut short th&t famous day, 
which wu to be the last day of prosperity to the Trojan arms. 

In the Odyssey we have no mention of the worship of the Sun by the 
Greeks; and when Eurupulos in Thrinakie persuades his companions to slay 
the oxen of that deity for food, he says, “ when we return to Ithaca, we 
can noake him a rich temple and precinct, with abundant votive gifts” 
{Od, xii. 346)- 

ir/ova vritiy 

fei^Ofuy, iy Si xe Set/tey dydXyara roXKd KOl iaffXd, 
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reluctantly obeys the command of Her6 that hy setting he 
shall end the day, which was the last day of Trojan success; 
thus indicating the side to which, as an elemental deity, he 
inclined. Again, Xanthos, a river god, appears in the 
Theomachy; hut he appears on the side of Troy; and he 
seems also to have had one name as a deity with the 
Trojans,^ another with the Greeks or Achaians as a stream. 
When Agamemnon offers solemn sacrifice for his army only,* 
he invokes Zeus alone, and invokes him as dwelling in* the 
sky.^ But when he offers the joint sacrifice of the two 
parties in the Third Book, then he invokes Zeus as govern- * 
ing from the hill of Ida, which was in his view, and invokes 
with him the Sun, the Earth, and the Rivers,® The Rivers 
are summoned to the Olympian assembly of the Twentieth 
Book; hut it is an assembly in which the gods are to’take 
their several sides. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Poseidon was an elemental god: he was the patron of the* 
sea, as he was of the horse, hut he was more the god of 
navigation than of water. The sea had its elemental god, 
the hoary Nereus, with Amphitrite seemingly for his wife; 
but Amphitrite is always the moaning Amphitrite, and 
Nereus never emerges from the depths; nor, though he is 
frequently referred to, is he ever named on the Hellenic 
page of Horner.^ I turn to another head. • * 

Loath on the one side to admit the imposing elements 
o^ature-worship on the grand scale, the Olympian syStem 


thus raising the iufereuce that he had none already existing in that very 
small island. , 

^ On the Invocation of divers.—It is probable that these may have been 
admitted more or less into purely local worship: Achilles in Troja not only 
invokes his own Spercheios, but mentions his father’s prayer and vow to 
offer an hecatomb to the stream, in the place where was its glebe and altar. 
In this class of cases, the anthropomorphic force of the Greek system showed 
itself by investing the rivers with human forms. Achelous, the most famous 
of them, fought against Herakles for Deianira, sought her hand, and had diany 
other wives. Odysseus invokes the river in Corfu, but then he\ in the 
sphere of the outer geography, and of a theology differing from the Greek. 
Asteropaios, a Pseonian hero, is grandson to the Kver Axios. 

» n. ii. 412. » II. iiL 


* The single clear trace that I remember to have perceived in Homer of 
the element^ creed is this, that, in one single passage, he calls the samificial 
fire by the name of ^ephaistos, the god of fire. K ii. 426. 
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is yet more alien to the other favourite form of religious 
illusion, the worship offered to animals, and particularly to 
the ox; of which Egypt seems to have been the head¬ 
quarters. In the full exhibition, which the poems of 
Homer afford us, of the religion in its earlier forms, there 
is not^a trace of animal worship. In the Odyssey, indeed, 
an awful and mystic sacredneas attaches to the Oxen of the 
•Sun. In the island of Thrinakie, detained by adverse 
winds, the companions of Odysseus are warned that under 
no extremity should they supply their wants by the destruc- 
•tion of these animals. Accordingly they resort to birds 
and fish, unusual food with the Homeric Greeks; they 
finally^put sope of the animals to death, only to avoid 
dying thems^ves by famine; and for this offence the entire 
crew, except Odysseus, who had not shared in it, are 
drowned when next they take to sea. Now, although 
•there is no animal worship here, there is what may be 
called animal sanctity*; but it is in connection with a deity 
not even recognised at the time in the Hellenic system; 
and introduced as it is during the voyage in remote parts, 
which must have been based upon the tales of Phoenician 
mariners, it appears certainly to J)elong to the Phoenician 
circle of mythology. 

And here we •find an example of the manner in which 
the immense plastic power of the Hellenic mind dealt with 
foreign ideas of all kinds, so as to make them its 
What their sculptors did with the rude *aud formless art 
of Egypt, what their philosophers did^ with the shreds of 
Eastern knowledge picked up on their travels, their theology 
did \?ith the many and crude varieties of superstition, which 
flowed in upon them from the numerous quarters that 
furnished by sea and land immigrants for the Hellenic 
peninsula. The old Pelasgian gods, not rudely overthrown, 
but geutty taken from their pedestals, were set down harm¬ 
less in the shade of a mellow distance; and the animals, 
before which lower types of men were content to bow down 
the godlike head, were not, when the traditions that deified 
them set foot on Grecian soil, thrust wholly out of view; 
but they were put into appropriate and always secondary 
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places. The eagle of Zeus, the falcon of Apollo, the peacock 
of Her^, the owl of Pallas, stood no higher in Greece than 
as accessories to the figures on which they attend. 

In the scheme of Homer, not all even of these are 
found. And while in Homer we should, look in vain for 
anything beyond the faintest and most ambiguous trace of 
a connection between Apollo and the wolf, we find that 
connection full-blown in the Egyptian mythology, as it« is* 
reported by Diodorus, where Horos, his counterpart ii^ the 
system of that country, is rescued from death by Osiris in 
the form of that animal; and on the other hand, the later®, 
Greek tradition, more deeply charged with foreign elements, 
abounds with traditions of the wolf,^ which, in Athens was 
the protective emblem of the courts of justice. But, even 
thus far down the stream, the rule seems to hold, that when 
the figures of the brute creation are allowed to appear in the 
Hellenic system, they seem to be reduced to subordinate and 
secondary uses. 

Saint Clement, indeed, charges ® upon the Greeks certain 
instances both of nature-worship and of the worship of 
animals; but in a manner, and with particulars, which show 
how slight and local were the instances of either. It will 
not be expected that in an Address of this nature I should 
attempt those minuter shadings, which general statemehts 
like the foregoing must require in order to perfect accuracy. 
Besides, a common substratum of ideas runs through the 
mass of the old'religions of the world; but we trace the 
genius of each nation, and it may be the Providential 
purpose for which th*at genius was imparted, in its distinctive 
mode of handling the common stock, here enlarging, there 
contracting, here elevating, there depressing, so as to produce 
a distinctive and characteristic result. 

And now I will endeavour to point out, in rude and 
rapid outline, some of the remarkable results of this id4e 
mhe of the Greek religion, the annexation of manhood to 
deity, and the reciprocal incorporation of deity into manhood; 
which made the human form the link between the visible 

^ Muller’s Dorians, i. 278, 325 (Tufaell and Leuris’s translatlos). 

^ S. Clem. Admonitio ad Oevdes, p. 16, B. 
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and the invisible worlds, the meeting-point of earth and 
heaven. And here my object will be only to give you a 
sample of the redundant materials which seem to rise up 
ai'ound me thickly piled on every side; most of all, perhaps, 
in the Homeric or Achaian period. 

First I will remark a profound reverence for human life 
and human nature, which even the fiercest passions of war 
wduld but rarely, and only for a moment, violate. Hence 
we find the highest refinements of the manners of the 
gentleman existing at a time, when, among the Greeks, the 
• material appliances of civilisation were in their infancy, and 
when writing and the alphabet were practically unknown. 
The sentiment ^>f honour is indicated, at this epoch, by a 
word (ai8(a9)*too delicate for our rendering by a single term 
in the English, perhaps in any modern tongue. A catalogue 
of horrors that have stained the life of man elsewhere, some¬ 
times even in the midst of the triumphs of culture and refine¬ 
ment, were unknown to the Achaian period. I will dwell 
for a moment on one of these, the practice of human sacrifice. 

You will find ^ from a charming volume, the Miscellanies 
of Lord Stanhope, that, a few years ago, some of the most 
famous men of our day were brought by him into corre- 
spcmdence on the interesting, but to many startling, question 
whether human sficrifices were in use among the Eomans: 
not the unlettered semi-barbarians of Eomulus or Tarquin, 
but tlie Eomans of Eome in its highest political power ani 
its palmiest civilisation. Naturally enough, a considerable 
repugnance was manifested to entertaining this supposition; 
but as the inquiry proceeded, a younger yet profoundly 
learned scholar. Sir John Acton, was brought into the field. 
His full and varied researches do not appear in the pages 
of Lord Stanhopa But they range well-nigh over all space 
and time. His conclusions are that “ we find traces of it, 
that is &f human sacrifice, throughout almost the whole 
Hellenic world, in the aidtus of almost every god, and in all 
periods of their independent history.”*^ That among the 
Eomans it was still more rife; and that, though attempts 
were made to restrain or put down the practice, even the 
^ Stanhope’s Miscellanies, p, 112. ^ Acton, p. 19. 
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famous edict of Adrian, to which Eusebius allows the honour 
of its extinction, failed to effect it; nay, more, that “in 
every generation of the four centuries, from the fall of 
the Republic to the establishment of Christianity, human 
victims were sacrificed by the Emperors ” themselves. 

The conclusions of Sir John Acton are not admitted in 
their full breadth by other great authorities; ^ but it seems 
impossible to doubt the widespread and long-continued,* of 
often-recurring prevalence of the practice, in contact,‘more 
or less, with civilised times and nations, and sustained in 
various degrees by perverse but accepted ideas of religion. *< 

Notwithstanding this terrible and too well sustained 
indictment against the unenlightened and ^he enlightened 
world, it is pleasing to observe that this hctfrible rite did 
not originally belong to the usages of Greece. It seems to 
have come in by a late contagion from abroad: and human 
sacrifice is not found in Homer. The slaughter of some 
Trojan youths by Achilles, in his uusated vengeance, has 
none of the marks of a religious rite, and no relation to a 
deity. Of the tradition of Iphigenia, sacrificed in AuUs for 
the welfare of the Achaian host, Homer is wholly ignorant; 
and Agamemnon in the^ UmA speaks of his daughters as 
open to the option of Achilles, as many fathers may since 
have done who had two or three of theift ready to marry, 
but so as almost to supply sufficient evidence that no such 
blood-stained gap had been made in the circle of his family. 
It is many centuries later when the tradition reaches us in 
the works of the tnigedians. In that grandest of all Greek 
dramas, the Agamemnon of ^Eschylus, his murderous wife 
Clytemnestra seeks an apology for her act partly in the 
immolation of Iphigenia by her father’s hand; and the 
tone of the play is so condemnatory as to suggest that an 
Athenian audience, of the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ, did not allow religion to be an adequate ajAlogy for 
the deed. 

At a somewhat later period, the Iphigenia in Tav/ris 
of Euripides supplies us with more direct evidence that the 
practice, while not indigenous in Greece, was foully rife 
1 Milman's SiH. qf ChrvA, i. p. 27,1st edition. 
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•among other races. The scene is laid abroad in barbaric 
territory; and the chorus of Greek attendants on the 
doomed Princess, addressing the Deity, says, “Eeceive, 0 
venerable one, this sacrifice, if it be a sacrifice agreeable to 
thee, which the law of us Greeks declares to he unholy.” 
T^us sjiowing that the tradition of the foreign origin of the 
abominable rite, and the original freedom of the Hellenic 
•system from it, was cherished in the memory of the people. 

Lhave already had to observe that the Achaians eschewed 
both incest and polygamy. I may add that .even the un- 
•conscious incest of (Edipus and Jocasta drew down the 
heaviest calamities; and further that we have no trace, 
ambng,the Hofieric records, not only of cannibalism but of 
violence to pature in any form. The crimes of abortion 
and the exposure of infants, authorised and commended by 
Plato in his ideal State,^ have no place in the Homeric 
'poems; nor do they afford the slightest indication of those 
shameless lusts, which formed the incredible and indelible 
disgrace ^ of Greece in the time of its consummate supremacy 
in Art, and at the climax of its boasted civilisation. 

If I am right in my estimate of the place which the 
human form held in its relation^ to the Hellenic religion, 
we may naturally expect to find it attested, among other 
ways, by the Mowing signs:—an intense admiration of 
personal beauty;^ a resentment against and avoidance of 
deformity, as a kind of sin against the law of nature; and 
a marked disposition to associate ignorancS with vice. 

I cannot now undertake to exhibit the remarkable 
manner in which these anticipations are realised in Homer, 
whose appreciation of the beauty of the human form appears 
from unequivocal signs to exceed that of any author in any 
age or country; while upon the other side, introducing but 

1 put.,is S^U. bk. vi. 

* Oq this sabjoot, as a testimony in^r omnium, see the passage in 
Aristophanes, N«^ 1087-1100. 

* Philippas of Crotona was actually deified by the inliabitants of Segeste, 
and had sacrifices offered to him in his lifetime on account of his beauty. 
Oypselus instituted prizes for beauty; while such was the honour conferr^ 
by its possession, that Elpinice, the sister of Cimon, did not hesitate to sit as 
model to Polygnotus."—Falkener's Daedalus, p. 33, note. 
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one vicious character, Thersites, among the Greeks 6f the 
Uiadt he describes his personal appearance with a degree of 
detail foreign to his habit, in order, seemingly, that, even as 
we read, we may see him before us in his hideous deformity. 
The same topics might be illustrated in detail from the 
later history of Greece, in modes inconsistent or question¬ 
able enough, yet abundantly significant. Courtesans of 
extraordinary beauty were sometimes chosen to march dn* 
the processions of the gods. By the side of the evil tradi¬ 
tion of Aphrodite the promiscuous, there lingered long the 
rival tradition of an Aphrodite the heavenly. On the* 
other hand, with respect to deformity, I do not remember 
that Aristophanes,^ in his campaign against §ocrates,^makes 
the use which we might have expected of th^ ugliness of 
the philosopher. And though jests were freely passed upon 
actual eccentricity of feature, I have not seen it proved, in 
such partial examination of the subject as has lain within' 
my power, that the Greeks were wont«to make use of that 
which we call caricature; which I understand to be, the 
founding upon some known or peculiar feature a representa¬ 
tion of deformity that does not exist, for the purpose of 
exciting ridicule or hatred. Among the moderns this 
practice appears to have been employed even to stimulate 
religious animosity or fury; and the rarity cor absence of it, 
among a people possessed of such high sarcastic power as 
the Greeks, suggests that it may have been excluded by* the 
predominating fofce of a traditional reverence, grown into 
instinct, for the beauty of the human form; having its 
origin nowhere with* greater likelihood than in the early 
and continued association of that form with the highest 
objects of religion. 

> On the contrary, in 640, Ariatophanea takes credit to himself 
because his play made no jest upon baldness— 

oiJS’ ro^ ^aXaxpoi^r, 

and this is believed to be a rebuke to Eupolis for having condescended to 
ridicule Aristophanes himself on the score of baldness (MitoheU in loe,). 
The conclusion I have stated in the text as to caricature seems to me, oa the 
whole, to be supported by the collection of instances in the wOrk of 
Champfleury. On the use of caricature for religion, see Leoky's Sotionalim, 
vol. il p. 1. 
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I will now refer to the feeling of the Homeric period 
concerning the eacredness of the human body against both 
violation and exposure. The horror of Priam in anticipat¬ 
ing his own death at the coming sack of Troy rises to its 
climax, when he brings into the picture the tearing and 
de^eojent by dogs of his own exposed and naked figure.^ 
And the extremest point of punishment threatened to the 
'dd^aded Thersites appears to be the stripping of his person 
for tiie disgust and derision of the camp, and the seaming it 
with “indecorous” wounds.* Nor was this respect for 
'decency a shallow or short-lived tradition. It was indeed 
rudely tried; since it came into conflict with the eagerness 
of the race foi»high physical activity and athletic develop¬ 
ment, stimuljited to the uttermost by the great national 
institution of the Games, in which, as Horace said with 
little exaggeration, the palm of the victor uplifted even the 
'lords of earth to the honours of the gods. Yet, important as 
it was for perfection in those unparalleled contests to free the 
person from the restraints of clothing, Thucydides ® in his 
Preface tells us that the athletes were formerly covered; 
that the Lacedaemonians were the first to strip in the arena; 
and that it was not many years Ijefore his time when the 
fashion reached its height. 

But when wfi are seeking to ascertain the measure of 
that conception which any given race has formed of our 
nature, there is perhaps no single test so effective as the 
position which it assigns to woman. For as the law of 
force is the law of the brute creation, so, in proportion as he 
is under the yoke of that law, does man approximate to the 
brute; and in proportion, on the other hand, as he has 
escaped from its dominion, is he ascending into the higher 
sphere of being, and claiming relationship with deity. But 
the emancipation and due ascendency of woman are not a 
mere fact: they are the emphatic assertion of a principle; 
and that principle is the dethronement of the law of force, 

^ R, xxiL 66^76. 

’ E. ii. 201-64 deiKifftn rXiiy^ny, To appreciate the force of the remarks 
the passages should be consult^ iu the original. 

’ Thucyd. i. o, 6. See Aristoph. Ne^. 972 sg^., on the garb of youth, 
vrhen with their master of gymnastios. 
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and the enthronement of other and higher laws in its place, 
and in its despite. 

Outside the pale of Christianity, it would be difficult to 
find a parallel, in point of elevation, to the Greek woman of 
the heroic age. Mr. Buckle candidly acknowledges that 
her position was then much higher than it had come t 9 be jin 
the most civilised historic period of Greece; and yet he was 
a writer whose bias, and the general cast of whose opinio&s,* 
would have disposed him to an opposite conclusion. Again i 
if the pictures presented by the historical books of the Old 
Testament and by Homer respectively be compared, candour * 
will claim from us a verdict in favour of the position of the 
Greek as compared with that of the Hebrew 
Among the Jews polygamy was permitted; to, the Greeks, 
as has been said, it was unknown. Tales like that of 
Amnon and Tamar,^ or like that of the Levite and his con- 
cubine,® are not found even among the deeds of the dissolute- ‘ 
Suitors of the Odyssey. Among the Jews the testimony of 
our Lord is that because of the hardness of their hearts 
Moses suffered them to put away their wives; but that 
“from the beginning it was not so.”® Apart from the 
violent contingencies of war, manners seem to have been, in 
the momentous point of divorce, not very different among 
the Greeks of the heroic age from what they had been in 
“ the beginning.” The picture of Penelope waiting for her 
husband through the creeping course of twenty years, and 
of Odysseus yearning in like manner for his wife, is one 
of the most remarkable in the whole history of human 
manners; and it would lose little, if anything, of its deeper 
significance and force, even if we believed that the persons, 
whom the poet names Odysseus wd Penelope, huve 
never lived. It must be observed, too, what, in the 
mind of Homer, constitutes the extraordinary virtue oi 
the royal matron. It is not the refusal to marry 
another while her husband is alive, but her stubborn 
determination not to accept the apparently < Certain con< 
elusion that he must have ceased to live. Hot even the 

^ 2 Sam. xiii. ^ Judges xix. 


’ St Matt. xix. 8. 
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Suitors suggest that, if he be indeed alive, any power can 
set her free. 

Scarcely less noteworthy, for the puipose of the present 
argument, are the immunities which she enjoys even in her 
painful position. She is importuned, but she is not insulted. 
She fe;^ls horror and aversion, but she has no cause for fear. 
Such, in the morning of Greek life, was the reverence that 
*]^ged a woman, as she sat alone and undefended in the 
midst of a body of powerful and abandoned men. 

Again: the famous scene of Hector and Andromache ^ 
•*i8 not more touching by its immeasurable tenderness than 
it is important for the proof which it affords, with reference 
to the, contemporary manners, of what may be called the 
moral equality of man and wife. And the general effect of 
the poems is, to give an idea of a social parity, and of a 
share borne by women in the practical and responsible 
'duties of life, such as we seek in vain, notwithstanding 
some charming specimens of character, among the Jews. 
Still less can it be found among the Greeks of the more 
polished ages. In their annals, we scarce ever hear of a wife 
or mother, though the names of mistresses and courtesans 
are entered on the roll of fame, ai^ Phryne ^ dedicated in a 
Phocian temple a gilded statue of herself, which was wrought 
by the hand of‘Praxiteles. Indeed, not to speak of the 
poetry of Euripides, even the most solid and impartial 
judgments, such as those of Thucydides and Aristotle, were 
unfavourably warped in their estimate of women. 

It would, I have no doubt, be possible to illustrate in 
great detail from ancient records the high value set by 
the Greeks upon man, in his mind, life, and person. I 
will mention two instances from Pausanias. An Arcadian, 
named Skedasos, living at Leuctra, had two daughters, who 
were violated by Lacedsmonian youths. Unable to bear 
the shame, they put an end to their lives. Their father, 
also, having in vain sought justice from the Spartan autho¬ 
rities, steml/recoiled from the disgrace, and destroyed him- 
selt In after times Epaminondas, about to join battle with 
the Spartans at the place, made offerings and prayers to the 
^ iZ. vi 390 tqq. * Fatiaanias, x. o. 14, wbfin. 
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insulted maidens and to them parent; and then won the 
victory which laid low the power of Sparta. 

The other is of a different, and a yet more singular, 
character. The statue of Theagenes, the Thasian athlete/ 
after his death, fell upon an enemy of his and killed him. 
The sons of the man, who thus lost his life, brought an 
action against the statue; and it was thrown into the sea, 
under a law of Draco, which made inanimate objects punis^r * 
able for destroying human existence. Nor was this •law 
peculiar to Athens, where it was maintained in the legisla¬ 
tion of Solon. For, as we see, it was recognised in Thasos. 
Now there is an apparent resemblance between this law 
and the English law of deodand, which in^^lved the for¬ 
feiture, says Blackstone,^ of “ whatever personnl chattel is 
the immediate cause of the death of any reasonable creature.” 
But I think that, with much seeming similarity, the cases 
are essentially different. Deodand was originally a payment 
to the Sovereign to be applied to picfus uses, and seems to 
have passed into a memorial right, or, in the Germanic 
codes,® into a compensation for homicide, payable to the 
surviving relatives. But it proceeded upon the principle of 
making owners pay; though they paid in respect of homi¬ 
cide effected through a material instrument. The Gre^k 
law inflicted punishment upon the inanimate matter itself, 
for having violated the sanctity of human life. In this 
essential point it exactly corresponded with the remarkable 
law of Moses, which said, “ If an ox gore a man that he die, 
the ox shall be stonej^, and his flesh shall not be eaten.” ^ 
But even this provision falls greatly short of the full spirit 
of the Greek law, since even the animal that kills is con¬ 
scious, and gores from excited passion. 

I pass, however, to a subject of larger scope, and I 
venture to suggest that the anthropomorphic spirit of the 
Greek religion was the source of that excellence in art, 
which has become to after ages a model for imitation, and a 
tribunal without appeal. 

All are aware that the Greek religion was eminently 

^ Paosanias, vi. 11,12. “ Blackstone’a Cmmrmiarmf L lAt 

* Grote'a History of Gresce^ ii. 10, and iii. 104. * Exodus Xzi. S8. 
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poetical; for it fulfilled in the most striking manner that 
condition which poetry above all requires, harmony in the 
relation between the worlds of soul and sense. Every 
river, fountain, grove, and hill was associated with the 
heart and imagination of the Greek; subject, however, 
alwayii to the condition that they should appear as ruled by 
a presiding spirit, and that that spirit should be imperson- 
*^d in the human shape. A poetical religion must, it 
see^, be favourable to art. The beauty of form which so 
much abounded in the countiy was also favourable to art. 
*The Athenians, however, are stated not to have been 
beautiful; and at Sparta, where art was neglected, beauty 
was immenselji prized. And, indeed, the personal beauty 
of a race is no means usually found sufficient to produce 
the development of the fine arts; and as to the poetry of 
religion, and its bearing upon art, while a general connection 
*may be admitted, it is very difficult to define the manner 
and degree. The practice of image-worship promotes the 
production of works, first rude and coarse, then more or less 
vulgar and tawdry. Over the whole continent of Europe 
there is scarcely at this moment an object of popular 
veneration which is worthy to Ijp called a work of art. 
Of the finest remaining works of Greek art, not very 
many, I imagine? bear the mark of having been intended 
for worship. The great size required for statues like the 
Athene of the Parthenon and the Zeus of Olympia seems 
unfavourable to the exhibition of fine arl in the highest 
sense.^ In Pausanias we find notices of an immense 
number of statues in and about the temples: they are not 
commonly, I think, praised for excellence in this respect; 
and the mixture of materials, to which we find constant 
reference, could hardly have been chosen by the artist for 
the sake of his own proper purpose. I have heard Lord 
Macaulay give his opinion that this mixture in the Zeus of 
Phidias at Olympia, made of ivory and gold, simple as was 
tliat form of combination, may probably have been due to 
the necessity of condescension to the popular taste in con- 

^ The Zens of Phidias at Olympia is stated to have been sixty feet high, 
and the Athene of tiie Parthenon forty.—Falkener’s Daedoim, p. 94. 
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nectiou with an object of worship. Although, therefore, 
the highest artists were employed, it does not appear 
probable that they derived any part of their higher inspira¬ 
tion from the fervour or the multitude of the worshippers 
in the temples. Neither will it avail to urge the great 
esteem in which the professors of the arts were held. „ High 
indeed it was; and the successions of sculptors in the 
different schools^ seem to have been recorded apparently; 
with almost as much care as the Archons of Athens, OF^he 
Priestesses of Here at Argos, those landmarks of the history 
of States. But the question recurs, was their estimation ‘ < 
the cause of their excellence, or was their excellence the 
cause of their estimation; and if the estknation (flowed 
from the excellence, whence came the excellence itself? 
Both the one and the other were perhaps due to another 
cause. 

That many accessories contributed to the wonderfuP 
result I do not doubt. But mainly and essentially, every 
art and method, every device and habit, in the language of 
Aristotle, has an end; and is modelled upon the end at 
which it aims; and by that end its greatness or its little¬ 
ness is measured. Now j;he climax of all art, it seems to 
be agreed, is the rendering of the human form. What, 
then, could be so calculated to raise this fepresentation ^to 
the acme of its excellence, as the belief that the human 
form was not only the tabernacle, but the original and 
proper shape, the* inseparable attribute, of Deity itself ? In 
the quaint language of George Herbert, 

He that aims the moon 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a tree. 

And again as Tennyson has sung: 

It was my duty to have loved the highest: 

We needs must love the highest when we see it, 

Not Lancelot, nor another.^ 

It was this perpetual presentation of the highest to the 

^ Pausanias; in divers passages. > JdyU$ of Oit King : (hsiwom. 
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mind of the Greek artist, that cheered him, and rewarded 
him, and yet, while it cheered him and rewarded him, still 
ever spurred him on in his pursuit Whatever he had 
done, more remained to do. 

Nil actuni reputans dum quid superesset agendum. 

The desire of ambition was fulfilled: he had always more 

• worlds to conquer. The divine was made familiar to him, 
"%\Qorrespondence of shape; but on the other side, its 
elements, which it was his business to draw forth and 

• indicate to men, reached far away into the infinite. And 
I know not what true definition there is for any age or 
people, of the^ highest excellence in any kind, unless it be 
perpetual efiprt upwards in pursuit of an object higher than 
ourselves, higher than our works, higher even than our 
hopes, yet beckoning us on from hour to hour, and always 

• permitting us to apprehend in part. 

I venture then to. propound for consideration the opinion, 
that the fundamental cause of the transcendent excellence 
of the Greek artist lay in his being, by his birth and the 
tradition of his people, as well as with every favouring 
accessory, both in idea and in form, and in such a sense 
ns no other artist was, a worker upon deity, conceived as 
re*siding in the human form. 

It is hai*dly necessary to observe how the rich and 
many-sided composition of the Greek mythology favoured 
the artist in his work, by answering t(J the many-sided 
development of the mind and life of man. 

Unconsciously then to himself, and Tin a sphere of almost 
parochial narrowness, the Greek not only earned himself an 
immortal fame, but was equipping from age to age a 
great School of Art, to furnish principles and models made 
ready to the hand of that purer and higher civilisation 
which was to be; and over ^e preparation of which, all 
the while. Divine Providence was brooding, like the Spirit 
on the face of the waters, till the fulness of time should 
•come. 

But besides the Art and the Poetry of the Greeks, there 
vrere other provinces in which their achievements were no 
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less remarkable; and, with reference to the present argu¬ 
ment, I must shortly touch upon their philosophy. 

The first philosophers of the Greek race were not for 
the most part natives and inhabitants of Greece, nor subject 
exclusively to Greek influences. Their speculations turned 
mainly on the nature of the first principle, and partook of 
an eastern spirit. But when philosophy took up her abode 
in the country where Hellenism was supreme and withol^' 
a rival, that human element, which lay so profoundly 
bedded in the whole constitution of the Hellenic mind, 
unfolded itself in the region of speculative thought; and ‘ 
the true meaning of the famous saying that Socrates called 
down philosophy from Heaven would seem ifco be, that he 
gave expression to the genius of his country by propound¬ 
ing, as the prime subject for the study of man, the nature, 
constitution, and destiny of man himself. And the illus¬ 
trious series of disciples, some of them probably greater * 
than their master, who followed his example, were not 
therein aping or adopting the mere peculiarity of an indi¬ 
vidual, but obeying a congenial impulse that sprang from 
the depths of their being. Whatever philosophy was to be 
indigenous in Greece cou^d not but be predominantly and 
profoundly human; and their power and fame, as analysts 
of our unfathomable constitution, are fresh tind unabated at 
the present hour. Fashion may wave her wand, but it is 
with small result. Idolatrous veneration, of course, has at 
times begotten temporary reaction and neglect; but the 
power of Greek culture seems again and again to assert 
itself by virtue of the law which makes all things find th§ir 
level, and since it came into existence it has never ceased to 
be in the most instructed periods the chief criterion and means 
of the highest intellectual training: not, of course, necessari^ 
for each individual, but for classes and for countries. 

The point, however, to which I wish to draw particular 
attention at this moment, is the large and well-balanced 
view, to which Greek Philosophy attained, of the compound 
nature of man. 

Never, probably, has there appeared upon the stage of 
tlie world so remarkable an union, as in the Greeks, of 
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corporal with mental excellence. From the beginning of 
the race, Homer shared the privilege of his most goigeous 
epithet^ between battle and debate. The Odes of such a 
poet as Pindar, handing onwards the tradition of the 
Twenty-tMrd Iliad, commemorate, so to speak, the marriage 
of atl^etic exercise with the gift of Song. We do not 
trace among the Greeks that contrast, which is found so 
Tude and sharp elsewhere, between energy in the body and 
^jBlgy in the brain. The Greek was in this respect like 
Adam in the noble verse of Milton, 

For contemplation and for valour born. 

And the G:|jpek philosophy was for nothing more remark¬ 
able tlian the manner in which it not only asserted but 
felt, as an elementary law, the place of the Body in human 
education. 

• This was with no exclusive or peculiar view to what we 
should call utilitarian, purposes, such as those of defence or 
industry, or even art. It seems to have been rather an 
ample recognition of the right of the body to be cared for, 
and to be reared in its various organs up to the highest 
excellence it is capable of attaining, as being, what indeed it 
is, not a mere vesture, or tool, or appendage of the soul, but, 
lik« the soul, an integral part of man himself. 

This plenitude and accuracy of view on such a subject is 
the more to be regarded on some special grounds. In 
general, the philosophies of the world, outside of Christianity, 
have shown a tendency to fluctuate between sensuality on 
the one hand, and on the other a contbmpt and hatred of 
matter, and a disposition to identify it with the principle of 
evil The philosophy of Socrates, of Plato, and of Aristotle, 
sterns to have steered clear and safe between this Scylla and 
th!s Charybdis. But again, the Greek saw, as all men see, 
the body parted from the soul at death, and hastening 
rapidly, as by the law of its nature, to corruption. To 
none could this severance, and its mournful and painful 
incidents, be more repulsive than to him, with his delicate 
perceptions and his lively emotions. Of a future existence 

^ Kvlhifttpa. II, i. 490; iv. 225, et alibi. 
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in any shape he usually knew or even surmised little; of 
the revival of the body, or of the reunion hereafter of the 
two great factors of the human being, he had yet less con¬ 
ception. We may say then that he lay under every 
temptation to a disparaging view of the body and of its 
office. Yet, in spite of his immense disadvantage, it Jell to 
him to find a place for the body in the philosophy of human 
nature, and to incorporate the principle thus conceived^ 
laws, usages, and institutions, with a clearness and ge^ml 
justness of view, by which Christian learning has done and 
will yet do well to profit. Wliat with us is somewhat 
dubious and fluctuating both in theory and in practice, with 
him was familiar and elementary in both ; and the teachers 
of mental accomplishment taught also the science, if not the 
art, of bodily excellence. 

Thus for example Plato, in his Treatise on the State, 
has to consider what men are fit to be chosen for rulers.” 
They should if possible, he says, have the advantage of 
personal beauty. They must be energetic; and he therefore 
proceeds to treat of the character of the <j>i\6irovo<i^ or 
diligent man. He must be ready and keen in study; for 
human souls are much ^more cowardly in strong studies 
than in exercises of corporal strength: as in the former 
they bear all the burden, instead of shiK'ing it with Ihe 
body. But philosophy itself, he admits, has fallen into some 
dishonour, from a tendency to partiality in handling this 
question. The truly diligent man, then, must not be halt 
or one-sided in his diligence. If he be fond of athletic 
exercise and of sports, but not apt for learning and inquiry, 
then he is but half-diligent. And no less “ lame ” will he 
be, says the philosopher, if, addicted to mental pursuits, he 
neglects the training of the body, and of the organs wij^ 
which it is endowed. This may serve for a sample, but it 
is a sample only, of the large and complete grasp of the 
Greek philosophy upon the nature of man; and 1 connect 
this largeness and completeness with the fact that the Greek, 
from the nature of his religion, cherished in a special degree 
the idea of the near association of human existence, in soul 
* Flat, de Stp. bk. vii. p. 535. 
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a&d body, with that existence which we necessanly regard 
as the largest and most complete, namely with the Divine. 

It may indeed be said, that the Greek lowered and 
contaminated the Divine idea by weak and by vile elements 
carried into it from the human. Yes: this and much more 
may be said, and said with truth. Nothing can be more 
humblhig or more instructive, than the total failure of the 
^ferjeek mind with all its powers either to attain or even to 
progress towards attaining the greater ends of creation 
by rendering man either good or happy. This is the nega- 
,tive but most important purpose, which the Greek of old 
' may have been destined to fulfil; the purpose of casting 
down the strongholds of our pride, by first showing us how 
great lie is, and then leaving us to see how little, when 
standing aloife, is all his greatness, if it be measured with 
reference to its results in accomplishing those ends of life, 
, without which every other end is vain. But I am not now 
engaged in endeavouring to ascertain what Greek life or 
what the Greek mind was in itself, and for itself; nor for 
what negative or secondary uses the study of it may be 
available. I wish to point out in some degree what it was 
for a purpose beyond itself, what materials it was preparing 
for our use, how it was, if I majr so express myself, the 
secular counterpart of the Gospel; and how it became, in 
one word, the great intellectual factor of the Christian 
civilisation. 

Now it is not, I think, difficult to see that materials and 
instruments, such as it furnished, were required. I will 
not attempt by argument to show, that all the powers and 
capacities of man, being the work of God, must have their 
proper place in His designs; and that the evil in the world 
araes not from their use but from their misuse, not from 
thto active working each according to its place in the 
Providential order, but from their having gone astray, as 
the planets would if the centripetal force, that controls their 
action, were withdrawn. 

We see then in the Greeks, beyond all question, these 
two thii^: first, a peculiar and powerful element of an- 
thropomorphism pervading their religion, and giving it its 
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distinctive character; secondly, a remarkable fulness, large* 
ness, subtlety, elevation, and precision in their conception 
of human nature; taking form in, or at least accompany¬ 
ing, an immense vigour both of speculation and of action; a 
language of marvellous reach, elasticity, variety, and power; 
a scientific excellence in art never elsewhere attained; and 
an eminence in the various branches of letters whibh has 
given to them, for more than two thousand years, the placecpf. 
first authority in the cultivated world. The Latin litera^^r 
though it has both a character and a purpose of its own, is, 
in its most splendid elements, derivative from the Greek, 

Now, if we survey with care and candour the present 
wealth of the world—1 mean its wealth int^ectual, moral, 
and spiritual—we find that Christianity has not only con¬ 
tributed to the patrimony of man its brightest and most 
precious jewels, but has likewise been what our Saviour 
pronounced it, the salt or preserving principle of all the« 
residue, and has maintained his healthy so far as it has been 
maintained at all, against corrupting agencies. But the 
salt is one thing, the thing salted is another; and, as in the 
world of nature, so in the world of mind and of human 
action, there is much that is outside of Christianity, that 
harmonises with it, that^ revolves, so to speak, around it, 
but that did not and could not grov{, out of it. fit 
seems to have been for the filling up of this outline, for the 
occupation of this broad sphere of exertion and enjoyment, 
that the Greeks were, in the councils of Providence, ordained 
to labour; that so the Gospel, produced in the fulness of 
time, after the world’s long gestation, might have its 
accomplished work in rearing mankind up to his perfection, 
first in the spiritual life, but also, and through that spiritual 
life, in every form of excellence, for which his varied powers 
and capacities have been created. 

If this be so, it is quite plain that the Greeks have 
tWr place in the Providential order, ay, and in the Evan¬ 
gelical Preparation, as truly and really as the children.of 
Abraham themselves. 

But indeed there is no need, in order to a due apprecia¬ 
tion of our debt to the ancient Greeks, that we should 
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either forget or disparage the function which was assigned 
by the Almighty Father to His most favoured people. 
Much profit, says St. Paul, had the Jew in every way. He 
had the oracles of God; he had the custody of the promises; 
he was the steward of the great and fundamental conception 
of the unity of God, the sole and absolute condition under 
whi6h the Divine idea could be upheld among men at its 
just elevation. No poetry, no philosophy, no art of Greece 
-^i^er embraced, in its most soaring and widest conceptions, 
that simple law of love towards God and towards our neigh¬ 
bour, on which “ two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets,” and which supplied the moral basis of the 
new dispensation. There is one history, and that the most 
touching and most profound of all, for which we should 
search in vain through all the pages of the classics,—^I mean 
the history of the human soul in its relations with its 
Maker; the history of its sin, and grief, and death, and of 
the way of its recovery to hope and life, and to enduring joy. 
For the exercises of strength and skill, for the achievements 
and for the enchantments of wit, of eloquence, of art, of 
genius, for the imperial games of politics and war, let us 
seek them on the shores of Greece. But if the first among 
the problems of life be how to establish the peace and 
restore the balg.nce of our inward being; if the highest of 
all conditions in the existence of the creature be his aspect 
towards the God to whom he owes his being, and in whose 
great hand he stands; then let us make our search else¬ 
where. All the wonders of the Greek civilisation heaped 
together are less wonderful than is the single Book of 
i^salms. Palestine was weak and despised, always obscure, 
oftentimes and long trodden down beneath the feet of 
imperious masters. Greece for a thousand years, 

Confident from foreign porposes,^ 

repelled every invader from her shores, and, fostering her 
strength in the keen air of freedom, she defied, and at 
length overthrew, the niightiest of empires; and when 
finally she felt the resistless grasp of the masters of all the 

^ King John, ii 1. 
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world, them too, at the very moment of her subjugation, 
she subdued to her literature, language, arts, and manners.^ 
Palestine, in a word, had no share of the glories of our race; 
they blaze on every page of the history of G-reece with an 
overpowering splendour. Greece had valour, policy, renown, 
genius, wisdom, wit,—she had all, in a word, that this world 
could give her; but the flowers of Paradise, which blosfeom 
thinly, blossomed in Palestine alone. ^ 

And yet, as the lower parts of our bodily organisation^ 
are not less material than the higher to the safety and well- 
being of the whole, so Christianity itself was not ordained 
to a solitary existence in man, but to find helps meet for it 
in the legitimate use of every faculty, and in the gradually 
accumulated treasures of the genius, sagacity, and industry 
of the human family. ‘ 

Besides the loftiest part of the work of Providence 
entrusted to the Hebrew race, there was other work to do, 
and it was done elsewhere. It was requisite to make ready 
the materials not only of a divine renewal and of a moral 
harmony for the world, but also for a thorough and search¬ 
ing culture of every power and gift of man, in all his relations 
to the world and to his kind; so as to lift up his universal 
nature to the level upon which his relation as a creature to 
his Creator, and as a child to his Father, was about to be 
established. 

And the question arises whether, among the auxiliaries 
required to complete the training process for our race, 
there were not to be found some which were of a quality, 

I will not say to act as a corrective to Christianity, but to 
act as a corrective to the narrow views and the excesses 
which might follow upon certain modes of conceiving an^ 

^ It has been, perhaps, too little noticed that the expedition of Alexander, 
by carrying not only the political, but especially the intellectual, dominion 
of GreeU through the Elast, was no less signally a Preparation for the Qospel 
^ than was the growth of the Roman Power, which placed the civilised world 
under the sway of a single sceptre (S. Aug. de Giv. Dei, bk. zviii. c. 22). The 
dissolution of Alexander’s empire after his death has made us take for a 
short-lived, meteor-like phenomenon what really was a great work, with 
results not less permanent than widespread. Its Importance reached a 
climax in the Translation of the Jewish Scriptures execut^ by the Betenty. 
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of applying it. Doubtless the just idea of their general 
purpose is that they were a collection of implements and 
materials to assist in the cultivation of the entire nature 
of man, and to consecrate all his being to the glory and 
the ^designs of his Maker. Yet in part they might have a 
purpose more special still,—the purpose of assigning due 
•bounds to the action of impulses springing out of Christianity 
"*lieelf. 

Now, that narrow conception, which I have mentioned, 
of the Jews as virtually the sole object of the Providential 
designs of God, while it b^an doubtless in a devout senti- 
menjb, passed into superstition when it led men to assign to 
the Jewiisjji people every imaginable gift and accomplish¬ 
ment, and into virtual impiety when it came to imply 
that the Almighty had little care for the residue of His 
creatures. And certainly it was not to Scripture itself that 
opinions like these were due. In a Dissertation On the 
Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the ffecdhen, Bishop 
Horsley has shown what a large amount of testimony is 
yielded by the Sacred Books to the remaining knowledge 
of the true God among the r^ces in the neighbourhood of 
Judsea. With them religion seems to have been for long 
\)eriods, as waa also to no small extent the religious practice 
of the Jews, an inconsistent combination of lingering and 
struggling truth with rampant error. Melchisedec, the^ 
type of Christ, Job, one of the chosen patrons of faith and 
patience, were of blood foreign to the patriarchal race; and 
the same agency of the prophetic ordir, which was employed 
4o correct and guide the Jew, was not withheld from his 
Neighbours: Balaam, among the Moabites, was a prophet 
inspired by the Most High. Of the minor prophetical 
books of the Old Testament two are expressly devoted to 
setting forth the burden of Nineveh and the dealings of 
God with its inhabitants; and Eastern Magi were, in the. 
words of Bishop Horsley, " the first worshippers of Mary’s 
Holy ChUd.”' 

A system of religion, however absolutely perfect for its 
purpose, however divine in its conception and expression, 

^ ^ HorsUy's Disaertatm, etc. p. 117. 
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yet of necessity becomes human too, from the first moment of 
its contact with humanity; from the very time, that is to 
say, when it begins to do its proper work by laying hold 
upon the hearts and minds of men, mingling, as the leaven 
in the dough, with all that they contain, and unfolding^ and 
applying iteelf in the life and conduct of the individual, and 
in the laws, institutions, and usages of society. In the» 
building up of the human temple, the several portions 
the work, wliile sustaining and strengthening each other, 
confine each other also, like the stones of a wall, to their 
proper place and office in the fabric. 

Divine truth contained in the Gospel is e,ddressed to 
the wants and uses of a nature not simple bu( manifold, 
and is manifold itself; though dependent upon one principle 
it consists of many parts, and in order to preserve recipro¬ 
cally the due place and balance of those parts, means that 
we call human are available, as well as mjeans more obviously 
divine; and secular forms and social influences, all adjusted 
by one and the same Governor of the world, are made to 
serve the purposes that have their highest expression in the 
Kingdom of Grace. The ^Gospel aims not at destroying 
this equilibrium, but at restoring it; and in the restoration 
it accepts, nay courts, and by natural law rtquires, the aid 
of secondary means. 

It is manifest indeed that there was in Christianity that 
which man might easily and innocently carry into such an 
excess, as, though it would have ceased to be Christian, 
would not have ceased'to seem so, and would under a sacred 
title have tended to impair the healthful and complete 
development of his being. 

Eousseau^ objects to the Christian system that it is 
opposed to social good order and prosperity, because it 
teaches a man to regard himself as a citizen of another 
.world, and thus diverts him from the performance of Ms 
duties as a member of civil society. “ Far from attaching 
the hearts of the citizens to the state, it detaches them from 
it, as from all other earthly things. I know notMng more 
opposed to the social spirit. ... A society of true Chris- 
^ Eonasesu, Omtrat Social, bk, ir. o, vlii. 
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tians would no longer be a society of men. . . . What 
matters it to be free or slave in this vale of misery ? The 
one thing needful is to go to Paradise, and submission to 
calamity is an additional means of getting there.” 

In an age and in a country such as this, it is not 
required, it is scarcely allowable, to seem to depreciate 
^tbpse various forms of self-restraint and self-conquest which 
Nbig .spirit of man, vexed in its sore conflict with the flesh 
and with the world, has in other times employed to establish 
, the supremacy of the soul, by trampling upon sense and 
appetite and all corporal existence. Even in the time of the 
Apostles, it seems to have been manifest that a tendency 
to exc'ess in l;his direction had begun to operate in the 
Christian Clfurch. As time passed on, and as the spirit 
of the unrenewed world became more rampant within the 
, sacred precinct, the reaction against it likewise grew more 
vehement and eager. The deserts of Egypt were peopled 
with thousands upon thousands of anchorites,^ who for¬ 
swore every human relation, extinguished every appetite, 
and absorbed every motive, every idea, every movement of 
our complex nature in the great but single function of the 
relation to the unseen world.® True and earnest in their 
Christian warfare, they notwithstanding represent a spirit 
of exaggeration, which it was requisite to check, uprooting 
what they ought rather to have pruned, and destroying what 
they ought to have chastised, and mastered, and converted 
to purposes of good. That internecine war with sin, which 
is of the very essence of Christianity, seems to have been 

^ Vividly described by Lecky, Ri»e aryi Injlueme of Ratiomlim in Europe, 
toL iL p. 23. The same principle runs through Church History: as where 
the admirable M4re Marie-An^lique Amauld describes the Infirmaries in 
her convent as “basses et humides comme des caves,” making the nuns ill, 
and yet “cela ne lea d^goutoit point. Dieu nous en envoys plusieurs” 
{SelaHone du Port Eoytd, p. 30). 

* Saint Augustine says of the body, ad ipsam naiurani hominie pertinet 
{de Oi/v. Dei, i. 18). Eusebius in his account of the Hebrew religion shows 
a tendency to depreciate this constituent part of man, when he relates that 
they viewed it sim^dy as a space for the soul to dwell in (r6 3i, roirop 

irixftr), and says all bodily pleasures are no higher than those of 
the brote creation (bk. r. c. 4). Saint Augustine had felt deeply the influence 
of the Greek philosophy, and hence perhaps it is tliat with his warmly* 
ooloiV^ views he combined so much breadth of conception. 
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understood by them as a war against the whole visible and 
sensible world, against the intellectual life, against a great 
portion of their own normal nature; and though as r^arded 
themselves, even their exi^geration was pardonable and in 
many respects a noble error, yet its unrestricted sway and 
extension would have left man a maimed, a stunted) a dis¬ 
torted creature. And it would have done more than tins., 
By severing the Gospel from all else that is beautiful and'^’ 
glorious in creation, it would have exposed the spiritual 
teacher to a resistance not only vehement but just, and 
would have placed the kingdom of grace in permanent and 
hopeless discord with the kingdoms of nature, reason, truth, 
and beauty, kingdoms established by the very same Almighty 
Hand. 

Those principles of repression, which were indispensable 
as the medicine of man, were unfit for his food. What was . 
requisite, however, was not to expel them, and thereby to 
revert to the mental riot and the moral uncleanness of 
heathenism, but to check their usurpations, and to keep 
them within their bounds; and this was to be effected not 
by prohibition or disparagement, but by vindicating for 
every part, and power, an& work of human nature, and for 
every office of life, its proper place in the Divine order and 
constitution of the world. The seed of this comprehensive 
philosophy was supplied by the words of the Apostle: 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what¬ 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.”^ And so the solid and fruitful 
materials of the Greek civilisation came in aid, by a wise 
Providence, of the humanising principles and preempts of 
the Gospel, to assist in securing a well-balanced development 
of the powers of the Christian system, and to prevent th$ 
instruments designed for eradicating the seeds of disease 
from subverting &e yet higher agencies appointed for the 
fostering and development of life in every region of our 
being and our activity. 
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Volumes might be written with profit to trace the 
application of the principles touched upon in this Address 
to the whole history of the Church, and of the Christian 
civilisation, down to the present day; and the more we said, 
the more there would remain to say. That which I have 
now at&mpted is no more, in effect, than a suggestion, which 
may open the way for others into a wide and ever-widening 
Ifield, And if that su^estion be just it will be difficult to 
deny its importance. Let us glance in a few concluding 
^•words at some of its resulta 

First, it places on high and safe grounds that genial 
primac]^ of the Greeks in letters and in human culture, to 
the *acmowledgment of which Christian Europe has been 
guided not so much by a logical process, or a definite fore¬ 
thought, as by a sure instinct with the after confirmation of 
a long experience. Nor can this primacy be justly dis¬ 
turbed by the multiplication, and the energetic and growing , 
pursuit, of those branches of knowledge for which this age 
has been so remarkable. For Aristotle it was excusable to 
regard the heavenly bodies as objects nobler than man. 
But Christianity has sealed and stamped the title of our 
race as the crown and flower of tlie visible creation; and 
wirii this irrever^ble sentence in their favour, the studies, 
well called studies of humanity, should not resent nor fear, 
but should favour and encourage all other noble research 
having for its object the globe on which we live, the tribes 
with which it is peopled in land, air, and sea, the powers 
drawn forth from nature or yet latent* in her unexplored 
recesses, or the spaces of that vast system— 

Ultra flammantia maenia mnndi, 
to whi(^ our earth belongs. 

But more than this: we live in times when the whole 
nature of our relation to the unseen world is widely, eagerly, 
and assiduously questioned. Sometimes we are told of 
gmiend laws, so conceived as to be practically independent 
either of a Lawgiver or a Judge. Sometimes of a necessity 
working aU things to uniform results, but seeming to crush 
a&d to bury under them the ruins of our will, our freedom, 
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our personal responsibility. Sometimes of a private judg¬ 
ment, which we are to hold upon the hard condition of 
taking nothing upon trust, of passing by, at the outset of 
our mental life, the whole preceding education of the world, 
of owning no debt to those who have gone before without a 
regular process of proof, in a word, of beginning anew each 
man for himself: a privilege which I had thought was. 
restricted to the lower orders of creation, where the parent*' 
infuses no prejudices into its litter or its fry. Such are the 
fancies which go abroad. Such are the clouds which career*^ 
in heaven, and pass between us and the sun, and make nien 
idly think, that what they see not, is not, and blot the 
prospects of what is in so many and such true respects^ a 
happy and a hopeful age. It is, I think, an observation of 
Saint Augustine, that those periods are critical and formi¬ 
dable, when the power of putting questions runs greatly in. 
advance of the pains to answer them. Such appears to be the 
period in which we live. And all among us, who are called 
in any manner to move in the world of thought, may well ask. 
Who is sufficient for these things ? Who can with just and 
firm hand sever the transitory from the durable, and the 
accidental from the essAitial, in old opinions ? Who can 
combine, in the measures which reason^would prescribe, 
reverence and gratitude to the past with a sense of the new 
claims, new means, new duties of the present ? Who can 
be stout and earnest to do battle for the Truth, and yet 
hold sacred, as he ought, the freedom of inquiry, and cherish, 
as ^ he ought, a chivalry of controversy like the ancient 
chivalry of arms ? One persuasion at least let us embrace; 
one error let us avoid. Let us be persuaded of this, that 
Christianity will by her inherent resources find for herself 
a philosophy equal to all the shifting and all' the growing 
wants of the time. Let us avoid the error of seeking to 
cherish a Christianity of isolation. The Christianity which 
is now and hereafter to flourish, and, through its power in 
the inner circles of human thought, to influence ultimately, 
in some manner more adequate than now, the masses of 
mankind, must be such as of old the Wisdom of Qnd was 
described:— 
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“ For in ber is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, 
manifold, subtil, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to 
hurt, loving the thing that is good, quick, which cannot be 
letted, ready to do good, kind to man, steadfast, sure, free 
from care,^ having all power, overseeing all things. . . . 

For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the 

mirror of the power of God, and the image of His 
1 

It must be filled full with human and genial warmth, in 
cjose sympathy with every true instinct and need of man, 
regardful of the just titles of every faculty of his nature, 
apt.lo associate with and make its own all, under whatever 
namp, which go^ to enrich and enlarge the patrimony of 
the race. And therefore it is well that we should look out 
over the field of history, and see if haply its records, the 
more they are unfolded, do or do not yield us new materials 
for the support of faith^ Me at least, for one, experience 
has convinced that, just as fresh wonder and confirmed 
conviction fiow from examining the structure of the universe 
and its countless inhabitants, and their respective adapta¬ 
tions to the purposes of their being and to the use of man, 
the same results will flow in yet larger measure from tracing 
the fdotmarks of thq Most High in the seemingly bewildered 
paths of human history. Everywhere, before us, and behind 
us, and around us, and above us and beneath, we shall find 
the Power which— 

lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent^ 

And, together with the Power, we shall find the Goodness 
and the Wisdom, of which that sublime Power is but a 
minister. Nor can that wisdom and that goodness anywhere 
shine forth with purer splendour, than when the Divine 
forethought, working from afar, in many places, and through 
many generations, so adjusts beforehand the acts and the 
affairs of men, as to let them all converge upon a single 
point, upon that redemption of the world, by God made 

^ Wisdom qf Solomon, viii. 22, 23, 26. 

’ * Pope’s Etwy on Man, iv. 


unsp<rtted 
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Man, in which all the rays of His glory are concentrated, 
and from which they pour forth a flood of healing light even 
over the darkest and saddest places of creation. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and Gentlemen, I 
commend to your notice and your impartial research the 
subject of the foregoing remarks. It is at least a less 
unworthy oflering than the mere commonplaces of taking 
leave. Yet I claim one remaining moment to convey to 
you my gratitude for your confidence, to assure you that I 
shall ever feel a lively interest in all that pertains to ^e 
welfare of your famous University, and to bid you respect¬ 
fully farewell. 
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Gentlemen— I have accepted the office you have elected me 
Jo,>and it is now my duty to return thanks for the great honour 
done me. Your enthusiasm towards me, I must admit, is in 
itself very beautiful, however undeserved it may be in regard to 
the object of it. It is a feeling honourable to all men, and 
one well kno\?n to myself when I was of an age like yours, 
nor is it yet quite gone. I can only hope that, with you 
too, it may endure to the end,—this noble desire to honour 
those whom you think worthy of honour; and that you will 
come to be more and more select and discriminate in the 
ohoice of the object of it:—^for I can well understand that 
you will modify your opinions of me and of many things 
-else, as you go on. It is now fifty-six years, gone last 
November, since I first entered youi* City, a boy of not quite 
fourteen; to " attend the classes ” here, and gain knowledge 
of all kinds, I could little guess what, my poor mind full of 
wonder and awe-struck expectation; and now, after a long 
eourse, this is what we have come to. There is something 
touching and tragic, and yet at the same time beautiful, to 
see, as it were, the third generation of ;ny dear old native 
land rising up and saying, “ Well, you are not altogether an 
unworthy labourer in the vineyard; you have toiled through 
A great variety of fortunes, and have had many judges: this 
is our judgment of you 1 ” As the old proverb says, “ He 
that builds by the wayside has many masters.” We must 
expect a variety of judges; but the voice of young Scotland, 
through you, is really of some value to me; and I return 
you many thanks for it,—^though I cannot go into describing 
my emotions to you, and perhaps they will be much more 
perfectly conceivable if expressed in silence. 
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When this office was first proposed to me, some of you 
know I was not very ambitious to accept it, but had my 
doubts rather. I was taught to believe that there were. 
certain more or less important duties which would lie in my 
power. This, I confess, was my chief motive in going into 
it, and overcoming the objections I felt to such things: if I 
could do anything to serve my dear old Alma MUer and 
you, why should not I ? Well, but on practically lool[,ing 
into the matter when the office actually came into my hands; ’ 
I find it grows more and more uncertain and abstruse to me 
whether there is much real duty that I can do at all. I 
live four hundred miles away from you, in an entirely '’ 
different scene of things; and my weak health, with the 
burden of the many years now accumulating on me,‘and my 
total unacquaintance with such subjects as' concern your 
affairs here,—all this fills me with apprehension that there 
is really nothing worth the least consideration that I can do 
on that score. You may depend on it, however, that if 
any such duty does arise in any form, I will use my most 
faithful endeavour to do in it whatever is right and proper, 
according to the best of my judgment. 

Meanwhile, the duty I at present have,—which might 
be very pleasant, but which is not quite so, for reasons you 
may fancy,—^is to address some words to you, if possible 
not quite useless, nor incongruous to the occasion, and on 
subjects more or less cognate to the pursuits you are 
engaged in. Accordingly, I mean to offer you some loose 
observations, loose in point of order, but the truest 1 have, 
in such form as t|j.ey may present themselves ; certain of 
the thoughts that are in me about the business you are 
here engaged in, what kind of race it is that you young 
gentlemen have started on, and what sort of arena you are 
likely to find in this world. I ought, I believe, according 
to custom, to have written all that down on paper, and had 
it read out. That would have been much handier for me 
at the present moment;—^but on attempting the thing, I 
found 1 was not used to write speeches, and that I didn’t 
get on very well. So I flung that aside; and could only 
resolve to trust, in all superficial respects, to the suggestion 
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of the moment, as you now see. You will therefore have 
to accept what is readiest; what comes direct &om the 
heart; and you must just take that in compensation for 
any good order or arrangement there might have been in 
it. I will endeavour to say nothing that is not true, so 
far as I can manage; and that is pretty much aU I can 
engage for. 

«A.dvices, I believe, to young men, as to all men, are very 
^seldom much valued. There is a great deal of advising, and 
very little faithful performmg; and talk that does not end 
jn any kind of action is better suppressed altogether. I 
would not, therefore, go much into advising; but there is 
one advice I must give you. In fact, it is the summary of 
all advices, and doubtless you have heard it a thousand 
times; but I must nevertheless let you hear it the thousand- 
and-first time, for it is moat intensely true, whether you 
will believe it at present or not:—namely. That above all 
things the interest of your whole life depends on your being 
diligeni, now while it is called to-day, in this place where 
you have come to get education! Diligent: that includes 
in it all virtues that a student can have; I mean it to 
include all those qualities of conduct that lead on to the 
acquirement of real instruction and improvement in such a 
place. If you will believe me, you who are young, yours is 
the golden season of life. As you have heard it called, so 
it verily is, the seed-time of life; in which, if you do not 
sow, or if you sow tares instead of wheat, you cannot 
expect to reap well afterwards, and you will arrive at little. 
And in the course of years, when you cpme to look back, if 
you have not done what you have heard from your advisers, 

^—and among many counsellors there is wisdom,—you will 
bitterly repent when it is too late. The habits of study 
acquired at Universities are of the highest importance in 
after-life. At the season when you are young in years, the 
whole mind is, as it were, fluid, and is capable of forming 
itself into any shape that the owner of the mind pleases to 
alloNf it, or constrain it, to form itself into. The mind is 
theb in a plastic or fluid state; but it hardens gradually, 
iff the consistency of rook or of iron, and you cannot alter 
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the habits of an old man: he, as he has begun, so he will 
proceed and go on to the last. 

By diligence, I mean, among other things, and very chiefly 
too,—honesty, in all your inquiries, and in all you are about 
Pursue your studies in the way your conscience can name 
honest More and more endeavour to do that Keep, I 
should say for one thing, an accurate separation 'between 
what you have really come to know in your minds j^and 
what is still unknown. Leave all that latter on the hypo¬ 
thetical side of the barrier, as things afterwards to be 
acquired, if acquired at all ; and be careful not to admit ^ 
thing as known when you do not yet know it Count a 
thing known only when it is imprinted clearly on your 
mind, and has become transparent to you, so that you may 
survey it on all sides with intelligence. Tliere is such a 
thing as a man endeavouring to persuade himself, and 
endeavouring to persuade others, that he knows things, when 
he does not know more than the outside skin of them; and 
yet he goes flourishing about with tliem. There is also a 
process called cramming, in some Universities,—that is, 
getting-up such points of things as the examiner is likely to 
put questions about. Avoid all that, as entirely unworthy 
of an honourable mind. * Be modest, and humble, and assidu¬ 
ous in your attention to what your teachers tell you, who 
are profoundly interested in trying to bring you forward in 
the right way, so far as they have been able to understand 
it. Try all things they set before you, in order, if possible, 
to understand them, and to follow and adopt them in pro¬ 
portion to their fitness for you. Gradually see what kind 
of work you individually can do; it is the first of all 
problems jfor a man to find out what kind of work he is to 
do in this universe. In short, morality as regards study is, 
as in all other things, the primary consideration, and over¬ 
rules all others. A dishonest man cannot do anything real; 
he never will study with real fruit; and perhaps it would 
be greatly better if he were tied up from trying it. He 
does nothing but darken counsel by the words he utters. 
That is a very old doctrine, but a very true one; and you 
will find it confirmed by all the thinking men that have 
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ever lived in this long series of generations of which we are 
the latest. 

I daresay you know, very many of you, that it is now 
some seven hundred years since Universities were first set¬ 
up in this world of ours. Abelard and other thinkers had 
arisen with doctrines in them which people wished to hear 
of, |ind students flocked towards them from all parts of the 
•world. There was no getting the thing recorded in books, 
as you now may. You had to hear the man speaking to 
^ou vocally, or else you could not learn at all what it was 
that he wanted to say. And so they gathered together, 
these speaking ones,—the various people who had anything 
to teach;—and formed themselves gradually, under the 
patronage of S:ings and other potentates who were anxious 
about the culture of their populations, and nobly studious of 
their best benefit; and became a body-corporate, with high 
privileges, high dignities, and really high aims, under the 
title of a University. 

Possibly too you may have heard it said that the course 
of centuries has changed all this; and that “ the true 
University of our days is a Collection of Books.” And 
beyond doubt, all this is greatly alfered by the invention of 
Printing, which took place about midway between us and 
the origin of Universities. Men have not now to go in 
person to where a Professor is actually speaking; because 
in most cases you can get his doctrine out of him through 
a book; and can then read it, and read it again and again, 
and study it. That is an immense change, that one fact of 
Printed Books. And I am not sure that I know of any 
University in which the whole of that fact has yet been 
completely taken in, and the studies moulded in complete 
conformity with it Nevertheless, Universities have, and will 
continue to have, an indispensable value in society;—I think, 
a very high, and it might be, almost the highest value. 
They began, as is well known, with their grand aim directed 
on Theology,—their eye turned earnestly on Heaven. And 
perhaps, in a sense, it may be still said, the very highest 
interests of man are vii^ti^y entrusted to them. In regard 
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to theology, as' you are aware, it has been, and especially 
was then, the study of the deepest heads that have come 
into the world,—what is the nature of this stupendous 
Universe, and what are our relations to it, and to aU things 
knowable by man, or known only to the great Author of 
man and it' Theology was once the name for all this; 
all this is still alive for man, however dead the name may 
grow! In fact, the members of the Church keeping 
theology in a lively condition for the benefit of the .whole' 
population, theology was the great object of the Universities. 

I consider it is the same intrinsically now, though very,^ 
much forgotten, from many causes, and not so successful as 
might be wished, by any manner of means I 

It remains, however, practically a most important truth, 
what I alluded to above, that the main use of Universities 
in the present age is that, after you have done with all your 
classes, the next thing is a collection of books, a great library 
of good books, which you proceed to study and to read. 
What the Universities can mainly do for you,—what I have 
found the University did for me, is. That it taught me to 
read, in various languages, in various sciences; so that I 
could go into the books which treated of these things, and 
gradually penetrate into* any department I wanted to make 
myself master of, as I found it suit me. ^ • 

Well, Gentlemen, whatever you may think of these 
historical points, the clearest and most imperative duty lies 
on every one of you to be assiduous in your reading. Learn 
to be good readers,T—which is perhaps a more difficult thing 
than you imagine. Learn to be discriminative in your 
reading; to read faithfully, and with your best attention, all 
kinds of things which you have a real interest in, a real not 
an imaginary, and which you find to be really fit for what 
you are engaged in. Of course, at the present time, in a 
great deal of the reading incumbent on you, you must be 
guided by the books recommended by your Professors for 
assistance towards the effect of their prelections. And then, 
when you leave the University, and go into studies of your 
own, you will find it very important that you have chosen 
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a field, some province specially suited to you, in which you 
can study and work. The most unhappy of all men is the 
man who cannot teU what he is going to do, who has got no 
work cut-out for him in the world, and does not go into it. 
For wosk is the grand cure of aU the maladies and miseries 
that ever beset mankind,—honest work, which you intend 
>geding done. 

If, in any vacant vague time, you are in a strait as to 
choice of reading,—a very good indication for you, perhaps 
the best you could get, is towards some book you have a 
great curiosity about. You are then in the readiest and 
best of. all possible conditions to improve by that book. It 
is analogous fto what doctors tell us about the physical 
health and appetites of the patient. You must learn, how¬ 
ever, to distinguish between false appetite and true. There 
is such a thing as a false appetite, which will lead a man 
into vagaries with regard to diet; will tempt him to eat 
spicy things, which he should not eat at all, nor would, but 
that the things are toothsome, and that he is under a 
momentary baseness of mind. A man ought to examine 
and find out what he reaUy and ^uly has an appetite for, 
what suits his constitution and condition; and that, doctors 
tell him, is in general the very thing he ought to have. 
And so with books. 

As applicable to all of you, I will say that it is highly 
expedient to go into History; to inquire into what has 
passed before you on this Earth, and in the Family of Man. 

The history of the Bomans and Greeks will first of all 
concern you; and you will find that the classical knowledge 
you have got will be extremely applicable to elucidate that. 
There you have two of the most remarkable races of men 
in the world set before you, calculated to open innumerable 
reflections and consideratioiw; a mighty advantage, if you 
can achieve it;—^to say notmng of what their two languages 
will yield you, which your Professors can better explain; 
model languages, which are universally admitted to be the 
most perfect f^rms of speech we have yet found to exist 
among men. And you will find, if you read well, a pair of 
extremely remarkable nations, shining in the records left 
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by tbemselves, as a kind of beacon, or solitary mass of 
illumination, to light-up some noble forms of human life for 
us, in the otherwise utter darkness of the past ages; and it 
will be well worth your while if you can get into the 
understanding of what these people were, and what they 
did. You will find a great deal of hearsay, of empty 
rumour and tradition, which does not touch on the matter 
but perhaps some of you will get to see the old Eomah and 
the old Greek face to face; you will know in some measure 
how they contrived to exist, and to perform their feats in theN 
world. 

I believe, also, you will find one important thing not 
much noted. That there was a very great deal of deep 
religion in both nations. This is pointed out by the wiser 
kind of historians, and particularly by Ferguson, who is 
very well worth reading on Eoman History,—and who, I 
believe, was an alumnus of our own Hniversity. His book 
is a very creditable work. He points out the profoundly 
religious nature of the Eoman people, notwithstanding their 
ruggedly positive, defiant and fierce ways. They b^eved 
that Jupiter Optimus Ma^fimus was lord of the universe, and 
that he had appointed the Eomans to become the chief of 
nations, provided they followed his commands,—^to brave all 
danger, all difficulty, and stand up with an invincible front, 
and be ready to do and die; and also to have the same 
sacred regard to truth of promise, to thorough veracity, 
thorough integrity, and all the virtues that accompany that 
noblest quality of rafan, valour,—to which latter the Eomans 
gave the name of " virtue ” proper {virtim, manhood), as the 
crown and summary of all that is ennobling for a man. In 
the literary ages of Eome this religious feeling had very 
much decayed away; but it still retained its place among 
the lower classes of the Eonian people. Of the deeply 
religious nature of the Greeks, along with their beaut^ul 
and sunny effulgences of art, you have striking proof, if you 
look for it. In the tragedies of Sophocles there is a most 
deep-toned recognition of the eternal justice of Heaven, and 
the unfailing punishment of crime against the lawe of God. 

I believe you will find in aU histories of nations, that!t^ 
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has been at the origin and foundation of them all; and that 
no nation which did not contemplate this wonderful universe 
with an awestricken and reverential belief that there was a 
great unknown, omnipotent, and all-wise and all-just Being, 
superin^nding all men in it, and all interests in it,—no 
nation ever came to very much, nor did any man either, who 
,forgot that. If a man did forget that, he forgot the most 
important part of his mission in this world. 

Our own history of England, which you will naturally 
^take a great deal of pains to make yourselves acquainted 
with, you will find beyond all others worthy of your study. 
For indeed I believe that the British nation,—including in 
that the Scotjiish nation,—produced a finer set of men than 
any you will find it possible to get anywhere else in the 
world. I don’t know in any history of Greece or Rome, 
where you will get so fine a man as Oliver Cromwell, for 
example. And we too have had men worthy of memory, in 
our little corner of the Island here, as well as others; and 
our history has had its heroic features all along; and did 
become great at last in being connected with world-history : 
—for if you examine well, you will find that John Knox was 
the author, as it were, of Oliver Cfomwell; that the Puritan 
retolution never ^would have ^) ,^ye taken place in England 
at all, had it not been for that Scotchman. That is an 
authentic fact, and is not prompted by national vanity on 
my part, but will stand examining. 

In fact, if you look at the struggle that was then going 
on in England, as I have had to do in my time, you will see 
that people were overawed by the immense impediments 
lying in the way. A small minority of God-fearing men in 
that country were flying away, with any ship they could 
get, to New England, rather than take the lion by the 
beard. They durst not confront the powers with their most 
just complaints, and demands to be delivered from idolatry. 
They wanted to make the nation altogether conformable to * 
the Hebrew Bible, which they, and all men, understood to 
be the exact transcript ef the Will of God;—and could there 
be, for man, a more legitimate aim ? Nevertheless, it would 
have been impc^ible in their circumstances, and not to be 
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attempted at all, had not Enox succeeded in it here, some 
6% years before, by the firmness and nobleness of his mind. 
For he also is of the select of the earth to me,—John 
Knox. What he has suffered from the ungrateful genera¬ 
tions that have followed him should really make us ^humble 
ourselTes to the dust, to think that the most excellent 
man our country has produced, to whom we owe evety-, 
thing that distinguishes us among the nations, should 
have been so sneered at, misknown, and abused. Knox 
was heard by Scotland j the people heard him, believed % 
him to the marrow of their bones: they took up his 
doctrine, and they defied principalities and powers to move 
them from it. “We must have it,” they sajd ; “we will 
and must! ” It was in this state of things that the Puritan 
stru^le arose in England; and you know well how the 
Scottish earls and nobility, with their tenantry, marched 
away to Dunse Hill in 1639, and sat, down there: just at 
the crisis of that struggle, when it was either to be sup¬ 
pressed or brought into greater vitality, they encamped on 
Dunse Hill,—thirty-thousand armed men, drawn out for 
that occasion, each regiment round its landlord, its earl, or 
whatever he might be called, and zealous all of them “ For 
Christ’s Crown and Covenant.” That was fhe signal for All 
England’s rising up into unappeasable determination to 
have the Gospel there also; and you know it went on, and 
came to be a contest whether the Parliament or the King 
should rule; whether it should be old formalities and 
use-and-wont, or son\,ething that had been of new conceived 
in the souls of men, namely, a divine determination to walk 
according to the laws of God here, as the sum of all 
prosperity; which of these should have the mastery: and 
after a long, long agony of struggle, it was decided—the 
way we know. 

‘ I should say also of that Protectorate of Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s, notwithstanding the censures it has encountered, and 
the denial of everybody that it could continue in the world, 
and so on, it appears to me to have been, on the whole, the 
most salutary thing in the modem history of England. If 
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Oliver Cromwell had continued it out, I don’t know what it 
would have come to. It would have got corrupted probably 
in other hands, and could not have gone on; but it was pure 
and true, to the last fibre, in his mind; there was perfect 
truth in it while he ruled over it. 

Macchiavelli has remarked, in speaking of the EomanS) 

, that Democracy cannot long exist anywhere in the world; 
that a mode of government, of national management or 
administration, it involves an impossibility, and after a little 
' while must end in wreck. And he goes on proving that, in 
his own way. I do not ask you all to follow him in that 
conviction,—but it is to him a clear truth; he considers it 
a solecism and impossibility that the universal mass of men 
should ever govern themselves. He has to admit of the 
Eomans, that they continued a long time; but believes it 
was purely in virtue of this item in their constitution, 
namely, of their all 4iaving the conviction in their minds 
that it was solemnly necessary, at times, to appoint a 
Dictator; a man who had the power of life and death ever 
everything, who degraded men out of their places, ordered 
them to execution, and did whatever seemed to him good 
in the name of God above him. He was commanded to 
taSe care that ihe republic suffer no detriment. And 
Macchiavelli calculates that this was the thing which purified 
the social system from time to time, and enabled it to con¬ 
tinue as it did. Probable enough, if you consider it. And 
an extremely proper function surely, this of a Dictator, if 
the republic was composed of little dther than bad and 
tumultuous men, triumphing in general over the better, and 
all going the bad road, in fact. Well, Oliver Cromwell’s 
Protectorate, or Directorate if you will let me name it so, 
lasted for about ten years, and you will find that nothing 
which was contrary to the laws of Heaven was allowed to 
live by Oliver. 

For example, it was found by his Parliament of Not¬ 
ables, what they call the “Barebones Parliament,”—the 
most zealous of aU Parliaments probably,—that the Court 
of Chancery in En^nd was in a state which was really 
capable of no apology; no man could get up and say that 
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that was a right court. There were, I think, fifteen-thousand, 
or fifteen-hundred,—I really don’t remember which, but we 
will call it by the latter number,to be safe;—there were fifteen- 
hundred cases lying in it undecided; and one of them, I re¬ 
member, for a large amount of money, was eighty-three years 
old, and it was going on still; wigs were wagging over it, 
and lawyers were taking their fees, and there was no end 
of it. Upon view of all which, the Barebones people, hfter 
deliberation about it, thought it was expedient, and com¬ 
manded by the Author of Man and Fountain of Justice, and 
in the name of what was true and right, to abolish said court. 
Eeally, I don’t know who could have dissented from that 
opinion. At the same time, it was thought ky those who 
were wiser in their generation and had more experience of the 
world, that this was a very dangerous thing, and wouldn’t 
suit at all. The lawyers began to make an immense noise 
about it. All the public, the great mass of solid and well- 
disposed people who had got no deep insight into such 
matters, were very adverse to it: and the Speaker of the 
Parliament, old Sir Francis Ecus,—who translated the 
Psalms for us, those that we sing here every Sunday in 
the Church yet; a very good man, and a wise and learned, 
Provost of Eton College afterwards,—he got a great numfier 
of the Parliament to go to Oliver the Dictator, and lay 
down their functions altogether, and declare officially, with 
their signature, on Monday morning, that the Parliament 
was dissolved. The act of abolition had been passed on 
Saturday night; and on Monday morning Eous came and 
said, “We cannot carry-on the affair any longer, and we 
remit it into the hands of your Highness.” Oliver in that 
way became Protector, virtually in some sort a Dictator, for 
the first time. 

And I give you this as an instance that Oliver did 
faithfully set to doing a Dictator’s function, and of his 
prudence in it as well Oliver felt that the Parliament, 
now dismissed, had been perfectly right with regard to 
Chancery, and that there was no doubt of the propriety of 
abolishing Chancery, or else reforming it in some kind of 
way. He considered the matter, and this is what he did. 
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He assembled fifty or sixty of the wisest lawyers to be found 
in England. Happily, there were men great in the law; 

who valued the laws of England as much as anybody 
ever did; and who knew withal that there was something 
still more sacred than any of these. Oliver said to them, 
(f 0 and examine this thing, and in the name of God inform 
.♦ me what is necessary to be done with it. You will see how 
we &ay clean-out the foul things in that Chancery Court, 
which render it poison to everybody.” Well, they sat down 
^ accordingly, and in the course of six weeks,—(there was no 
public speaking then, no reporting of speeches, and no babble 
of any kind, there was just the business in hand),—they got 
some sixty pfopositions fixed in their minds as the summary 
of the things that required to be done. And upon these 
sixty propositions. Chancery was reconstituted and re¬ 
modelled ; and so it got a new lease of life, and has lasted to 
our time. It had become a nuisance, and could not have 
continued much longer. That is an instance of the manner 
of things that were done when a Dictatorship prevailed in 
the country, and that was how the Dictator did them. I 
reckon, all England, Parliamentary England, got a new lease 
of life from that Dictatorship of Oliver’s; and, on the whole, 
that the good frwits of it will never die while England exists 
as a nation. 

In general, I hardly think that out of common history- 
books you will ever get into the real history of this country, 
or ascertain anything which can specially illuminate it for 
you, and which it would most of all behove you to know. 
You may read very ingenious and very clever books, by men 
whom it would be the height of insolence in me to do other 
than express my respect for. But their position is essen¬ 
tially sceptical. God and the Godlike, as our fathers would 
have said, has fallen asleep for them; and plays no part in 
their histories. A most sad and fatal condition of matters; 
who shall say how fatal to us all! A man unhappily in 
t^t condition will make but a temporary explanation of 
anything;—^in short, you will not be able, I believe, by aid 
of these men, to understand how this Island came to be 
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what it is. Yoa will not find it recorded in books. Yon 
will find recorded in book's a jumble of tumults, disastrous 
ineptitudes, and all that kind of thing. But to get what 
you want, you will have to look into side sources, and 
inquire in all directions. ■ 

I remember getting Collins’s Pmage to read,—a vepr 
poor performance as a work of genius, but an excellent book 
for diligence and fidelity. I was writing on Oliver Cfom- 
well at the time. I could get no biographical dictionary 
available; and I thought the Peerage Book, since most of 
my men were peers or sons of peers, would help me, at 
least would tell me whether people were old or young, where 
they lived, and the like particulars, better than absolute 
nescience and darkness. And accordingly I found amply 
all I had expected in poor Collins, and got a great deal of 
help out of him. He was a diligent dull London bookseller, 
of about a hundred years ago, who compiled out of all kinds 
of parchments, charter-chests, archives, books that were 
authentic, and gathered far and wide, wherever he could 
get it, the information wanted. He was a very meritorious 
man. • 

I not only found the solution of everything I had ex¬ 
pected there, but I began gradually to perceive this immense 
fact, which I really advise every one of you who read 
history to look out for, if you have not already found it. 
It was that the Kings of England, all the way from the 
Norman Conquest down to the times of Charles L, had 
actually, in a good degree, so far as they knew, been in 
the habit of appointing as Peers those who deserved to 
be appointed. In general, I perceived, those Peers of 
theirs were all royal men of a sort, wth minds full of 
justice, valour and humanity, and all kinds of qualities that 
men ought to have who rule over others. And then their- 
. genealogy, the kind of sons and descendants they had, this 
also was remarkable:—^for there is a great deal more in 
genealogy than is generally believed at present. I never 
heard tell of any clever man that came of entirely stupid 
people. If you look around, among the families of your- 
acquointance, you will see such cases in all directions—I 
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know that my own experience is steadily that way; I can 
trace the father, and the son, and the grandson, and the 
family stamp is quite distinctly legible upon each of them. 
So that it goes for a great deal, the hereditary principle,— 
in Government as in other things; and it must be again 
recogni^d so soon ^ there is any fixity in things. You 
will remark, too, in your Collins, that, if at any time the 
ginealogy of a peerage goes awry, if the man that actually 
holdfi the peeM^e is a fool,—in those earnest practical times, 
the man soon gets into mischief, gets into treason probably, 
—soon gets himself and his peerage extinguished altogether, 
in short. 

From those old documents of Collins, you learn and 
ascertain thj|,t a peer conducts himself in a pious, high- 
minded, grave, dignified and manly kind of way, in his 
course through life, and when he takes leave of life:—^his 
last will is often a remarkable piece, which one lingers over. 
And then you percqive that there was kindness in him as 
well as rigour, pity for the poor; that he has fine hospi¬ 
talities, generosities,—in fine, that he is throughout much of 
a noble, good and valiant man. And that in general the 
King, with a beautiful approxipiation to accuracy, had 
nominated this kind of man; saying, " Come you to me, sir. 
Came out of the^common level of the people, where you are 
liable to be trampled upon, jostled about, and can do in a 
manner nothing with your fine gift; come here and take a 
district of country, and make it into your own image more 
or less; be a king under me, and understand that that is 
your function.” I say this is the raosti divine thing that a 
human being can do to other human beings, and no kind of 
thing whatever has so much of the character of God 
Almighty's Divine Government as that thing, which, we 
see, went on all over England for about six hundred years. 
That is the grand soul of England’s history. It is historic¬ 
ally true that, down to the time of James, or even Charles L, 
it was not understood that any man was made a Peer 
without having merit in him to constitute him a proper 
subject for a peerage. In Charles I.’s time it grew to be 
known or said that, if a man was bom a gentleman, and 
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cared to lay-out £10,000 judiciously up and down among 
courtiers, he could be made a Peer. Under Charles II. it 
went on still faster, and has been going-on with ever- 
increasing velocity, until we see the perfectly breakneck 
pace at which they are going now, so that now a peerage 
is a paltry kind of thing to what it w^ in those ol^ times. 

I could go into a great many more details about things of 
that sort, but I must turn to another branch of the subject. 

First, however, one remark more about your reading. 

I do not know whether it has been sufficiently brought 
home to you that there are two kinds of books. When a, 
man is reading on any kind of subject, in most departments 
of books,—in all books, if you take it in a wide sense,— 
he will find that there is a division into good IBooks and bad 
books. Everywhere a good kind of book and a bad kind 
of book. I am not to assume that you are unacquainted, or 
ill acquainted, with this plain fact; but I may remind you 
that it is becoming a very important^ consideration in our 
day. And we have to cast aside altogether the idea people 
havp, that if they are reading any book, that if an ignorant 
man is reading any book, he is doing rather better than 
nothing at all. I must entirely call that in question; I 
even venture to deny that. It would bo much safer and 
better for many a reader, that he had no concern with bosks 
at all. There is a number, a frightfully increasing number, 
of books that are decidedly, to the readers of them, not 
useful But an ingenuous reader will learn, also, that a 
certain number of books were written by a supremely noble 
kind of people,—net a very great number of books, but 
still a number fit to occupy all your reading industry, do 
adhere more or less to that side of things. In short, as I * 
have written it down somewhere else, I conceive that books 
are like men’s souls; divided into sheep and goats. Some 
few are going up, and carrying us up, heavenward; calcu¬ 
lated, I mean, to be of priceless advantage in teadiing,— 
in forwarding the teaching of all generations. Others, a 
frightful multitude, are going down, down; doing ever the 
more and the wider and the wilder mischiefi Keep a strict 
eye on that latter class of books, my young friends I— 
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And for the rest, in regard to all your studies and 
readings here, and to whatever you may learn, you are to 
remember that the object is not particular knowledges,— 
not that of getting higher and higher in technical perfec¬ 
tions, and all that sort of thing. There is a higher aim 
lying a^ the rear of all that, especially among those who are 
intended for literary or speaking pursuits, or the sacred 
profession. You are ever to bear in mind that there lies 
behind that the acquisition of what may be called wisdom;— 
namely, sound appreciation and just decision as to all the 
objects that come round you, and the habit of behaving with 
justice, candour, clear insight, and loyal adherence to fact 
Great is wisdom; infinite is the value of wisdom. It cannot 
be exaggera^d; it is the highest achievement of man: 
“ Blessed is he that getteth understanding.” And that, 1 
believe, on occasion, may be missed very easily; never more 
easily than now, I sometimes think. If that is a failure, 
all is failure!—Howqver, I will not touch further upon that 
matter. 

But I should have said, in regard to book-reading, if it 
be so very important, how very useful would an excellent 
library be in every University! I hope that will not be 
neglected by the gentlemen who have charge of you; and, 
indeed, I am hajjpy to hear that your library is very much 
improved since the time I knew it, and I hope it will go on 
improving more and more. Nay, I have sometimes thought, 
why should not there be a library in every county town, for 
benefit of those that could read well, and might if permitted ?' 
True, you require money to accomplish*that;—and withal, 
what perhaps is still less attainable at present, you require 
judgment in the selectors of books; real insight into what 
is for the advantage of human souls, the exclusion of all 
kin ds of clap-trap books which merely excite the astonish¬ 
ment of foolish people, and the choice of wise books, as much 
as possible of good books. Let us hope the future will be 
kind to us in this respect. 

In this University, as I learn from many sides, there is 
considerable stir about endowments; an assiduous and 
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praiseworthy industry for getting new funds collected to 
encourage the ingenuous youth of Universities, especially of 
this our chief University. Well, I entirely participate in 
everybody’s approval of the movement. It is very desir¬ 
able. It should be responded to, and one surely expects 
it will. At least, if it is not, it will be shamefu} to the 
country of Scotland, which never was so rich in money as 
at the present moment, and never stood so much in need of 
getting noble Universities, and institutions to counteract 
many influences that are springing up alongside of money. 
It should not be slack in coming forward in the way of,^, 
endowments; at any rate, to the extent of rivalling our 
rude old barbarous ancestors, as we have been pleased to 
call them. Such munificence as theirs is bey(^nd all praise; 
and to them, 1 am sorry to say, we are not yet by any 
manner of means equal, or approaching equality. There is 
an abundance and over-abundance of money. Sometimes I 
eannot help thinking that probably n^ver has there been, at 
any other time, in Scotland, the hundredth part of the 
money that now is, or even the thousandth part. For 
wherever I go, there is that same gold-nuggeting,—that 
unexampled prosperity ” and men counting their balances 
by the million sterling. Money was never so abundant, 
and nothing that is good to be done with it. No man 
knows,—or very few men know,—what benefit to get out 
of his money. In fact, it too often is secretly a curse to 
him. Much better for him never to have had any. But I 
do not expect that generally to be believed. Nevertheless, 

I should think it would be a beneficent relief to many a rich 
man who has an honest purpose struggling in him, to be¬ 
queath some house of refuge, so to speak, for the gifted poor^ 
man who may hereafter be born into the world, to enable 
him to get on his way a little. To do, in fact, as those old 
Norman kings whom I have been describing; to raise some 
noble poor man out of the dirt and mud, where he is getting 
trampled on unworthily by the unworthy, into some kind of 
position where he might acquire the power to do a little 
good in his generation! I hope that as much as possible 
will be achieved in this direction; and that efforts will not 
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be* relaxed till the thing is in a satisfactory state. In 
r^d to the classical department, above all, it surely is to 
be desired by us that it were properly supported,—that we 
could allow the fit people to have their scholarships and 
subventions, and devote more leisure to the cultivation of 
particular departments. We might have more of this from 
Scotch Universities than we have; and I hope we shall. 

•• I am bound, however, to say that it does not appear as 
if, of fate times, endowment were the real soul of the matter. 
The English, for example, are the richest people in the 
^world for endowments in their Universities; and it is an 
evident fact that, since the time of Bentley, you cannot 
name adybody that has gained a European name in scholar¬ 
ship, or cons&ted a point of revolution in the pursuits* of 
men in that way. The man who does so is a man worthy 
of being remembered; and he is poor, and not an English¬ 
man. One man that actually did constitute a revolution 
was the son of a poor weaver in Saxony; who edited his 
Tibullus, in Dresden, in a poor comrade’s garret, with the 
' floor for his bed, and two folios for pillow; and who, while 
editing his Tibullus, had to gather pease-cods on the streets 
and boil them for his dinner. Iliat was his endowment. 
But.he was recognised soon to have done a great thing. 
His name was Hfiyne. I can remember, it was quite a 
revolution in my mind when I got hold of that man’s edition 
of Virgil. I found that, for the first time, I understood 
Virgil; that Heyne had introduced me, for the first time, 
into an insight of Homan life and ways of thought; had 
pointed out the circumstances in which these works were 
«:^tten, and given me their interpretation. And the process 
has gone on in all manner of developments, and has spread 
out into other countries. 

On the whole, there is one reason why endowments are 
not given now as they were in old days, when men founded 
abbeys, colleges, and all kinds of things of that description, 
with such success as we know. All that has now chmaged; 
a vast decay of zeal in that direction. And truly the 
reason may in part be, that people have become doubtful 
whether colleges are now the real sources of what I called 
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wisdom; whether they are anything more, anything much 
more, than a cultivating of man in the specific arts. In 
fact, there has been in the world a suspicion of that kind 
for a long time. There goes a proverb of old date, “ An 
ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy.” There is 
a suspicion that a man is perhaps not nearly so \nse as he 
looks, or because he has poured out speech so copiously. 
When “the seven free arts,” which the old Universities 
were based on, came to be modified a little, in order to be 
convenient for the wants of modem society, — though 
perhaps some of them are obsolete enough even yet for' 
some of us,—there arose a feeling that mere vocality, mere 
culture of speech, if that is what comes out of a mah, is not 
the synonym of wisdom by any means! T^at a Tnan may 
be a “ great speaker,” as eloquent as you like, and but little 
real substance in him,—especially, if that is what was 
required and aimed at by the man himself, and by the 
community that set him upon becoming a learned man. 
Maid-servants, I hear people complaining, are getting in¬ 
structed in the “ ologies,” and are apparently becoming more 
and more ignorant of brewing, boiling, and baking; and 
above all, are not tauglfc what is necessary to be known, 
from the high^t of us to the lowest,—faithful obedignce! 
modesty, humility, and correct moral conduct. 


Oh, it is a dismal chapter all that, if one went into it,— 
what has been done by rushing after fine speech I I have 
written down some very fierce things about that, perhais 
considerably more emphatic than I could now wish them to 
be; but they were and are deeply my conviction. There 
18 very great necessity indeed of getting a Httle more 
silent than we are. It seems to me as if the finest nations 
of the world,—the English and the American, in chief— 
were going all oS into wind and tongue. But it will appear 
sufficmntly tragical by and by, long after I am away oTof 
It There 18 a tme to speak, and a time to be silent 
Silence withal is the eternal duty of a man. He won’t get 
to any real understanding of what is complex, and what is 
more than aught else pertinent to his interests, without 
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keeping silence too. "Watch the tongue,” is a very old 
'precept, and a most true one. 

I don’t want to discourage any of you from your Demo* 
sthenes, and your studies of the niceties of language, and all 
that Believe me, I value that as much as any one of you. 

1 consider it a very graceful thing, and .a most proper, for 
ev^ry human creature to know what the implement which 
V he uses in communicating his thoughts is, and how to make 
the very utmost of it I want you to study Demosthenes, 
and to know all his excellences. At the same time, I must 
^ say that speech, in the case even of Demosthenes, does not 
seem, on the whole, to have turned to almost any good 
accouirt. He advised next to nothing that proved practi¬ 
cable ; much*of the reverse. Why tell me that a man is a 
fine speaker, if it is not the truth that he is speaking ? 
Phocion, who mostly did not speak at all, was a great deal 
nearer hitting the mark than Demosthenes. He used to 
tell the Athenians, " You can’t fight Philip. Better if you 
don’t provoke liim, as Demosthenes is always urging you to 
do. You have not the slightest chance with Philip. He is 
a man who holds his tongue; he has great disciplined 
armies; a full treasury; can bribfi anybody you like in your 
cities here; he is going on steadily with an unvarying aim 
towards his objeflt; while you, with your idle clamourings, 
with your Cleon the Tanner spouting to you what you take 
for wisdom—! Philip will infallibly beat any set of men 

such as you, going on raging from shore to shore with all 
that rampant nonsense.” Demosthenes said to him once, 
"Phocion, you will drive the Athenians mad some day, and 
they will kill you.” " Yes,” Phocion answered, “ me, when 
they go mad; and as soon as they get sane again, you! ” 

It is also told of him how he went once to Messene, on 
some deputation which the Athenians wanted him to head, 
on some, kind of matter of an intricate and contentious 
nature: Phocion went accordingly; and had, as usual, a • 
clear story to have told for himself and his case. He was 
a man of few words, but all of them true and to the point. 
And so he had gone on teUing his story for a while, when 
there arae some interruption. One man, interrupting with 
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something, he tried to answer; then another, the like; tUl 
finally, too many went in, and all began arguii^ and bawling^ 
in endless debate. Whereupon Phocion struck-down his , 
staff; drew back altogether, and would speak no other word 
to any man. It appears to me there is a kind of eloquence 
in that rap of Phocion’s stalf which is equal to anything 
Demosthenes ever said: “Take your own way, then; I.go 
out of it altogether.” ^ 

Such considerations, and manifold more connected with 
themy^innumerable considerations, resulting from observa- ^ 
tion of the world at this epoch,—have led various people to 
doubt of the salutary effect of vocal education altogether. 

I do not mean to say it should be entirely excluded;' but I 
look to something that will take hold of the matter much 
more closely, and not allow it to slip out of our fingers, and 
remain worse than it was. For, if a “ good speaker,” never 
so eloquent, does not see into the fact, and is not speaking 
the truth of that, but the untruth and* the mistake of that, 
—^is there a more horrid kind of object in creation ? Of 
such speech I hear all manner of people say, “ How excel¬ 
lent !” Well, really it is not the speech, but the thing 
spoken, that I am anxiouS about! I really care very little 
how the man said it, provided I understand him, and it,be 
true. Excellent speaker ? But what if he is telling me 
things that are contrary to the fact; what if he has formed 
a wrong judgment about the fact,—if he has in his mind 
(like Phocion's friend, Cleon the Tanner) no power to form 
a right judgment in regard to the matter ? An excellent 
speaker of that kind is, as it were, saying, “ Ho, every one 
that wants to be persuaded of the thing that is not true; 
here is the man for you! ” 1 recommend you to be very 
chary of that kind of excellent speech. 

Well, all that sad stuff being the too well-known pro* 

' duct of our method of vocal education,—the teacher merely 
operating on the tongue of the pupil, and teaching him to 
wag it in a particular way,—it has made various thinking 
men entertain a distrust of this not very salutary way of 
procedure; and they have longed for sbme less theoretad, 
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and more practical and concrete way of workii^-out the 
problem of education;—^in effect, for an education not vocal 
at all, but mute except where speaking was strictly needful. 
There would be room for a great deal of description about 
this, if I'went into it; but I must content myself with 
Mying that the most remarkable piece of writing on it is 
in»a book of Goethe’s,—the whole of which you may be 
recoipmended to take up, and try if you can study it with 
understanding. It is one of his last books; written when 
, he was an old man above seventy years of age: I think, one 
of the most beautiful he ever wrote; full of meek wisdom, 
of intellect and piety; which is found to be strangely 
illuminative, ^and very touching, by those who have eyes to 
discern and hearts to feel it. This about education is one 
of the pieces in WUhdm Keister's Travels; or rather, in a 
iitful way, it forms the whole gist of the book. I first read 
it many years ago; and, of course, I had to read into the 
very heart of it while I was translating it; and it has ever 
since dwelt in my mind as perhaps the most remarkable bit 
of writing which I have known to be executed in these late 
centuries. I have often said that there are some ten pages 
of that, which, if ambition had b&n my only rule, I would 
ratjier have written, been able to write, than have written 
all the books tffat have appeared since I came into the 
world. Deep, deep is the meaning of what is said there. 
Those pages turn on the Christian religion, and the religious 
phenomena of the modern and the ancient world: altogether 
sketched out in the most aerial, graceful, delicately wise 
kind of way, so as to keep himself out of the common 
controversies of the street and of the forum, yet to indicate 
what was the result of things he had been long meditating 
upon. 

Among others, he introduces in an airy, sketchy kind of 
way, with here and there a touch,—the sum*total of which 
grows into a beautiful picture,—a scheme of entirely mute ' 
education, at least with no more speech than is absolutely 
ne(%88ary for what the pupils have to do. Three of the 
wisest men discovmble in the world have been got to< 
gather, to conside^ to manage and supervise, the function 
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wbicli transcends all others in importance,- that of building 
up the young generation so as to keep it free from that 
perilous stuff that has been weighing us down, and clogging 
every step j—^which function, indeed, is the only thing we 
fifln hope to go on with, if we would leave the worii^ a little 
better, and not the worse, of our having been in it, for those 
who are to follow. The Chief, who is the Eldest of liie 
three, says to Wilhelm: “Healthy well-formed children 
bring into the world with them many precious gifts; tmd 
very frequently these are best of all developed by Nature 
herself, with but slight assistance, where assistance is seen 
to be wise and profitable, and with forbearance very often 
on the part of the overseer of the process. ,But there is 
one thing which no child brings into the world with him, 
and without which all other things are of no use.” Wil¬ 
helm, who is there beside him, asks, “ And what is that ? ” 
“All want it,” says the Eldest; “perhaps you yourself.” 
Wilhelm says, “ Well, but tell me what it is ? ” “ It is,” 
ans^yers the other, “Eeverence (Ehrfurcht); Eeverence!” 
Honour done to those who are greater and better than 
ourselves; honour distinct from fear. Ehrfurcht; the 
soul of all religion that has ever been among men, or ever 
will be. , 

And then he goes into details about the religions of the 
modern and the ancient world. He practically distinguishes 
the kinds of religion that are, or have been, in the world; 
and says that for men there are three reverences. The 
boys are all trained.to go through certain gesticulations; to 
lay their hands on their breast and look up to heaven, in 
sign of the first reverence; other forms for the other two: 
so they give their three reverences. The first and simplest 
is that of reverence for what is above us. It is the soul of 
all the Pagan religions; there is nothing better in the 
antique man than that. Then there is reverence for what 
is around us,—^reverence for our equals, to which he attrit 
butes an immense power in the culture of man. * third, 
is reverence for what is beneath us; to learn to recognise 
in pain, in sorrow and contradiction, even in those things, 
odious to flesh and blood, what divine meanings are in them J 
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to leam that there lies ia these also, and more than in any 
' of the preceding, a priceless blessing. And he defines that 
. as being, the soul of the Christian religion,—the highest of 
all religions; “ a height,” as Goethe says (and that is very 
true, eve^ to the letter, as I consider), “ a height to which 
mankinds was fated and enabled to attain; and from which, 
ha^g once attained it, they can never retrograde.” Man 
^cannot quite lose that (Goethe thinks), or permanently 
descehd below it again; but always, even in the most 
degraded, sunken and unbelieving times, he calculates there 
*^will be found some few souls who will recognise what this 
highest of the religions meant; and that, the world having 
once received it, there is no fear of its ever wholly dis¬ 
appearing. * 

The Eldest then goes on to explain by what methods 
they seek to educate and train their boys; in the trades, 
in the arts, in the sciences, in whatever pursuit the boy is 
found best fitted for.» Beyond all, they are anxious to dis¬ 
cover the boy's aptitudes; and they try him and watch him 
continually, in many wise ways, till by degrees they.can 
discover this. Wilhelm had left his own boy there, perhaps 
expecting they would make him a» Master of Arts, or some¬ 
thing of the kind; and on coming back for him, he sees a 
thfinder-cloud o4 dust rushing over the plain, of which he 
can make nothing. It turns out to be a tempest of wild 
horses, managed by young lads who had a turn for horse¬ 
manship, for hunting, and being grooms. His own son is 
among them'; and he finds that the breaking of colts has 
been the thing he was most suited for. * 

The highest outcome, and most precious of all the fruits 
that are to spring from this ideal mode of educating, is what 
Goethe calls art:—of which I could at present give no 
definition that would make it clear to you, unless it were 
clearer already than is likely. Goethe calls it music, painting, 
poetry: but it is in quite a higher sense than the common 
one; and a sense in which, I am afraid, most of our painters, 
poets and music-men would not pass muster. He considers 
this as the highest pitch to which human culture can go; 
infinitely valuably and ennobling; and he watches with 
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gxeal; industry how it is to be brought about in the men 
who have a turn for it. V%y wise and beautifhl his notion 
of the matter is. It gives one an idea that something far 
better and higher, something as high as ever, and indubitably 
true too, is still possible for man in this world.-^Aiid that 
is all I can say to you of Goethe’s fine theorem^of mute 
education. , 

I confess it seems to me there is in it a shadow of what^, 
will one day be; will and must, unless the world is to*come 
to a conclusion that is altogether frightful: some kind of 
scheme of education analogous to that; presided over by' 
the wisest and most sacred men that can be got in the 
world, and watching from a distance: a training inipracti- 
cality at every turn; no speech in it except Speech that is 
to be followed by action, for that ought to be the rule as 
nearly as possible among men. Not very often or much, 
rarely rather, should a man speak at all, unless it is for the 
sake of something that is to be done^ this spoken, let him 
go and do his part in it, and say no more about it. 

7 will only add, that it is possible,—all this fine theorem 
of Goethe’s, or something similar! Consider what we have 
already; and what “di^culties” we have overcome. I 
should say there is nothing in the world you can conceive 
so difficult, priim fam, as that of gettiig a set of iden 
gathered together as soldiers. Rough, rude, ignorant, dis¬ 
obedient people; you gather them together, promise them a 
shilling a day; rank them up, give them very severe and 
sharp drill; and by bullying and drilling and compelling 
(the word dnUirt^, if you go to the original, means “ beat¬ 
ing,” “ steadily ” to the due pitch), they do learn 

what it is necessary to learn; and there is your man in 
red coat, a trained soldier; piece of an animated ma/».hinp. 
incomparably the most potent in this world; a wonder of 
wonders to look at. He will go where bidden; obeys one 
^ man, will walk into the cannon’s mouth for hitn j does 
punctually whatever is commanded by his general officer. 
And, I ^eve, all manner of things of this kind could be 
acfeomplished, if there were the same attention bestowed. * 
Very many things could be regimented, organised ii^p this 
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mute system;—and perhaps in some of the mechanical, 
edmmercial and manufaoturmg departments some faint 
incipiences may be attempted before very long. For the 
^ving of human labour, and the avoidance of human misery, 
the effec^would be incalculable, were it set about and begun 
even in part 

,Alas, it is painful to think how very far away it all is, 
any real fulfilment of such things! For I need not hide 
from •you, young Gentlemen,—and it is one of the last 
things I am going to tell you,—that you have got into a 

* very troublous epoch of the world; and I don’t think you 
will find your path in it to be smoother than ours has been, 
though»you have many advantages wliich we had not. You 
have careers 'open to you, by public examinations and so 
on, which is a thing much to be approved of, and which we 
hope to see perfected more and more. All that was entirely 
unknown in my time, and you have many things to recog¬ 
nise as advantages. *But you will find the ways of the 
world, I think, more anarchical than ever. Look where one 
will, revolution has come upon us. We have got into* the 
age of revolutions. All kinds of things are coming to be 
subjected to fire, as it were: hotter and hotter blows the 
element round everything. Curious to see how, in Oxford 
and other places that used to seem as lying at anchor in 
the stream of time, regardless of all changes, they are 
getting into the highest humour of mutation, and all sorts 
of new ideas are afioat. It is evident that whatever is not 
inconsumable, made of osJesios, will have to be burnt, in 
this world. Nothing other will stand the heat it is getting 
exposed to. 

And in saying that, I am but saying in other words that 
we are in an epoch of anarchy. Anarchy 'plm a constable! 
There is nobody that picks one’s pocket without some 
-policeman being ready to take him up. But in every other 
point, man is becoming more and more the son, not of 
Cosmos, blit of Chaos. He is a disobedient, discontented, 
reckless tmd altogether waste kind of object (the common- 

* place man is, in these epochs); and the wiser kind of mati, 
—the |elect few, of whom I hope you will be part,—has 
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more and more to see to this, to look vigilantly forward; 
and will require to move with double wisdom. Will fiijd, 
in short, that the crooked things he has got to pull straight 
in his own life all round him, wherever he may go, are 
manifold, and will task all his strength, howler great 
it be. ^ 

But why should I complain of that either ? For thaj is 
the thing a man is bom to, in all epochs. He is born to ^ 
expend every particle of strength that God Almighl^ has 
given him, in doing the work he finds he is fit for; to 
stand up to it to the last breath of life, and do his best. • 
We are called upon to do that; and the reward we all get, 
—which we are perfectly sure of, if we have merited* it,—^is 
that we have got the work done, or at least *that We have 
tried to do the work. For that is a great blessing in itself;'*' 
and I should say, there is not very much more reward than 
that going in this world. If the man gets meat and clothes, 
what matters it whether he buy those tiecessaries with seven 
thousand a year, or with seven million, could that be, or 
with seventy pounds a year ? He can get meat and clothes 
for that; and he will find intrinsically, if he is a wise man , 
wonderfully little real difference. 

On the whole, avoid what is called ambition; that is not 
a fine principle to go upon,—and it has im it all degrees of 
vulgarUy, if that is a consideration. “ Seekest thou great 
things, seek them not ”:. I warmly second that advice of the 
wisest of men. Don’t be ambitious; don’t too much need 
success; be loyal and modest. Cut down the proud tower¬ 
ing thoughts that get into you, or see that they be pure as 
well as high. There is a nobler ambition than the gaining 
of all California would be, or the getting of all the suffrages 
that are on the Planet just now. 


Finally, Gentlemen, I have one advice to give you, which 
is practically of very great importance, though a very 
humble one. In the midst of your zeal and ardour,—-for 
such, I foresee, wiU rise high enough, in spite of J|Uhe,>«, 
counsels to moderate it that I can give you,—reme^^ 
the care of health. I have no doubt you have am^ug jou 
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yoimg souls ardently bent to consider life cheap, for the 
purpose of getting forward in what they are aiming at of 
high; but you are to consider throughout, much more than 
is done at present, and what it would have been a very 
great thii^for me if I had been able to consider, that 
health is a thing to be attended to continually; that you 
are to regard that as the very highest of all temporal things 
Vor yoj. There is no kind of achievement you could make 
in the world that is equal to perfect health. What to it 
are nuggets and millions? The French financier said, 
“ Why, is there no sleep to be sold! ” Sleep was not in 
the market at any quotation. 

It is* a curious thing, which I remarked long ago, and 
Hiave often turned in my head, that the old word for “ holy ” 
in the Teutonic languages, heilig, also means “ healthy.” 
Thus Edlhronn means indifferently “ holy-well ” or “ health- 
well.” We have in the Scotch, too, “ hale,” and its deriva¬ 
tives ; and, I suppose, our English word “ whole ” (with a 
“ w ”), all of one piece, without any hole in it, is the same 
word. I find that you could not get any better definitioil of 
what “ holy ” really is than “ healthy.” Completely healthy; 
mem sana in ccyrpore sano. A marf aU lucid, and in equili¬ 
brium. His intellect a clear mirror geometrically plane, 
brilliantly sensitiVfe to all objects and impressions made on 
it, and imaging all things in their correct proportions; not 
twisted up into convex or concave, and distorting everything, 
so that he cannot see the truth of the matter without endless 


groping and manipulation: healthy, clear and free, and dis¬ 
cerning truly all round him. We never ca*!! attain that at all. 
In fact, the operations we have got into are destructive of it. 
You cannot, if you are going to do any decisive intellectual 
operation that will last a long while; if, for instance, you 
are going to write a book,—^you cannot manage it (at least, 
I never could) without getting decidedly made ill by it: 
and really one nevertheless must; if it is your business, you 


are obliged to follow out what you are at, and to do it, if 
^'evea^ at the expense of health. Only remember, at all times, 
tb|^t back as fast as possible out of it into health; and 


rei^^ that as . the real equilibrium and centre of things. 
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You should always look at the which means holy 
as well as “healthy.” 

And that old etymology,—what a lesson it is against 
certain gloomy, austere, ascetic people, who have gone about 
as if this world were all a dismal prison-hou^l It has 
indeed got all the ugly things in it which I have been 
alluding to; but there is an eternal sky over it; andtthe 
blessed sunshine, the green of prophetic spring, and rioh^ 
haneds coming,—all this is in it too. Piety does not mean 
that a man should make a sour face about things, and refuse^ 
to enjoy wisely what his Maker has given. ' Neither do you 
find it to have been so with the best sort,—with old Knox, 
in particular. No; if you look into Knox, you will find a 
beautiful Scotch humour in him, as well as the grimmest 
and sternest truth when necessary, and a great deal of 
laughter. We find really some of the sunniest glimpses of , 
things come out of Knox that I have seen in any mn ;* 
for instance, in his History of the ^eformaiion ,—which is 
a book I hope every one of you will read, a glorious old 
book. 

On the whole, I would bid you stand up to your work, 
whatever it may be, and'not be afraid of it; not in sorrows 
or contradictions to yield, but to push on towards the goal. 
And don’t suppose that people are hostite to you or have 
you at ill-will, in the world. In general, you will rarely 
find anybody designedly doing you ill You may feel often 
as if the whole world were obstructing you, setting itself 
against you: but you will find that to mean only, that the 
world is travelling In a different way from you, and, rushing 
on its own path, heedlessly treads on you. That is mostly 
all: to you no specific ill-will;—only each has an extremely 
good-will to himself, which he has a right to have, and is 
rushing on towards his object. Keep out of literature, I 
should say also, as a general rule,—though that is by the bye. 
If you find many people who are hard and indifferent to 
you, in a world which you consider to be inhospitable and 
cruel, as often indeed happens to a tender-hearted, striviig 
young creature, you will also find there are noble hearts 
who will look kindly on you; and their help will be precious 
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to you beyond price. You will get good and evil as you go 
on, and have the success that has been appointed you. 

I will wind-up with a small bit of verse, which is from 
Goethe also, and has often gone through my mind. To me 
it has 80 i]^hing of a modern psalm in it, in some measure. 
It is deep as the foundations, deep and high, and it is true 
and •clear:—^no clearer man, or nobler or grander intellect 
^haa lived in the world, I believe, since Shakspeare left it. 
This is what the poet sings:—a kind of road-melody or 
marching music of mankind: 

The Future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 

We press still thorow, 

Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward. 

And solemn before us, 

Veiled, the dark Portal; 

Goal cff all mortal:— 

Stars silent rest o’er us, 

Graves under us silent! 

While earnest thou gazest, 

Comes boding of teqjpr, 

Comes phantom and error; 

Perplexes the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 

But heard are the Voices, 

Heard are the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages: 

“ Choose well; your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless. 

Here eyes do regard you. 

In Eternity’s stillness; 

Here is all fulness. 

Ye brave, to reward you ; 

Work, and despair not.” 

Work and despair not: Wir heissm meh koffen, “ We 
bidfyou be of hope I ”—let that be my last word. Gentle- 
mjin, I thank you for your great patience in hearing me; 
and, with many most kind wishes, say Adieu for this time. 
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Genslemen —Chosen by your free suffrages to the honourable 
position in which you have now placed me, I can hardly find 
«words sufficient to express the gratification with which I have 
received that honour. It is a great distinction in itself, greater 
still when T consider who those are who have gone before me. 

I am now tAie third Lord Kector who has occupied this 
place by your suffrages. I fairly admit that, weighed in the 
scales of public celebrity, I should be found greatly wanting. 

I have no pretensions to rank in a category either along 
with or second to such names as Gladstone or Carlyle. As 
to the first I need not use language of eulogy, for the 
position he occupies as the ruler of this country is his. best 
panegyric, even if our relations rendered such a strain 
appropriate from me.^ Of Mr. Carlyle’s genius, however, 
nothing forbids me to speak in the terms of reverent and 
affectionate admiration with which all his countrymen 
regard him. It has been his singular good fortune, during 
a literary life largely engaged in sharp criticism, to reap 
from the thorns of controversy nothing but the fruits of 
kindliness, deference, and goodwill from all. We have 
never forgotten, and to his credit be it spoken, amid all the 
incense and flatteries of a wider sphere, he has never 
forgotten that he is one of ourselves. He is not a Scotsman 
of that obnoxious type which our country sometimes sends 
Mross the border, men who seem to think it raises their 
position to sneer at the country, the habits, and the associa¬ 
tions of their youth. Carlyle's fund of genuine, hearty 
scorn is very deep, and in no direction would it be more ' 
readily or more worthily bestowed than on those degenerate 

1 Lord Honereiff was at the time of his appointment Lord Advocate in. 
Hr. Gladstone’s Ministry. 
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sons of the North who crop up every now and then in 
society and in the press, who consider it a feather in their 
cap to disparage the land which had the misfortune to lose 
them. If Carlyle had no other claim on the sympathy of 
Scotland, he would be honoured and loved for having pre> 
served, amid the smiles of the great and the applause of 
Europe, the Doric simplicity of his speech, and the Scottish 
manliness of his heart. The words of weighty wisdom 
which he delivered from this chair, and the true->h^rted 
and kindly sentences in which he took his leave of you, 
may well be cherished by those to whom they were ad- ' 
dressed, as the utterances of one of the orades of the earth, 
dim, it may be, sometimes, and obscure, as oracles are wont, 
its responses given forth immaturely, in too early an epoch 
in the minds of his countrymen,—sometimes warped also, 
and twisted by intensity of thought out of their just rela¬ 
tions,—^but always deep, vigorous, and full of significancy, 
penetrating the very foundations of human action and 
society. No more worthy name will ever be inscribed on 
youK* roU of Lord Rectors than that of Thomas Carlyle. 

And now it \& my duty, in accordance with precedent, 
to address you on the occasion of my installation. In doing 
so, I need not try to rub up my disused and rusty classics 
in the vam hope that they may show ^alongside of the 
genuine metal of Mr. Gladstone. I need not affect a 
shallow philosophy to match the deep and profound medita¬ 
tions of Carlyle. Any power I have lies in another and a 
less ambitious sphere. A few practical su^estions, indu¬ 
cing, it may be, a train of reflection not unimproving, and 
such general views of University life, teaching, and study as 
my experience may have enabled me to furnish, constitute all 
I have to offer—at least, all which I mean to attempt. If 
I add to this a very sincere and honest sympathy with student 
life, and hearty desire for your progress and welfare, I have- 
, summed up all you have to expect from me to-day. 

It is indeed a singular, and will ever be a cherished 
honour which you have done me, in electing me to fill this 
office in a line of succession so distinguished I can reflect 
little of it back. The rays of genius and learning, d fanie 
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and renown, with which my predecessors illuminated the 
position to which you raised them, cannot be looked for 
from me. I must vindicate your choice on a lower level, 
and in a hpmbler sphere. Yet I shall not disparage your 
selection by undue self-depreciation. I had some qualities 
to recommend me to your favour which former Lord Rectors 
did* not possess—qualities to which, doubtless, I owe this 
mark, of confidence at your hands. I was not, like Mr. 
Gladstone, reared and fostered in the bosom of an English 
.University. I was not, like Mr. Carlyle, early transplanted 
to a southern climate, and removed from the practical 
experience of the desires and requirements of our Scottish 
seats of leaning. Bon as 1 was beside her precincts, 
nurtured and trained within her walls, in youth and in 
manhood familiar with her daily life, my claims on your 
academic constituency consist only in this, that aU 1 have 
ever learned, or gained, or striven for, or accomplished, has 
been the fruit of my experience as an alumnus of your 
University. During a life spent in active and laborious 
pursuits, it has been my good fortune to have been con¬ 
versant with some great events, apd to come into contact 
with many men of varied ability and in many conditions of 
life.* The long-continued labours of an exacting profession 
have bestowed on me some facility in the transaction of 
a&irs; and it is only paying the due tribute which I owe, 
that I should devote them, as you have enabled me to do, 
as a slender recompense, to the service of the University, in 
the spirit of an affectionate and grateful son. 

Nor is it, I assure you, without a strong tinge of senti¬ 
ment that I return as its Lord Rector to the institution 
which, thirty-five years ago, I left for the realities and the 
struggles of the world. Looking at the audience before me, 
with all the nascent, half-formed aspirations, hopes, and 
forecastings which are the attributes of student life, the 
interval, which must sound long enough to your ears, seems 
to me to vanish like mist on the mormtain, and I feel as if 
I were transported back through the long vista I have 
travelled over, to those sunny though chequered years 
which I spent within her walls. 
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CoU^ days are a mimature of life itself, exhibiting in 
its course many of the phases which we meet with in this 
yawing terrestrial scene. Bounding and fresh is the spirit 
when it first starts on student life. Free from thp trammels, 
the subjugation, not to say the pains and penalties, of 
school, the first sense of recognised manhood giving a firmer 
carriage to the step and a nobler aspect to the brow,''the 
pleased but wondering consciousness of liberty, of power, 
and of responsibility, filling the yoimg heart now with 
exultation and then with a tinge of solemnity, the newly-^. 
fledged student presents himself for matriculation, with a 
trembling pride, but with thoughts of golden colour, and 
hopes and aspirations all bright with the sunshine of the 
soul. The first dawn of independent thought sends a flutter 
through the heart. Hitherto life has been obedience—it 
may be disobedience; now it is free will, free action, free 
working, and free idleness also. The lad—nay, I should 
say the man—^for all are men at College—is for the first 
timp called on to think, and choose, and decide for himself. 
He is to study, not merely to learn, and to assume, from the 
hands which have hitherjjo guided him, the reins of his own 
conduct. His must be a poor spirit and a cold heart whose 
pulse did not beat high with pure and elevating emotim at 
this first step from dependence to freedom—from thought¬ 
fulness to real and earnest life. Whether bom of high 
ancestry, or of lowly origin—whether blessed by the ease 
which competency bestows, or entering on that battle with 
fortune which so many have to fight—all yield to the spell, 
and bask in its cheering and exhilarating beams. Care sits 
lightly on the youthful brow, and the student’s gaiety costs 
little. Happy he who, when college life's “poor play is 
o’er,” can leave the walls he entered with so much of the 
innocent dignity of dawning manhood, with an unreproach¬ 
ing conscience, and an unsullied heart. 

But the youth of college life soon gives place to its 
manhood. Then come the miniature cares and sti^ggles^ 
the ambitions, the successes, the disappointments, which on 
a larger and harder scale are to be the lot in the experience 
of the world, until old age at last succeeds, and the Kestors 
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of the College yard enter the class-rooms they are soon to 
leave with a subdued and patronising pomp, sustomed in 
their own minds by consciousness of superior dignity, even 
if their younger and more volatile fellow-students are less 
observant 'of it, and less reverent to it than their years 
demand. There is nothing one can meet with in life 
which appears so grave, so experienced, so self-convinced, 

so thoroughly 

* 

The wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best, 

' as one sometimes meets with in a man fresh from OoU^. 
Time and vexatious experience, it is true, make him younger 
every day; but there is something attractive to me in his 
honest dogmatism. His confidence in himself has been 
fairly earned in honourable conflict with his fellows. His 
opinions, although they seem and are preternaturally 
mature, have been sublimated in the pure crucible of truth, 
unalloyed by the bas^r elements of self-interest, or of party, 
sectarian, or sordid influences. And, truth to say, nature 
does not always assert herself thus without reason. • All 
is not progress as the heart and the intellect grow older. 
Well may the student cherish those years which are devoted 
to acquirement, for there is, while they last, a clearer 
insight—a purei and more penetrating sense of the just, 
the beautiful, and the true, than well can be theirs again. 
It is the instinct of youth, before contact with the world 
has blunted its finer sensibility, and before the disturbing 
forces of worldly cares have given obscurity to its utter¬ 
ances. A man may really be wiser at twenty than at 
forty, although, perhaps, it is not absolutely necessary that 
he should look as if he thought so. 

These are the reflections which crowd upon me now, as, 
casting my eye back upon the past, I recall my college days* 
They were very pleasant days to me; ‘‘fresh fields, and 
pastures new” — new faces, new friends, and the first^ 
germinating of the seeds of earnest ambition, it is agreeable 
even at this long interval to remember. Of course, some 
bitter mingles with retrospect, as it always does. The kind 
domestic faces which lighted up at any of our boyish 
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victoriea, and whose approbation and applause were the 
main reward of toil, and some, too, of the cherished corn- 
panions who started along with us on the race of life, we 
may never see again. Then come the ghosts of departed 
opportunities — those unwelcome and reproachful visitors 
which haunt our footsteps along life’s shadowy track, and 
make their upbraiding heard in the very crises of dis> 
appointment and defeat—“ that juggling fiend,” as we are 
apt unjustly to call it, * 

which never spoke before, 

But cries, “ I warned you,” when the deed is o’er, 

dogs our path to the end. It is a lesson never learned 
to its full profit until taught by unavailing experience. 
Nevertheless, from this chair 1 can preach no more ap¬ 
propriate lesson—can sound no note of more timely or 
more salutary warning in your case than Garpe dim —^use 
the too fleeting moments—and let no( listlessness, procras¬ 
tination, or distraction divert you from that mine of wealth, 
your spoils from which will well repay you with accumulated 
interest for every hour you spend in honest labour. 

Still, the retrospect 'Is pleasant. I look back with 
increasing admiration and reverence to the University 
^tem as 1 knew it; and, as it now exists, brought b^k 
by recent legislation to more nearly its ancient model, 1 
tMnk it worthy of all approbation. 

Time, indeed, has changed, outwardly and inwardly, very 
much since 1 entered the University in 1825. The pace 
of the world has been greatly quickened since then. They 
were days unconscious of railways, and when the very name 
of a telegram was unknown. But probably student Efe has 
changed less than other aspects of our social conditicm, and 
the old associations which I carried away in 1832 will 
probably find in this year 1869 sympathy and counterparts 
among yourselves. 

My seven years at College, however, were remarkable 
years in the history of this country and of the world. 
They embraced the greatest transition of thought, habits^ 
and feelings which this century has experienced. I wit- 
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nessed in the course of them the extinction of the old and 
the dawn of the new school of opinion. 1 saw the beginning 
of that war of principles which, apart altogether from 
politics, has resulted in so many triumphs to society, 
philosophy, and intellectual advancement. Possibly the 
^stinctire features of college experience in 1825, and the 
associations they have left behind, may have some interest 
to those over whom I have been elected to preside. 

they were very sleepy days, in November 1825. Every 
one was asleep; literature, politics, society, were all fast 
asleep. The Bourbons slumbered peacefully in France, and 
the Holy Alliance in Europe, as if their repose was to last 
for ev’er. T^|ie literary genius of the commencement of the 
century had passed its zenith, and its heroes were peacefully 
resting on their laurels. Sometimes a note would be 
sounded from Byron or the author of Wav&rley; but the 
days of ChUd^ Harold and Imiihoe were over. Nothing 
prefigured the future, while little remained of the past 
Wordsworth wrote nothing; Coleridge nothing; Campbell 
nothing; the Minbwgh Review had nothing to criticise, 
and had subsided into a state of chronic torpor. 

Politics also were intensely iibporific. The Tories were 
in, and the Whigs were out The Tories had been in, 
and the Whigs*had been out, for forty years. It seemed 
the necessary and natural course of events that things 
should so continue for forty years to come. Eeform in 
Parliament, it is true, like the fiddle in the R^'eded 
Addressee — 

Gave, half ashamed, a tiny flourish still, 

once in two or three years, but it was dreamily discarded, 
as matter of courae, into the limbo of oblivion, and Politics 
folded her hands again, and went to sleep. 

Divinity slum^red. The Moderates reigned in the 
General Assembly, and repressed, by calm but overwhelming 
majorities, the more wakeful of the brethren. A field-day 
on Church Patronage once a year brought out superfluous 
debating power which had no other opportunity for its 
exerdse; but every one knew beforehand what was going to 
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happen. After the sadden, brilliant, but spasmodic effort, 
the waters were again to subside, until a similar motion 
next year broke “ the repose of the wave.” 

The lethargy affected the schools of Mental Philosophy. 
The Scottish system of metaphysics had reached its culmina¬ 
tion, and had no farther to go. Eaised to reputation, and 
probably to its highest perfection by Eeid, Hume, emd 
Smith, promulgated with unrivalled eloquence by Dugald 
Stewart, and transmuted by Thomas Brown into a com]^und 
half rhetorical, half transcendental, it had come to a long 
protracted pause. Some streaks in the East denoted the 
dawn of a new school of thinkers imbued with the lucu¬ 
brations of Germany; but Sir William Hampton had not 
yet commenced those labours which made him so famous, 
and these indications were but faintly discerned through the 
fogs of November 1825. 

As might have been expected, the general quiescence 
and lassitude extended to the college yards. There was a 
density in the atmosphere, a haze pervading her class-rooms, 
which mediocrity did not try, and genius was not altogether 
able, to dissipate. The very sunshine in the quadrangle was 
sleepy; and a quiet, decol'ous, academic drowsiness seemed 
to preside over all things. • ^ 

Men in those days little dreamed of tSie change which 
was impending. Before I left the University it had burst 
over Europe, and had not only infused new life, vigour, and 
independence into human thought, but had swept away, in 
the strength of its current, many cherished and ancient 
dogmas, never more to show their heads above the waters. 
The short but stirring Government of Mr. Canning in 1827, 
and the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, were the. first 
political impulses which brushed the surface; but the 
French Eevolution in 1830 thoroughly woke up Europe, 
with all her politics, divinity, and philosophy, from her 
jslumbers. She has never gone to sleep again, and the 
stimulating effect of the succeeding yearn of political change 
and contention in this country acted on the University like 
the spell in the Eastern fable. The sleepers started to tdiejr ^ 
feet; the drowsy hum was changed to sharp challenge and 
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disputation; received axioms were questioned; ancient 
doubts were revived; and, when I left College in 1832, the 
war of principles and words was raging more fiercely than 
ever, and the new dominion was laying, in energy, im¬ 
petuosity, and power, the firm foundations of its sway, 

I speak not of Politics, but of History. Those of us who 
can •look back to those times can afford so to deal with 
* them, and to remember the keen contests of our College 
days ^th the feelings of philosophy as well as of friendship. 
"The commonplace and favourite illustration of academic 
retrospect has generally been congenial tastes, views, and 
opinions in harmony— 

Arts wWch I loved, for they, my friend, were thine. 

But contention has its charms too, and it has more spirit, 
at least, than concurrence. From the field of strife you 
may reap the fruits of friendship; and of the many friends 
I made in those early, and still retain in these later years, 
many of the most valued and most stable were those with 
whom I lived in a state of chronic warfare, and whom I 
gained in many a bitter campaign on Catholic disabilities or 
Reform in Parliament. • 

;put Politics—I think I hear a warning voice say— 
some grave academic Apollo touching my trembling ear— 
Politics to students! the theme is forbidden, it is against all 
rules, all discipline, all propriety. But is it so ? Politics, 
in the larger sense, govern the world, and govern all its 
wisdom, its philosophy, its learning, its studies. The whole 
tenor and complexion of human thought are tinged, if not 
determined, by the vicissitudes of condition under which 
laige qommunities live, which we mean by the term Politics. 
The Reformation, the Rebellion, the Revolution, the 15 and 
the ’45, have left their indelible marks on history, and the 
intellectual progress of the period of which history tells. 
It is but a pedantic view of public events which would have 
^he student conversant with the history of the past and 
Ignorant of that of the present. We spend years in learning 
the politics of Greece and Rome, the plots of Philip or of 
Catilmor-the intrigues of Octavius and Mark Antony,— 
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why should the student know nothing of the politics in 
progress around him ? 

Let Euclid and let Archimedes rest, 

And what the Swede intends, and what the ]^rench. 

Milton ranks them both as congenial objects of study, 
and in such times as those I speak of it could not have J}een 
otherwise. Those who recollect the crowds that used to* 
await the arrival of the mail in 1831 and 1832, wfth the 
news of the varying fortunes of the Eeform Bill, as the scale 
of Grey or of Peel sank in the balance, the intense agitation 
of the public mind, the open-air meetings, the hot dis¬ 
cussions—not excluded, I suspect, from the ^augustf haUs of 
the Senatus itself—may easily understand that abstinence 
from politics was a doctrine which, when addressed to 
students of that day, was preached in vain. 

P(»sibly, when I have had more experience in the duties 
of the chair to which you have elevated me, I also may 
acquire that decorous austerity which will slirink and 
collapse at the sound of politics. But I am too new to 
authority, and too mindful of the past, to assume all at once 
the true cathedral tone. * 

Nor do I regret now, although at the time I did so„that 
I had not the opportunity of some experience at one of the 
English Universities. After all, to the student especially, 
the mind is its own place.” Opportunities of acquirement 
are all which seats of learning can furnish. The spring and 
incentive must be found within; and often, in the course of 
learning, as in many other things, progress and attainment 
are in the inverse ratio even of opportunity. Nitw in 
advermm is usually the motto of excellence in any intel- 
lectud department. That which is dearly bought is dearly 
prized; while, if the treasure be laid down at our door, 
sometimes we hardly stoop to take it up. Many a tale can 
our Scotch Universities tell of fierce protracted l^ttles with 
poverty and hardship, endured, fought, and won in the cause 
of learning. Those to whom the path has been easy, 
stripped of all its rugged obstructions, strewed with flowers, 
and commanding many pleasant points and prospects, little 
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' know how hard, hpw grinding, how distracting, even de¬ 
spairing, the journey to the less favoured sometimes is; not 
merely because chdl penury may repress the noble rage, 
but from the absence of facilities which aid, and the pres¬ 
sure of mariy of the inconveniences and annoyances which 
obstruct, the pursuit of knowledge. Seclusion, physical 
convfort, quiet, silence, light, and air are about as essential, 
* or at least as conducive, to study, as professors and books. 
A hurdy-gurdy under the window, or a hand-organ half-way 
down the street, grinding out its never-ending strain, may 
•undo the sagest lucubrations, and arrest genius in the very 
moment of projection. A dark lodging, which hardly lets 
in the dim December sun, noisy neighbours with squalling 
children, scanty appliances for study or reference, hours 
broken up by the necessity of obtaining a livelihood in the 
daily struggle with the world, the absence of all that is 
bright, or sunny, or exhilarating to cheer the jaded and 
desponding spirit, and* gild the dull monotony of unceasing 
toil—these, and many such, are the impediments which 
Scottish students often encounter, but which many a 
Scottish student has overcome. One can easily see that the 
exertion of will and constancy necessary to conquer or to 
disregard these surrounding drawbacks must stamp in the 
mind, with a fiwner impress, the knowledge so painfully 
gained. To run such a race under such weights requires a 
course of training, and the very discipline itself adds manh- 
ness to the character, and vigour to the intellect. 

It is in this distinctive feature that 1 think the excellence 
of our Scottish University system mainly is to be found. 
It is a system intended to be, and which to a large extent 
is, national, and not exclusive—^not intended for any caste or 
class, but formed on a plan which contemplates the instruction 
of all classes, and which is carried on at a cost which practically 
comprehends all who can afford to spare the necessary time 
from daily labour. Nor is there anything distinctive or 
peculiar in these characteristics. I rather suppose that we 
have borrowed our University arrangements from the Con- 
tinmit, and founded them on the model of the more famous 
schools of learning. 
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There ia a passage in the work of BuIsbus conoeming'the 
University of Paris, which not only illustrates the wander^g 
habits of the learned of our countrymen at a very early 
period, but indicates that we have some claim to old 
University experience. He tells how, in the reign of 
Charlemagne, two Scots appeared in a town in France, who, 
standing in the market-place and havii^ nothing toasell, 
called out to the passers-by, “ Whoever wishes to buy wisdom, * 
let him come to us, for we have it to sell.” On heaAng of 
this, the Emperor sent for these vendors of wisdom, and 
asked them what their terms were. They answered, “A 
convenient place to teach in,—ingenuous youth to teach,— 
and that without which our pilgrimage is fruitless, h)od and 
raiment for ourselves.” The Emperor thought the terms 
reasonable; and these two men laid the foundation of the 
University system in Europe.^ 

It has been suggested that these learned persons were 
not Scotsmen, but Irishmen. It is said that ‘'Scotus” 
meant, in those days, an Irishman. It is said in the text 
that these “Scoti” came “ex Hibernia,” which is true. 
But, in another part of the same work, one of these persons 
is spoken of as “Joamies cognoraenti Mailrosius, etiam 
natione Scotus, sic dictus ab oppido Mailrosio,”—^and 
Melrose, I take it, is in Scotland.^ * 

But whatever may be the claims of Scotland to this dis¬ 
tinction, it is certain that we formed our seats of learning, 
as we did most of our institutions, on European models. 

Such Universities or Colleges as Oxford and Cambridge, 
in which professors’ or collective teaching are only subsidiary 
to a network of private tuition, are, I believe, entirely 
peculiar to England. The public prelections on which our 
system of University teaching depends are similar to those 
which prevail in the Continental Universities; and the more 
I have attended to this important subject, the less inclined 
I am to attempt to remodel these institutions on any 
English example. 

It has been doubted—^it is a lair subject for doubt-^- 
whether the entire absence of domestic discipline within 
* Bulaeus, p. 102. * U, p. 610. 
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the Scottish Universities be an advantage or the reverse. 
But here too—although at one time I was inclined to a 
different opinion—I am disposed to give the preference to 
the prevalent system of Scotland, on the simple ground that 
it |b natural, and not monastic. There is a touch of nature, 
of'freedom, of humanity, even in the bare garret, up three 
stoiies, scantily furnished with comfort, slenderly lighted and 
* heated, which .1 have figured to myself. Still it is home. 
It is *free of the fetters. The man’s mind expands within 
^t, as he feels himself at liberty, a responsible agent, not 
condemned to inhabit an artificial atmosphere, and to live 
surrounded by restraints as arbitrary as they are too often 
ineffectual. That will be found to be one great difference 
between the systems, and it goes very deep indeed both into 
the actual progress of the student and into the formation of 
national character. The touch of monasticism, if it cannot 
be called asceticism, Y^hich pervades the discipline of the 
English Colleges, forms the students for the time into a 
class apart, and has a tendency to give a narrow and 
distinctive tone of thought, feeling, and even mannef, to 
those who are subjected to it. I prefer what I think the 
healthier system of day scholars. * I am not insensible of 
the •corresponding evils; but such has been the atmosphere 
under which the Ions of Scotland have risen to greatness. 

In the constitution of natural society, as opposed to the 
artificial, there are elements for good—beneficent agents, 
which insensibly affect the intellect and the conscience, not 
through affection only, but through habit. The tendency of 
isolation weakens these influences exactly in proportion to 
its extent and completeness. Deference to age, respect for 
manhood, reverence for childhood, consideration for the 
gentler sex, can only be learned in the ordinary current of 
daily life. Yet are these the true humanisers of man. 
They dilute and obliterate that tincture of ferocity which, 

' fenced round and chained by the trammels of civilisation. 
and society, still lurks in the masculine heart. The merit 
of our Scottish system is that it admits at least of the 
. operation of these influences. But probably a modification 
of both would be desirable. University discipline in 
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England might easily be less monastic, and yet more effec¬ 
tive ; while University authorities in Scotland might, without 
infringing on their extramural liberty, have more contirol 
than they have over their ordinary pursuits. 

Nor must I omit, in this short summary of our ScotU 
University system, to name one, not the least bright, of Ine 
jewels in her crown. They are—they have always bedh— 
Universities for the nation. We are called a bigoted 
people. The complacent Saxon compares us with ]^pain, 
and calls on the world to mark how alike Catholic an^ 
Protestant religionists are. Judge us by that crucial test 
of b^otry—education. Before they speak of Scotch in¬ 
tolerance, let our neighbours in the south throw open tiie 
gates and the rewards of knowledge, as we have done, to all 
comers, without distinction of race, or creed, or opinion. 
Let us find the children of Churchman and Dissenter, 
Catholic and Protestant, sitting on the same bench, striving 
in honest and equal rivalry to outstrip one another in the 
honourable race of learning. My friend Mr. Bruce, the 
Hoihe Secretary, did us the justice the other day to allude 
to the fact that we needed no conscience clause in Scotland, 
because for two hundred years conscience had been respected 
in Scottish schools without any legislation for its protection. 
He expressed a gentle wonder that this should so in a 
country rather famed for its intolerance. I should answer 
that the truth is our nation is tenacious—^it is not intolerant. 
In no country in Europe with the history of which I am 
acquainted has more respect been shown to difference of 
creed—in none more earnest desire exhibited to accomplish 
the real work of educating the nation. You may easily, if 
the task be congenial, discover flagrant, nay disgraceful 
instances to the contrary. But for one you will find among 
the Presbyterians of the North, I will point out twenty in 
number, of twenty times the atrocity, in the South. Wien 
we suggest the fact that religious persecution only ceased in 
Scotland when the Presbyterian element ruled, we are told 
that this was on compulsion, and not on prindple. But at 
least our schools and our Universities have been under our 
own control; and when we find in them the prindple of reli- 
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|ious liberty enshrined—^not worshipped as an empty name, 
while it is practically derided and denied, but cultivated 
and honoured in one of the most sacred of human duties, the 
training of the young—this jargon about intolerance may 
well cease until those who use it have followed our exampk 
€f I may be allowed one more word personal to myself, 
it haa been the most gratifying event to me in my public 
^life that I was partly instrumental in placing the cope-stone 
on thsK fabric of national toleration, and in rending away 
the last defacing tatters of those exclusive tests which hung 
dtonnd it. Tests for the scholars we never had either in 
school or college, and therein we set an example to our 
critics; 'but tpts for masters and professors till very 
recently remained, to the great scandal of religion, and the 
manifest injury of the public. If any act of my public life 
has entitled me to the honour you have conferred upon me, 
it is the part I have borne in removing these useless and 
pernicious encumbrances, and leaving the chair of the 
professor and the desk of the master open to the ablest men 
in the department 

There is one distinctive feature in the Scottish University 
system which perhaps attracts in these days less attention 
than^it deserves. Its curriculum is complete; it is a 
training-school for professional life in all its varied branches. 
Its object is not so much to send out accomplished scholars 
as to educate men for the practical business of life. It aims 
not at excellence in one, but the mastery of all the branches 
of knowledge in which future usefulness and success depend. 
Alongside our schools of classical learning are our Chairs of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, which may carry, and 
have carried, physical science as high as modern knowledge 
has yet attained to. Mental Philosophy, once the glory 
and still the coi^enial study of the Scottish scholar, holds 
an equal place with classical and scientific eminence. The 
Chairs of Chemistry, Natural History, and Botany not only 
form an avenue to the great Medical School, but hold out 
to the general student fociUties of proficiency in these 
great and interesting departments of knowledge. Logic and 
Rhetoric stand in a similar relationship to the Faculties of 
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Divinity and Law; while the proper professional Chairs in 
the three learned Faculties complete the academic circle, 
and are intended to send out the student armed at all 
points for the discharge of the duties of active life. 

Theoretically, the system is complete, and, if its advan¬ 
tages are duly cultivated, affords the student the means, of 
attaining a competent amount of proficiency in aU. None, 
has an undue preponderance over another. It is not cal-' 
culated to send forth its students bristling with^Crreek 
particles and infiections, masters of the most intricate 
mathematical processes, and yet as ignorant of physical and 
natural science in their actual development, and as un¬ 
conscious of the literature of their own country, 'as when 
they first entered the College gates. There is an equipoise 
in its course of study which contrasts favourably with the 
sister Universities in England, each of which cultivates to 
the highest perfection one department in the Faculty of 
Arts, to the comparative neglect of many, and the entire 
neglect of some of the others.^ 

•It is by this peculiarity, I rather imagine, that my friend 
Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was led to that 
fierce and startling denunciation of classical learning which 
he delivered a short time ago in this city. He had probably 
before his mind’s eye some successful scholar emerging from 
the classic shades of Oxford—that beautiful and most 
academic shrine of learning, the very aspect of which speaks 
of refinement, elegance, consummate scholarship, and learned 
leisure, and to which one is tempted to forgive much of her 
narrow haughtiness and mediaeval pride, for the charm and 
the perfection of the setting in which they are displayed. 
He probably looked back on the career of an Eton boy and 
Oxford undergraduate even in its most favourable aspect, 
and when the schools were over, and the double-first attained, 
and all the College honours thick upon his head, turned to 
consider, not how much he knew, but of how much knowledge 

^ I explained in the course of this address that I by no nteans meant to 
depreciate the scholarship of England. It is accurate to an ratent to which 
we have no pretensions; and fheir rich foundations give opportunities of 
study which rarely occur with ns. 
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/he had probably never even heaid. In that, the most 
■ favourable specimen of the system, how imperfectly armed 
did the champion go forth for the battles of the world. But 
as double-firsts are few, it fares of course still worse with 
the limited* number that find their way to honours, and 
worst of all with that large proportion of her sons that never 
atWns to honours at all “ Here,” he would say, "are the 
'very diU of the youth of England—those by whom her 
fortunes are in the next generation to be swayed, spending 
those ten years which education claims in a fruitless chase 
in which not one in a hundred has a chance of overtaking 
the prey, and in which the prey, when captured, is of no 
service fo its successful pursuer.” 

''Experto cVetfe,” my distinguished friend would say— 
" No one knows it better than I do ”; and in that he speaks 
truly. He is certainly not the great original he draws. 
He is one of the ablest and most finished scholars of his day, 
and no one exhibits, in'his great Parliamentary efforts, more 
thoroughly the depth and variety of his classical knowledge. 
Unconsciously perhaps to himself, there is scarcely a sentence 
he speaks, hardly an epigram or a retort which falls from 
his lips, which does not bespeak familiarity with the great 
ones of antiquity. It was but a few months before this 
celebrated warning was given that he concluded one of his 
happiest speeches with a line from the jEndd, which, if it was 
not argument, had an application so apposite as to elicit the 
tumultuous applause of the House. Why should he deny 
to another generation the arts which taught himself to rise, 
and which he calls in aid so powerfully to maintain the 
high distinction he has so worthily attained! So I can 
conceive some successful merchant, whose 

Rich argosies with portly sail, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

sitting in his well-earned ease, with the trophies of his 
enormous wealth all around his luxurious chamber, benignly 
warning his younger friends against the dangers of trade, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, just before he starts for the City 
to conclude another venture by which he expects to double 
his fortune. 

K 
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I concur, however, with much of what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, although by no means with its applica> 
tion to our University system. The great evil which he 
descries in the southern seats of learning does not obtain 
with us. The evil is, not only that even those who excel 
devote their time too exclusively to one branch of learning, 
but that there is no retreat or outlet for those who do^not 
excel The aptitude for the acquisition of languages is a 
gift which Nature bestows in very varying degrees^^t To 
some it comes early, to some late, to some never. Many a 
man of great capacity, strong energy, born to be the leader* 
of men, has toiled out his youthful years not only in vain, 
but in mortification and anguish, because such learning was 
dissonant to the tone and turn of his power o‘f acquirement. 
But with us, our College life holds out invitations from all 
the avenues-of knowledge, and those to whom classics are 
distasteful may find ample opportunity for cultivating the 
tendencies in which they hope to 6xcel. This is an im¬ 
portant topic, well worthy of the attention of the student. 
Th& ruling passion is not more the key to the character than 
the ruling power is to the cultivation of the mind. Some 
men go through life without distinction simply because their 
lot has been cast, or a misplaced ambition has left them, in 
an uncongenial sphere. There is an instinctive sense which 
Nature supplies on this subject, to which it is wise to listen. 
It is entirely distinct from slowness of progress, or want of 
early success. A man generally has a monitor within which 
tells him in what line he is qualified to excel, and which 
upholds and inspires him with confidence, even after repeated 
failures. When Sheridan broke down in his first speech in 
the House of Commons, so far from daunting him, the 
incident redoubled his resolution. “ I know it is in me,” 
he said, “ and it shall come out” Inward whisperings of 
this kind, joined to energy and will, have often, in the end, 
oxalted the low and backward student to a degree of 
excellence far ahead of his more rapid compeers. But, on 
the other hand, vanity, undue self-confidence, and unwftling- 
ness to confess inferiority, often impel the student to engage 
in a protracted and hopeless war against Nature, who teUs 
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him plainly, would he but listen, that there are many 
pleasant paths in which she would gladly bear him company, 
but that in this she would go no farther. 

think, therefore, that our system has the great advan¬ 
tage of offering facilities in all departments of learning, and 
not compelling the reluctant and rebelling spirit to follow in 
unsympathetic ways. But shall we therefore discard those 
pleasant companions which have infused their language and 
their Spirit so deeply, not into our speech only, but into 
every comer and cranny of our social, political, and judicial 
System, as to constitute an essential element of our life ? 
Were it only for old acquaintance’ sake, they would wield a 
spell over the generous mind. “ Farewell, Horace, whom I 
hated so,” said Byron, although he had the grace to add, 
“ not for thy fault, but mine.” But Byron’s was a morbid 
mind, forgetful of benefits, but resentful of injuries. Had 
these ancients nothing to recommend them but their 
association with early days—joys and troubles, triumphs 
and failures, old friendships, old quarrels in the times of 
long ago—even those who, amid the dusty bypaths of bUsy 
life, have almost forgotten their features, would genially 
cherish their memory. But althou|h, to a mind given to 
reduqe everything to a utilitarian standard, it would be 
difficult to demonstrate that the best years of youth ought 
to be spent in learning a language which nobody speaks, 
written in an age of the world entirely different from our 
own, like many such propositions, this one contains only 
half the truth. The study is not vain, if pursued aright. 
The Classics are the heralds of noble thoughts, inciting to 
noble deeds. Studied with appreciation, they have a power 
to inspire the imagination, to quicken the pulsations of 
thoi^ht, to stir the loftier and nobler powers of the soul, 
Which has a wonderfully refining influence on the intellect. 
One generous element inspires all the higher classical 
authors—the love of liberty, the pride of freedom, the hatred 
of oppression. It rings in the periods of Demosthenes, it 
pervades the strains of the Greek tragedians, it inspires the 
noble orations of Cicero. Even when they sang in the 
marble cage of the Augustan era, the voice of liberty 
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sounded in the strains of Virgil and Horacse—sometimes in 
pride of freedom past, sometimes with a pathetic wail fo# its ' 
departure, sometimes in a burst of fiery assertion of its 
legitimate homage. It is striking to trace the d^g 
struggles of Roman liberty in the ferocity of "the satirists, 
the stern denunciations of the historians of the Empire. 
They show the tenacity with which they clung to cthat 
freedom on which brave Etruria flourished, and which made • 
Republican, not Imperial, Rome the mistress of the «vorld, 
and the teacher of all succeeding generations— 

Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour, 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant PowcjF 
And coward Vice that revels in her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought, 0 Albion I next thy sea-encircled coast.^ 

But, while I cling to the ways of our ancestors, and 
refuse to part with the classic guides of our youth, they 
ought to be cultivated in such a way as to produce their 
legitimate effect on the judgment and the taste. What is 
called critical scholarship—by which I mean philological 
knowledge of the lan^age, apart from that which the 
language is used to express—may, I think, be carried piuch 
too far. The classics deserve to be studied for the power 
and beauty of expression, in which noble, striking, memor¬ 
able thoughts are embodied. If they are not worth studying 
for this reason, they are not worth studying at all. But 
when the main object of ten years of study is to know in 
how many different ways a particular thing might have 
been said in Athens 400 years before the Christian era, or 
whether this part of the verb or that was fashionable in the 
best Theban circles, or what the exact provincialisms are 
which even now show Livy to have been a Patavian—the 
elaborate trifling may well call for reform. The grandeur 
and glory of the composition, the breathing thoughts en- 

^ Non ante revellar 

Exsnimem quam te compleotar, Boma, tuumqne 
Nomen, Libertas, et inanem prosequar umbmm. 

Luoak, PAor. ii. 810. 
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sb^ed iu the burning words, the sublimity, the pathos, the 
inimitable elegance of the author—all disappear under this 
Pontic process. What should we think of a French or 
German lecturer on Shakspeare who should devote all his 
time to Collier’s various readings, investigate in how many 
of the counties of England the initial H was dropped in 
Shakspeare’s time, whether he pronounced the Roman 
capital Rome or Room, what was the precise force of the 
redoAled superlative in 

# That was the most unkindest cut of aU; 

and should utterly omit to direct the attention of his pupils 
to the grandeur, the power, the wit, the knowledge of and 
feeling for all humanity, which have immortalised our great 
dramatist ? 

Critical scholarship, in the sense in which I am now 
speaking of it, is no doubt the crowning attainment of the 
thorough scholar; and if he have previously mastered the 
power of translation and composition, and has imbued him¬ 
self with the real merits, spirit, and beauties of the author, 
is not to be decried or contemned ^y the student. But it 
has too much resemblance to many most interesting pursuits 
whi(di are the fit amusements of a class blessed with money 
and leisure, but*are scarcely suitable to those who are 
preparing for active life. The harmless insanities of a book- 
hunter, whose keenness in the pursuit of his peculiar game 
is excited not by its utility but by its rarity—not by the 
number of people who have read it or are likely to read it, 
but by their paucity—^not by anything the book contains, 
but by the amount of margin it displays, which contains 
nothing—^not by its accuracy, but by its errors—do harm 
to no one, and do in the end produce a wonderful amount of 
bibliographical knowledge. But, taken as a general rule, 
the inside of a book is more important than the outside, and 
the things said by the author are more material than the 
type in which they are printed. So the scholarship to be 
aimed at is that which shall infuse into the mind of the 
student the author’s true scope and meaning. If this be 
done, the real object of learning is attained, and it is rather 
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marred than aided by minute dissection of the phraseology 
and syntax by which the meaning is conveyed. I have the 
strongest impression that Thucydides or Livy would haye 
made but a poor figure in a critical examination on thmr 
histories, and that neither Cicero nor Demosthenes could 
have gained a first-class in classics in the hands of an 
Oxford examiner. Many of the rules our modem gilim-. 
marians have laid down are like the laws of nature—they 
are simply the expression of sequences, more or less c^ect 
according as the instances of sequence are numerous or thq 
reverse; but probably not one of the authors to which they 
are applied ever suspected, while they wrote, that they were 
guided by them. f 

On this topic of the study of the classics I have but one 
other remark to make. A man may be a first-rate classical 
scholar—he may be able to read, and may have read, every 
word, we shall say, of ^Eschylus or of Cicero—and yet may 
not have the most remote conception of what their works 
contain. Let us suppose that a French student takes up 
two*of the most famous orations of modern times—Lord 
Palmerston’s speech on .Greece in 1850, and Mr. Bright’s 
speech on the Crimean War in 1855. Lord Palmerston 
spoke for five hours; and probably two or three pages of 
Palmerston would be enough for a day’s task. These pages 
are to be studied critically; with a dictionary beside the 
student, he is to find the meaning of every word he uses; to 
analyse the syntax of every sentence; to find parallel passages 
in Palmerston’s works; to compare the Attic Palmerston 
with the Doric Bright, and discover how many expressions 
they have in common, and where they differ. How much, 
think you, would he know about Don Pacifico’s claims or 
the Battle of Inkerman at the close of this interesting 
process ? So, in any way, or on any system, in which the 
classics can be publicly taught, this disadvantage necessarily 
» results. So many collateral associations are mixed up with 
the fragments, that the effect of the whole is lost, or at least 
obscured. Its continuity, on which its real merits entirely 
depend, is broken, and while you know the sentences, and 
even the words, the sense has been left far behind. 
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"What, thkefore, I would strongly urge on the student 
of the classics is, never to he content until continuous 
^reading becomes 'easy and pleasant. I must say I set 
&r more x&lue on that attainment than on the deepest 
critical erudition. Then you can fathom the author's object 
and meaning; you can appreciate his plot or his argument, 
and understand the relations of the individual parts of the 
general* design. Besides, all learning carries a certain 
irri^tion along with it. You hate the man who wrote the 
.crtunp passage which kept you out of bed, feverish and 
cross, till two in the morning. It is not in human nature 
not to detest him. But when you come to read him as you 
would your newspaper, his features are all changed. You 
would hardly recognise your crabbed companion in the 
genial comrade you have discovered; and at last you find 
out, what before was a mystery, how it came that so dull 
and dusty an old geutleman’s works had been suffered to 
survive for 2000 years. 

While, however, I have, with sufficient plainness of 
speech, indicated my views on the study of the clAssics, 
it is not to be supposed that I found my ideal in the 
Humanity Class in 1825. My old Professor, Mr. Pillans, 
survived for so many years, and maintained his vigour and 
energy so long, that I need not, even to this generation, stop 
to describe him. I cannot say that, faithful and eminent as 
his long career was, he was a successful professor in the 
sense in which I believe such a class might be taught. He 
was trammelled by an evil not of his creating, and 
which no efforts of his could surmount. The lethargy 
which I have described as spreading its pall over Scotland 
was nowhere so dense and so impenetrable as over the 
parish schools. With many creditable examples to the 
contrary, the average exhibited anything but a satisfactory 
state of efficiency. The result was to turn the Humanity 
Class into little more than a grammar school, and Pillans. 
had to reduce his really fine taste and accomplished scholar¬ 
ship to the teaching to grown men the elements of Latinity. 
On this rock much of his power was wrecked; but no man 
could have done more for his Chair than he did. Where he 
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was truly of service to his students, and tHi benefit for 
which I shall ever owe him a' debt of gratitude, was the 
high, gentlemanlike, lofty tone of feeling which he inspired,^ 
and Ins deep appreciation of the literary merits of the 
authors which we read. When a professor was obliged to 
guide country youths in tasks fit only for the second class 
of the High School, it is not wonderful that his zest%r 
teaching should have become blunted; and of critical 
learning we had little. But he imparted what to mfe, at 
least, was far more valuable—a sense of the sublime andc 
beautiful in composition, an appreciation of the arts of the 
poet and the orator; and taught us to read the^ Latin 
writers in the light of the influence they had' exercised on 
the literature of England. 

Here indeed lies the problem which our Universities 
have as yet failed to solve, as far as classical learning is 
concerned; and there is only one aolution for it Our 
students must arrive at the University in a more thorough 
state of preparation, if we expect our classical chairs to be 
taugKt with effect Some have proposed a strict intrant 
examination; but I look^ on that proposal as one tending 
simply to impoverish and depopulate the University, without 
curing, or indeed touching, the real evil. The remedy iS to 
be found in raising the standard of our schools: a remedy 
which, I hope, will soon be applied. 

Among the other professors in my time, Leslie, Hope, 
and Jameson were men of mark; but I cannot stop to 
delineate them. The two men who gave most tone and 
distinctive feeling to the University were John Wilson and 
Thomas Chalmers. 

These are two names not unworthy to be remembered 
tc^ether. John Wilson was a man of varied and prodigious 
power; and a striking example of the influence which 
genius alone can exercise on the youthful mind. Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, in the chair of Dugald Stewart, and 
the successor of Thomas Brown, he hardly affected systematic 
instruction in mental science. Yet I found him, beyond all 
comparison, the most useful as well as the most attractive 
of the professors whom 1 attended. He was not the leader 
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of a metapbfsical school; yet so great was his natural 
vigour of intellect, that it was evident he could with ease 
have had all the great masters in his grasp. His poetry, 
although overshadowed by greater names, is full of merit 
and sweetness; but was certainly not his strongest point, 
nor that on which his fame, to my mind, rests. But as a 
thinker, a writer, and an orator, he was pre-eminent. A 
listless ease marked all he did; but it was the lazy indolence 
of a^lion not wishing to be disturbed; one who, when 
jnoved for the moment, showed, by a flash, rapid, brilliant, 
although too often temporary, how deep was the spirit which 
was stirred within. He exercised an inexpressible fascina¬ 
tion over his indents, compelling them to an amount of 
industry and labour which led to results far more precise 
and accurate than anything they heard from their preceptor’s 
chair. I remember well how, with his tall, picturesque, 
and manly figure, he used to walk rapidly into the Hall, 
grope uneasily among a heap of crumpled papers, go on for 
a quarter of an hour, evidently with the wrong one,^and 
then, the papers, right or wrong, being flung aside, would 
plunge into the middle of his suj)ject, scattering over it 
illustrations drawn mainly from his own rich imagination, and 
stroii^ power of reasoning—with a dash, now and then, of the 
wit for which he was so celebrated—and end, leaving his 
voice so charming, that although the topic remained little 
less exhausted than when he began, we eagerly resumed our 
studies to master it. My remembrance of the two sessions 
I spent with him is that of one long procession through a 
garden of flowers. Not a topic in the whole range of litera¬ 
ture or mental philosophy was left untouched. However 
casual or inconsecutive the touch, it never was light. It 
left its mark behind it; and although the Professor was in 
no sense a profound philosopher, the native genius of the 
man made his class a spur and incentive to labour on the 
part of the students, which neither Dugald Stewart nor 
Brown could have surpassed. 

Chalmers, I think, became Professor of Divinity in 
1827-28. He was a marvellous orator. I heard in 1829 
his hmom speech on the Catholic Disabilities, and well 
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remember the wonderful enthusiasm it created. But I had 
heard him before on a different but striking occasion—in 
the year 1827. Having to write some Latin verses on a 
fox-chase, and learning that Chalmers was to preach in the 
High Church the annual sermon on Cruelty to Animals, I 
went to hear him, expecting, I must admit, to obtain some 
hints for my projected poem. Nor was I disappoiiited. 
The whole scene which I witnessed was peculiar and 
exciting. Those who only knew the man in his placM old 
age can form no conception of what his elocution was in hi% 
more vigorous days. The old church was crowded round 
the pillars and throughout every vacant corner of the 
ancient aisle; and the gestures of the preachet were marked 
by a vehemence which would have been grotesque but for 
the magic of his words. The dust flew from the pulpit 
cushion—his gown assumed all varieties of fantastic adjust¬ 
ment—he and his audience seemed*carried along by some 
dithyrambic influence. As one excited and magnificent 
paragraph after another, listened to in rapt silence, ter¬ 
minated, there came the long-drawn sigh throughout the 
vast multitude, the reacjcion of intense attention. I shall 
never forget it. I was amazed, bewildered, entranced. 
It did much for my poem; not much, perhaps, against 
cruelty to animals; for a more vivid picture of a fox-chase 
I never heard. 

Under the vigour of such a man it is not wonderful 
that new life was inspired, not only into the ranks of the 
students of Divinity, but into the academic circle itself. 
For two or three sessions the Divinity classes became 
fashionable. The Professor lectured on the Evidences of 
Christianity, and attracted large audiences from the general 
public. Political Economy also, a department for which he 
always had a predilection, engaged his attention at this 
time. But he too wove a spell round the young hearts, 
which beat so quickly at his words. His individuality was 
deeply impress^ on those with whom he came into contact, 
—for he was not more powerful in public than winning' 
and fascinating in private life. There was a simple kindli¬ 
ness about the man which none could resist, and which was 
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$8 Striking as his genius; and few of his students failed to 
carry with them into life the traces of the earnestness and 
devotion of their preceptor. 

There was still another, and by no means unimportant, 
branch of my University training. I mean the Debating 
Societies. It was, I think, in the summer of 1827 that we 
forfiaed the first Debating Society to which I belonged. It 
was formed on a model so unexceptionable that the mere 
thoi^ht of it makes me look back to it with respect and 
,awe for our former selves. We met in a class-room of the 
old High School. We were to discuss nothing but classical 
subjects, and our orations were to be in Latin. Such was 
the original programme of the Classical Society, which^ 
under its old name, but with little, I regret to say, of 
adherence to its original principles, continued to flourish for 
many years afterwards. But we were before or behind the 
times. Our Latin debates for the first session had the 
.merit of brevity; but the speeches were undeniably dull, 
seldom fluent, and sometimes obscure. We were sustained 
mainly by the consciousness of the greatness of our* aim, 
and the unquestionable, although perhaps impracticable, 
means by which we meant to attain it. But the age we 
lived in prevented us. The next session found us still 
engaged in classical subjects, but discussing them with less 
ambition but more animation in our mother tongue. The 
third found us plunged overhead in the wrath of politics, 
and more eloquent, sharp, and effective than any of us have 
ever been since, on the great engrossing question of Catholic 
Emancipation. From that day forward the Classical Society 
was a forcing bed for academic politicians: and we had 
some names among us which afterwards became famous, 

, although most of them belonged to the post-Latin period. 
Mr. Samuel Warren, the author of The Diary of a Late 
Fhysman, ruled over the society with a mild but rather 
autocratic sway. He had a little advantage of us in years,' 
and he had already published a pamphlet, which exalted 
him, in our eyes, to an immeasurable height. A very dis¬ 
tinguished countryman of ours, whose recent elevation has 
gratified all classes on either side of the Tweed, Archibald 
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Campbell Tait, the Archbishop of Canterbury, exhibited in 
our mimic debates the same sound sense, solid learning, 
discretion, and dignity which has attended him in every 
step of his distinguished career. My friend Mr. Campbell 
Swinton maintained in that important assembly the prin¬ 
ciples and fortunes of the Conservative party with imflagging 
spirit, eloquence, and ability; so much so, that the recolfec- 
tion of those scenes makes me almost regret the exigencies 
of party. One other name I stop to mention, of one Vho 
also belonged to our ranks, and who afterwards earned for^ 
himself a distinction in the literature of his country— 
William Edmondstoune Aytoun—a light too early quenched 
—a genius, I believe, capable of higher and greater things 
even than those which he achieved. Even in those early 
days he developed a vein of literary power very original and 
genuina I am not sure that in some of his later compositions 
he quite appreciated wherein his power lay. Bon Gaultier and 
the Lays of the Cavaliers exhibit his genius in its true colours.* 
With a keen fancy, a wonderful ear for rhythm, and a 
refined sense of the ridiculous, he would have been the first 
ballad-wiiter and satirist of his times, if the pressure of 
other avocations, and a literary ambition not quite self- 
appreciative, had not diverted his efforts into other and *1688 
available channels. But he has left behind him quite 
enough to stamp him as one entitled to a niche in the 
Temple, and enough also to make even those who were not, 
as I was, of his personal friends, mourn over his untimely 
death. In Mr. Theodore Martin’s affectionate and interest¬ 
ing Memoir will be found a ballad which he contributed to 
an Edinburgh University magazine in 1831, entitled “The 
Wandering Jew,” which for power and expression is equal 
to any of his later compositions, and which indicates how 
easily, had he cultivated his Muse, he might have been the 
Bdranger of his country. 

' My immediate predecessor, Mr. Carlyle, in the admirable 
address which he delivered on his inauguration, made soi^e 
striking remarks, very characteristic, on the use and abuse ’ 
of public speaking. He exalted the advantages of thought- . 
ful, silent study, and somewhat depreciated the pr^tice and 
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the merits of oratory. Nothing which falls from him is 
devoid either of weight or of interest; and it cannot be 
denied that a deep vein of truth, practical sense, and useful 
precept ran through his remarks on that subject. Thought 
without spe’ech is doubtless much to be preferred to speech 
without thought; and the latter alternative is so frequent 
in Jihe present day, that I do not wonder the philosopher 
brought down his lash heavily upon it. You will not be 
surjjrised that I should regard this topic from a point of 
view considerably different. But I cannot refrain from 
'saying that, apart altogether from public or political 
questions, University debating may be exceedingly useful as 
an adjunct, well as an impulse to study. A man never 
quite comprehends how little he knows until he tries to 
convey his knowledge to others; nor is there any discipline 
more suggestive or more instructive than the experiment of 
bringing our ideas, however crude or hastily formed, into 
collision with those of our comrades. Of course, to do 
'justice to thought, it must be given action by expression; 
and though expression by writing is the more endyring, 
expression in speech is the more vivid, the more effective, 
and the more rapid. I rather think that disputation, or 
wrqngling, has been too much neglected as a stimulus and 
aid to study. I* have sneered at our well-meant, but too 
ambitious attempt, in 1827; but why should it be that, 
after spending ten years of our lives in acquiring a dead 
language, not one of us should be able to speak a sentence 
of it grammatically ? 

We call Latin a dead language—but why should it be 
dead, and who has killed it ? It was alive 200 years ago 
among ourselves. I fancy no scholar of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries, no student within any of our ancient 
Scottish Universities, but would have thought himself dis¬ 
graced if he could not converse, ay, and dispute too, in 
classic Latin. When that high and mighty Prince, James 
the Sixth of Scotland, who was far from being the fool or* 
the pedant the genius of Scott has painted him—I say 
nothing of his principles, which were thoroughly perverted 
—when»that glory of Scotland returned to his deserted 
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kingdom, after seventeen years* absence, he regaled himself 
by a great Latin disputation at Stirling, in which he main* 
tained a classic assault of arms against all learned comers. 

I am far from recommending a renewal of such festive 
meetings; they would probably be deficient m the liveliness 
suited to our modem tastes, the more so that to the great 
majority of the audience the performance would be chiefly 
dumb show. But if we are to learn Latin, why not learn to 
speak it; or rather, why give up learning to speak it ? |We 
all know what increased facility in learning and appreciating 
a foreign language the power of conversational expression* 
gives. Yet tliis powerful engine of tuition is wholly 
abandoned. ^ * 

I can see one occasion for this result, at least in the 
sister country. They pronounce Latin there in such a way 
that no one but an Englishman can understand it. I do 
not found this observation at all upon the assumption that 
the English mode of pronunciation may not be the right one. 
It may have descended lineally from the days of Agricola.* 
My proposition is one entirely practical—that no one 
understands it but themselves, and that Continental scholais 
have a perverse habit of* pronouncing the language in the 
same way as that which we have ourselves adopted fpm 
them. The origin of the English pronvnciation of the 
vowels is a philological qu^tion of some interest; but the 
date when it came to be applied to Latin is very doubtful. 

I have seen it asserted that, after the Reformation, it was 
used as a test of orthodoxy and a means of detecting Popery, 
and that the students educated at the Continental seminaries 
betrayed themselves by the breadth of their pronunciation 
of the vowels in Greek and Latin. Be this as it may, I 
believe that among English scholars there is a tolerabl;^ 
widespread feeling that it would be better to recur to 
European practice, and thus render the acquisition of the 
dead languages more widely available. 

If I were to pursue this topic I should be led into the 
general question of oratorical training, and a sketch of my 
more mature experience in the Speculative Society in my 
later years at CoUege. But your time and my limits will 
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liot permit. This vision of the past is done. The spell is 
broken. The forms I have conjured up for the objects of 
this hour have vanished, and you and I return again to 
the pursuits and labours of our lives. The past, on which I 
have been.dVelling, has no reality but such as history has; 
one layer more on that pyramid of knowledge which rises 
tow|ird heaven, and that is all. In its day that generation 
felt itself on the same pinnacle of attainment as some 
moderns of th’ day dream of, yet that space of forty years 
Jhas left them far behind. It would be difficult to point out 
bne proposition in science, philosophy, or politics, on which 
the sages of 1825 prided themselves, which has not been 
either uefuted^or superseded. All is changed. The dis- 
’covery of the gold-fields has thinned off our surplus popula¬ 
tion, and solved a problem which sorely perplexed Chalmera 
and his fashionable auditors in 1828. The whole scope 
and fabric of politics has been so utterly changed, both in 
this countr) and the Continent, that all trace of identity 
has vanished. A new era has been initiated in mental 
science, and new idols are now worshipped in that fitful 
branch of philosophy. Eailways intersect the world, and 
' <e electric telegraph girdles it. ♦The geologists of 1825 
Woul - be laughed at at the British Association, even as 
those of 1869 ma^ possibly be in a quarter of a century; 
the Bourbons have vanished; the Holy Alliance is dis¬ 
persed ; Greece end Italy are free once more; and even in 
Spain, the latent born of Europe, the star of liberty is 
descried on the horizon. 

Therefore, while men may come and men may go, these 
laws of progress, which the hand of God has implanted in 
our breasts, will still hold on their course, rebuking the 
short-sighted vanity of the present, but encouraging us, by 
comparison with the past. I am no believer in the 
perfectibility of man. All this goigeous structure on which 
^we pride ourselves—all the advance we make from year to 
year in learning and in science—^these gradual rounds of 
the tower which seems to rise so high—a breath may 
dissipate again as it has before. The classics we set so 
much store by—what are they but mere fragments of 
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shattered empires, in which while they flourished all the 
arts went onwards as rapidly as now ? Yet buried columns 
and half-obliterated parchments are all that remain of them, 
and we have been only building again for the last thousand 
years the stately edifices which had been so suddenly de¬ 
stroyed. Progress depends on peace, and peace depends on 
many elements which are beyond our control. It is no 
improvement in our intellectual faculties, but the prevalence 
of a gentler and juster creed, which has given our age the 
pre-eminence we vaunt so proudly. We may go on t^ still 
prouder triumphs—and be it ours while we may to bear out 
part in them; but the mutability of this changing scene, 
and the consciousness how soon the fancied wisdbnj of the 
present may become the foolishness of the future, should 
warn off the sacred ground the footsteps of arrogance, self- 
confidence, and dogmatism. 

In parting with you now, I have but few more words to 
say. You have placed me in a position of responsibility, 
and I do not intend that it shall be a sinecure in my hands. 
Notjiing that concerns the interests of the students will fail 
to have an interest for me. Meanwhile, let the history of the 
past, as well as the aspii^tions of the future, spur on your 
energies to ingenuous labour. To such rewards as fame, and 
wealth, and distinction there is no royal ^ road. Thes^ are 
days when such gifts are equitably bestowed by fortune, and 
labour alone can win them. Nor is she a hard taskmistress. 
Distasteful as she is at starting, those who serve her faith¬ 
fully are ever loth to part with her, even although the 
glittering rewards are never gained. But there is little she 
cannot gain. Eesolute labour, earnestly pursued, and carried 
out with indomitable will, seldom fails of its mark. It is 
the faltering and faint-hearted who fail in the race. He 
who waits, ready harnessed, for fortune, sooner or later 
finds her. It is he who, loitering or desponding, has drawii 
up his bark on the beach, omits the full but unexpected 
tide which would have wafted him to her shores—it is he 
who fails. Keep in mind, during all your academic career, 
how short and how valuable the years are. It is a trite 
reflection to tell you they will never return; but the more 
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serious truth is, no future years laden with the same fruit 
will ever arrive. Never again will knowledge woo you 
in the same guisa Never again can you respond to her 
with the same fresh intellect, elastic energy, and buoyant, 
vacant heart. After the first cold plunge into the real 
work of life, the spring as well as the illusion of youth is 
over, and there is no harder lot than his—^would his case 
were rarer!—^who, having let slip the golden moments when 
such^ toil would have been easy, has to steal ill-spared 
fragments of time from his dally avocations to atone for the 
thoughtlessness and indifference of his college days.] 
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CflAlfOELLOR, ViCE-ChANCELLOB, MEMBEKS OF THE SENATUS, 
AND Students —My first duty to-day is to thank the 
students of the University for the honour they have con¬ 
ferred upon me in placing me in the chair of Eector. To 
have his nami permanently connected, by the ties of an 
important office, with the metropolitan University, is an 
honour of which any Scotchman may justly be proud. To 
be the successor of Carlyle, Gladstone, and Moncreiff, is in 
itself no small distinctiion; and that distinction is in no 
slight degree enhanced by the circumstances of the recent 
election, and by the character and position of the learned 
gentleman to whom I have been preferred. At the'bar 
and in Parliament, Sir Eoundell Palmer^ has achieved a 
foremost place amongst the jurists and statesmen of his 
counfry; and by his preference of political principle to the 
highest prize of his profession he has established a special 
claim to the regard and the confidence of his countrymen, 
and has naturally enlisted in his favour the enthusiasm and 
the suffrages of generous youth. In electing me instead of 
my distinguished opponent, I am well aware that the students 
have incurred the risk of depriving the University of possible 
service of a kind which I have no hope of being able to 
render. If occasion should arise to demand such service, 
I fear the University must submit to no inconsiderable loss. 
Oh the other hand, the accidents of living on this side the 
Tweed, and of having more time at my own disposal, enable 
me to perform the ordinary duties of this office with a 
punctudity which could not reasonably be expected from a 
forensic and Parliamentary leader, who may any day sit on 
the Woolsack. Of such qualifications for office as I happen 

^ Afterwards Lord Chancellor and let Earl of Selbome.—Eo. 
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to possess, I can assure those who placed me in the Rector^ 
chair that it is my desire and intention to give the University 
the full benefit, and, in so doing, I hope in some degree to 
justify their confidence. « 

It is impossible, at least for those who have attained or 
who have passed middle life, to regard an audience such as ■ 
I have now before me without interest and emotion. That 
precious heritage, time and opportunity, of which we have 
had our share, which so many of us have so egregiously 
squandered, which so few of us can honestly say we havp 
made the most of, is now before you to waste or to improve. 
In your studies, here and elsewhere, you have learned by 
experience something of its value; and iii the eminent 
persons who conduct the business and sustain the high 
reputation of the University, you have ever before your 
eyes models whose earnest and successful toil may stimulate 
you to follow their example. Many of you, no doubt, will 
walk in the ways of the older generation, and share our errors 
and our regrets. Even here, the cynic may say, " The thing 
whibh hath been is that which shall be, and that which is 
done is that which shall be done.*’ That is true, no doubt, 
of the passing generation: we have probably seen its best; 
and we may esteem ourselves fortunate if we have alsd seen 
its worst. But no man can pretend to judge what your best 
may be. The future, with aU its hopes and its possibilities, 
lies before you. For some of you may be in store the great 
prize of human endeavour—^to achieve something which 
may enable you to leave the world somewhat better than 
you find it. Upon you collectively will depend the life and 
the ways, the moral and intellectual tendencies, of various 
circles of society in many scattered localities, and in no 
mean degree the complexion of our national fortunes. This 
thought must, I am sure, be ever in the minds of those 
whose duty it is daily to meet and address you in your 
various classes. It must therefore impress itself stUl more 
deeply upon the mind of one who comes here a stranger to 
most of you, and who enjoys through your kindnnHa a single 
opportunity of offering some words of friendly greeting and 
counsel 
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I would first urge on you all the necessity, above all 
things, of diligence in the studies of which this University 
is one of the chosen seats. You come here first to perfect 
yourselves in an art which you partially acquired elsewhere, 
the most important of all arts, the art of learning. For 
the successful practice of this art, of which life is the field, 
the* faculties of perception, memory, and judgment each 
require to be exercised and strengthened and broi^ht into 
the^iighest state of efficiency; and to that end, each of the 
^branches of a liberal education has its special use, The 
second object of your studies is the acquisition of knowledge 
in itself useful, the furnishing of your minds with provision 
and ammunilHon for the voyage and the warfare of life— 
with oil for the intellectual lamp, which must be ready at 
hand if it is to be used to advantage. The order in which 
these two objects of education ought to be ranked—whether 
the ploughing of the*mind be a more important part of 
university work than the sowing—has long been a question 
in dispute, and one which may well remain in suspense. 
The advocate of one can hardly exaggerate its importance, 
short of the error of disparaging the other. Johnson some¬ 
where says," Let it be always remembered that life is short, 
thalf knowledge is endless, and that many doubts deserve 
not to be resolved.” This I venture to think is one of them. 
If there were any branch of your studies here that bore any 
analogy to the crank of prison discipline or the shot-drill 
of military service, where severe toil is compensated with 
nothing but the chance of strengthened muscle, there might 
be some ground for pressing for a solution of our doubt. 
But here no subject is submitted to you the mastering of 
which is not in itself a real and considerable gain. 

It has lately been the fashion to depreciate the study of 
the ancient languages, and the crusade has had the more 
influence on the public mind that it has been led or 
recruited by some of the most brilliant of our classical, 
scholars. On the other hand, classical literature has not 
wanted warm and eloquent defenders, I hope it may never 
lack diligent and successful studenta It will ha^y be 
pretended that a mastery over the Greek tongue—the most 
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perfect and flexible instrument of thought—and its younger 
sister Latin, or even a fair acquaintance with these tongues, 
and all the varied knowledge of men and things and specula¬ 
tion which such mastery or acquaintance implies, is not a 
most enviable and valuable possession. Even those who say 
our mother-tongue ought to be the language to which our 
days and nights should be chiefly devoted, will find it Hard 
to point out a surer way to a practical grasp of the resources 
of English, than by confronting it with the pages of 
Thucydides and Tacitus, and searching its treasury fop 
words of various hue to match their many-coloured diction. 
An accurate verbal knowledge of these great languages is 
not to be obtained without the expenditure of much patient 
labour, and without the mind of the student becoming 
imbued with the spirit of antique thought. But it is not 
mere verbal knowledge which your teachers here endeavour 
to convey to you. Their own writings have conclusively 
shown that their desire is to make you, for the time, 
citizens of Athens and of Rome—to make you to partake of 
the Mfe of the old world, and to steep your minds in its art 
and philosophy. A man who is wholly ignorant of that world 
is but partially acquainted with the world of his own life, 
with the distant springs of its thought—the fountaihs of 
that unwritten law by which our beliefs, dur hopes, and our 
daily conduct are fashioned and directed. He who is ignorant 
of the philosophy of him who taught the Athenians that 
self-knowledge was the most important of all knowledge, 

and that it was better to sufler evil than to do evil_is but 

imperfectly informed of the scope and higher significance 
of that later Teacher, who taught the Galileans_ “ Whatso¬ 

ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye so unto 
them.” 

The objections to classical teaching seem to be chiefly 
two—-that it is more frequently than any other given in a 
, specially inefficient manner, and that it occupies precious 
time that might have been better employed. The first 
objection was certainly true in my day. Classical Oxford 
Mnt forth men who pleaded as an excuse for wonderful 
ignorance of common things the Greek and Latin bondage 
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in ^hieh they had been held, and who yet had little Latin 
and less Greek. Their position might have been very 
pamful had not mathematical Cambridge furnished her due 
quota of men equally free from all kinds of book knowledge, 
including mathematics. Now, I hope that this state of 
things is hardly possible. Every young man knows, and 
evely teacher of youth knows, that at the portals of every 
profession, and of all the chief roads of life, there stands 
. an examiner with a paper of questions in hand, who must 
be satisfied ere admission is obtained. No system or place 
of education was ever so bad that a good deal could not 
be learned under or in it by those who desired to learn; 
none will probably ever be so perfect that no idler can be 
sent empty away. The penalty paid by idleness is no surer 
now than it has always been; but instead of being paid 
through life in small instalments, so considerable a portion 
is now exacted at the •threshold of life in one sum, that it 
is to be hoped its deterrent influence may be greater than 
of old. 

The objection founded on the waste of time hardly admits 
of a general answer. Time should be certainly employed to 
the best advantage; and what the best advantage is must 
in efcch case much depend on the student’s plan of life. A 
liberal education implies a competent knowledge of various 
branches of study, and no single branch should be pursued 
to the exclusion of any one of the rest. Of classical learning 
I would merely say, that in order to obtain a sure hold of 
it, I would be willing, if need were, to postpone to a later 
period other accomplishments which, such hold obtained, 
would be the more easily within my reach. But I am far 
from desiring to disturb the ancient equality of the Muses 
by placing one of the sisterhood on an eminence. I would 
rather say that the student who is conscious of a strong 
preference for one of them should find in that preference a 
reason for paying some court to the others. Expand and, 
cultivate by all means in your power your sympathies with 
every kind of intellectual endeavour. Studies which in 
their first aspect are not joyous but grievous are probably 
those from which most satisfaction and profit may be gained. 
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if tihey be manfully grappled with and overcome. life is 
<%rtain to present, even to the most favoured, some tasks 
which are tough, distasteful, and repulsive; and he who in 
his scholastic training has learned to cope with such tasks 
and conquer them will he best prepared to breast the hill 
of difficulty when the path of duty lies over its summit. 
The sages of the old world discovered long ago that ‘the 
whole circle of knowledge was embraced by a single chain, 
and the more firmly we can grasp, and the farther w& can 
follow this noble zone, the better for the vigour of oua 
mental faculties and our human sympathies 

I would earnestly impress upon you the advantage of 
cultivating a taste for the investigation of‘truth, as the 
safest, the purest, and most lasting of all pleasures. Many 
of those who have been most eminent in the practical work 
of life have testified to the benefits they derived from the 
prosecution of some study, apart from their special work, 
and the effect of such study in preserving the elasticity of 
their minds. Many here present could furnish similar 
testimony. The only difficulty is to choose the field, out 
of fields so many and so vast. Science, art, philosophy, 
history, literature, eacli points the way to an endless 
library of its own. In history alone, how considerable is 
the area of which every student must nfake up his mind 
to remain in comparative ignorance. It is now about 250 
years since Robert Burton, one of the most famous of our 
English hdluoMS lilrorum, sounded the praises of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, and that great Oxford library, which our 
own King James wished to have for his prison, if fate ever 
made him a prisoner, where he might pass his life chained 
amongst books— his catenis iUigari, cum hisce captivis con- 
catenatis cctatem agere.^ Burton speaks with peculiar pride 
of the writers of his time who dealt in history and topo¬ 
graphy, calling them mostly by their Latinist names— 
, Braunus, Hogenbergius, Maginus, Merula, Boterus—amongst 
whom the name of Camden alone represents the historical 
genius of his own country, and is also one of the few who 

* At hia viait in 1605. Burton's AncUomy of Melaiiciholy, Part 2, sec. 2, 
mem. 4, London, 1827. 2 vola. 8vo, i. p. 423. 
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«till have some existence beyond the walls of the library. 
With the exception of Camden, Shakespeare, and a few 
chroniclers, the historical writers of this island have been 
bom since >£iirton was laid beneath the pavement of the 
Cathedral of Christ Church. So late as 1754, David Hume 
could write that our language had produced no remarkable 
hisltorical monument.^ Ninety years later, in 1842 and 
1843, how different was the aspect of English historical 
literature, when Dr. Arnold delivered those fine lectures on 
jnodern history which are, or ought to be, familiar to every 
historical student. Hume liimself stood at the head of a 
noble phalanx of historians, of whom he was not the greatest. 
To the generation which has since elapsed belong a legionary 
list of names—^Arnold himself, Milman, Grote, Macaulay, 
Merivale, Carlyle, Froude, Burton, Freeman, and many 
more. The new materials for history of nearly all the 
countries of Europe, in the shape of original papers of all 
kinds published by governments, learned societies, or private 
enterprise, have even more than kept pace with the number 
of new historians. * 

Let me offer to you, or recall to your memories, one of 
the counsels which Dr. Arnold ‘'gave to his students at 
Oxftrd:—I cannot too earnestly advise every one who is 
resident in the TTniversity to seize this golden time for his 
own reading, whilst he has the riches of our libraries at his 
command, and before the pressure of actual life has come 
upon him, when the acquisition of knowledge is mostly out 
of the question, and we must be content to live upon what 
we have already gained.” ® Here it will be possible for you 
to follow to some fair extent his rules for historical reading. 
One of these is to select some particular period for investiga¬ 
tion, and to make that investigation as thorough as time 
and means permit. Do not be content with modem 
histories, which, written in and for a later age, must be 

1 Of Camden's History of Queen Mimbeth, he remarks that it is amongst 
the best historical productions which have yet been composed by any Eng* 
lishman. It is well known that the English haye not much excelled in that 
kind of literature. "-'iTM^ory James I. Appendix. 

* Arnold's Ledwes on M^m History, deliyered at Oxford in 1841. 
London, 1660, ivo, Lecture i. p. 69. 
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more or less coloured by its feelings, but go also to the 
writers who saw the events they describe. If, for example, 
you would study the Reformation struggle in Germany, the 
classic pages of Robertson will give you a fair, dispassionate 
summary of facts; but for the true colour and passion of 
the time, you must likewise read Protestant writers like 
Sleidan or Ascham, who can scarcely mention with patience 
the faith in which they were born and bred, and Catholic 
writers like Luis de Avila, who thought that the will of*the 
House of Austria should be the law of the world. The. 
by-ways of history, journals, memoirs, and travels will often 
afford more vivid glimpses of the life of the past than its 
royal roads, which traverse great cities and famous battle¬ 
fields. Nowhere now, so far as I know, will you find the 
manners, the philosophy, even the aspect of men and things 
as they were in France during the reigns of the later kings 
of the house of Valois so well photographed as in the 
Emys of Montaigne. Of the outward life of Italy during 
the same period a charming sketch has been preserved for 
us in'the rough notes of the less-known Journey^ of the 
same fascinating writer. ^ Florence and Rome are there as 
he saw them, with their pageants and festivals, their chariot 
races and other antique games, their long religious 'pro¬ 
cessions; we can take the baths with him'at Lucca, hear of 
the latest ravages of the Turk on the neighbouring coast, 
listen to the adventures of repentant renegades, the tales 
of the quacks and improvvisatori, and the songs of the 
peasantiy “with," as he says, “lutes in their hands and 
Ariosto in their moutha” 

In the whole noble history of De Thou—the greatest 
and the fairest history of his own time ever composed by 
any writer—I remember no passage which sends so clear a 
ray into the heart of that time as a small incident carelessly 
recorded in his own personal memoirs.* Trifling in itself, 
•this incident, taken with its surrounding circumstances, 

^ Journal du Voyage de Michel de Montaigne en Italie en ISSO-ISSl 
Home aod Paris, 1774, 4t<?. 

T ***®. Uhiverselk, etc., J. A. de Thou. 

London, 1734, 18 vols. 4to, i. p. 178. 
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■brings before us the troubled outer world of that stormy- 
period, with a glimpse of the little quiet worlds of toil and 
thought of which the most tempestuous ages are likewise 
largely com^posed- De Thou was passing through one of 
the seats of the civil war in 1589. He had lately heard 
of the destruction of his household goods in the sack of La 
Fere, and was riding, in a very anxious frame of mind, into 
the town of Chateau Thierry about sunset. As he made 
his ,way through the streets, filled with armed men, a monk 
jput his hand on his rein and stopped him. It turned out 
to be one Pierre Picherel, a great scholar and an old friend. 
De Thou eagerly asked the news, but the good man could 
tell him none^j nothing but this, that in spite of the tumults 
he had been at work that day for fourteen hours on his 
Commentary on the Hpistles of St. Paid, which he had 
finished that very evening; and that he hoped the war 
would soon be over aqd allow him to publish it, for he was 
seventy-nine. That evening stroll of the commentator, 
taking the air, amongst the pikemen and musqueteers in 
the streets of ChSiteau Thierry, at the close of his^ life’s 
labour, as a characteristic picture of the literary life of the 
sixteenth century, may match that other picture so well 
knosm to us all, of the literary life of the eighteenth, of 
Gibbon in his Jmrceau walk by the moonlit shore of Lake 
Leman. 

A small historical field carefully traversed and examined 
by all the lights that can be brought to bear on it, will do 
more to inform the mind of the student than a rapid survey 
of a wider area. It will tend to form habits of accuracy, 
and strengthen the capacity for seeking for evidence, and 
weighing it when found. The value of cultivating the 
judicial faculties can hardly be over-estimated. If these be 
largely and Seriously exercised on the men and events of the 
past, they will be less likely to fail us when brought to bear 
on those of our own time. I was present last June at the 
first meeting of the Senate of the University of London," 
after the death of Mr. Grote, who had for many years 
usually presided over that body as Vice-Chancellor. In 
the brief and touching tributes to the memory of a great 
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and good man then spoken, by old friends and contemporaries, 
out of the fulness of their hearts, I well remember the pro¬ 
minence that was given to his love of justice—^to the ever¬ 
present desire to give every man his due—whjch marked 
the writings of the historian no less than the conduct of 
the man. In the remarkable funeral sermon, preached a 
few days afterwards in Westminster Abbey, the eloquent 
Dean was able to say of him, what many in a vast audience 
could confirm from their own knowledge, that "to be just 
was the motive and controlling check of his whole intel-. 
lectual life”; and he recalled to Mr. Grote’s friends his- 
habit “ of slow, deliberate enunciation, with which, even on 
trivial matters, he would drop out syllable syllable his 
slow unimpassioned judgments, as though he feared a single 
phrase should escape him that was not absolutely true.” ^ This 
trait of a great man lately taken from amongst us, honoured 
and loved by many friends differing widely in other things 
from each other, I commend to your notice. With a very 
earnest desire to say something that may dwell in your 
memories, I have no better advice to offer than that you 
should cultivate a similar spirit. 

This, I suppose, was &n important element in the con¬ 
dition of mind St. Paul had in view when he told the'frist 
bishop of Crete to exhort the young men there to be " sober- 
minded." Sober-mindedness implies candour, patience, dis¬ 
crimination ; it is to analyse and compare, and to be slow 
to set up our own experience as a general standard. An 
Englishman, new to the Highlands, passing through a 
northern deer-forest, remarked to his native companion that 
he was surprised to see no trees there. " Trees,” said the 
Highlander, with undisguised contempt, " Wha ever heard 
tell o’ trees in a forest ? ” Each was partly in the right 
the word forest having different meanings beside the Severn 
and the Spey. But men with no wider difference between 
.them than this have frequently come to blows, actual or 
metaphorical, on various important subjects for want of a 

* Mi^mt of History, a Sermon preached at Weetminater, 
June 25, 1871, by A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Londom 
1871, 8vo, p. 0. 
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little sober-mindedness. It is one of the few drawbacks to* 
be set against the advantages of our free party government, 
that this virtue is somewhat rare, and perhaps not very 
popular. Om: political habits and modes of thought are 
not very favourable to its growth. Political chiefs, possibly 
from the necessity of the case, are much addicted to blowing, 
theiu own trumpets,—each lost in admiration of his own 
exploits— 

Like Katterfelto with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wondering for his bread. 

If now and then a prominent politician takes a more 
calm and dispassionate view of affairs, it is not from those 
actively engaged in politics that his words meet with most 
approval. I hope the education furnished byour Universities 
wiU be found each year to promote more and more that 
cool judgment which, nuking itself felt in various centres- 
of thought, is as the real ballast of the State vessel. There 
certainly never was a time when the character and 
tendencies of our youth were of greater importance to, the 
nation. We have amongst us a body of politicians, con¬ 
siderable both in numbers and abiUty, whose motto seems 
to be,j“ Whatever is, is worsC Their course of procedure 
is to point to this ^r that institution, and demand of man¬ 
kind in general why it ought not to be abolished. The 
monarchy has been lately pointed at in this interrogative 
way; but the illness of the Prince of Wales and the 
national feeling which it evoked has proved that he who, a 
generation ago, was hailed by a great imaginative writer as 
the Child of the Islands ” is still regarded as their eldest- 
hope. StiU it is probable that we shall hear more of these 
questions, and that the solution of them may be in the 
hands of your generation. In this view, I would say, study 
the history of your country and its greatness, and examine 
the institutions it is proposed to destroy; study the history 
of other lands, and examine the nature and working of the 
institutions in favour of which it is proposed to supersede 
our own. After such preparation, public questions wiU be 
approached with less passion as well as more knowledge of 
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the magnitude of the interests involved. As to party, I 
would say, be slow to form any ties of that kind. Think 
once, twice, even thrice, before adopting any party shibboleth; 
and remember that saying it backwards has a very unpleasant 
sound, though many eminent men have tried hard to make 
the performance euphonious. Changes of opinion are inevi¬ 
table as circumstances change; but the reasons that jnen 
give for passing from party to party generally show that 
the process is not satisfactory even to themselves. A very 
frequent reason, I believe, is, that in youth they have been 
too eager for the fray, have hastily assumed amour whicli 
they had not proved, and have expressed the opinions of 
others before they had formed their own. “•When I was a 
child,” said the able historian of the Norman Gonqitest, Mr. 
Freeman, at Bradford, a few days ago—when I was a child 
I was a Tory, but when I became a man I put away Toryism 
and all other childish things.”^ ,Another great writer, 
Southey, when twitted with the Radicalism of his young 
days, used to say, “ I am no more ashamed of having been 
a Radical than of having been a boy.” In fact “ Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure ” is a proverb that may be borne 
in mind with advantage in the choice of a party as well as 
of a wife. Better “ long choosing and beginning late than 
beginning early and choosing wrong. » 

It is not only in questions political that you will find 
occasion to cultivate sober-mindedness. Religion and the 
relations of man to the unseen world are studied with 
greater diligence, probably engage the serious attention of a 
larger number of minds, than at any previous period. I 
believe they are discussed now with somewhat more modera¬ 
tion than they were in times within my recollection, and 
that there is amongst the better combatants of the two 
camps of authority and free inquiry a sincere desire to 
understand each other’s arguments and views. There is, 
however, still much room for more sober-mindedness. This 
is not the time or place to enter upon any of these disputed 
•questiona But to those of you who, professionally or by 

^ Speech at a Ballot<Meeting at Bradford, January 22, 1872, reported in 
Scotsman, 23i^ January. 
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preference, may be called to deal with them, I would submit 
some suggestiona The problems now debated by many 
thoughtful minds appear to us of the highest interest and 
importance^ Yet they are perhaps not higher or deeper 
than various other problems which agitated States and 
Ghurches in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
which have been swept unsolved into the limbo of vanity 
or indifference. Is it not possible that some of our favourite 
topics may in turn be unable to get a hearing from our 
descendants ? For the mass of mankind, the right of what 
is called free inquiry can never be anything more than the 
right of holding their judgments altogether in suspense, or 
■of transferring their allegiance from one authority to another. 
To a select few, equipped with aU the appliances of learning 
and leisure, it may become something more; and to many, 
especially of the young, its attractions are irresistible. For 
them there is always tlie hope of reaching some mountain- 
top in the cloudland, some terra firma in the chaos, which 
has been inaccessible to previous explorers. It is easy to 
see that the antagonistic principles of faith and doubt* have 
each in turn played a great part in the advancement of 
mankind in virtue and happiness; ‘but when they come into 
coUMon in particular cases, the adjustment of their respective 
<5laims is an oper^ftion so difficult and delicate, and involves 
so many collateral considerations, that wise men will probably 
not be the first to speak. Eash and crude speculations on 
these subjects are always to be reprehended, whether they 
take the form of attack on received opinions or of defence 
of these. It is clearly dishonest for a man to profess to 
teach things which he does not know, or only imperfectly 
knows; and I hope the day will come when such teaching, 
on whatever subject, will be no less discredited than it is 
discreditable. A sensitive conscience such as he ought to 
possess who presumes to exercise the function of directing 
the consciences of others, would be more uneasy under the. 
false imputation of knowledge than of ignorance. The 
Socrates of Plato, m his Apology, is made to complain that 
.superhuman wisdom has been ascribed to him; and that his 
^character has thereby been taken away. He considered it 
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necessary to protest against the imputed merit, and would 
have esteemed the assumption of it by himself a crime. 
Let me commend to your notice the rule of Descartes^the 
first of the code which he composed for the guidance of his 
own mind—“ Never to receive anything for truth which I 
do not clearly know to be true; that is, carefully to avoid 
haste and prejudice, and to include in my judgment nothing 
which does not present itself so clearly and distmctly to my 
mind as to take away all occasion of doubt.” If any^con- 
siderable number of men could be induced to walk by thjs 
rule, how blessed a calm would descend upon many places 
now filled with noise and confusion! How many of our 
intellectual battle-fields would be left with‘“their lances 
unlifted, their trumpets unblown,” ready for the ploughshare 
of profitable industry; how much speech which can be 
hardly called even silver, would be hushed in a happy and 
golden silence! i 

I cannot close this address without adverting to a sub¬ 
ject which has attracted much attention, especially in this* 
place—the University education of women. Few of us, I 
believe, will be disposed to deny that the thanks of society 
are due to the learned f)ersons who have sought to extend 
to women the higher cultivation which has, till latelyf been 
monopolised by men. For a good manj years of his life 
every man has been under the exclusive care of women, 
' dependent, in aU things, no less on their good sense and 
enlightenment than on their affection and kindness, and 
probably exposed to more danger by their ignorance than 
by any other fault which has been detected in woman by 
the keen sagacity of man. I can see no surer way of im¬ 
proving the intelligence of boys and girls than by improving 
the intelligence of their mothers, and other women who are 
to watch over their most pliant and impressible years. I 
“am therefore for teaching women everything that they 
desire to learn; for opening to them the doors of the 
highest oral instruction, as wide as the doors of book 
learning. It seems to me that they are entitled to this 
instruction by the great things they have done without 
it, by the distinctions which, even in countries where 
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universities are shut against them, they have obtained in 
almost every field of intellectual enterprise. If we can 
suppose that such exclusion from the higher places of 
education Ijad weighed from time immemorial upon some 
given order of men, say men with red hair, it is open to 
question whether the Rufi of the world would have held 
their own, so well as women have done, in the battle of 
Ufe. 

^With regard to medical education, upon which our 
^inds have been chiefly exercised, there is probably more 
difference of opinion than upon the general question. Some 
of you are perhaps ready to agree with me in what I have 
now said, and yet would say, " Teach women anything and 
everything else, but don’t let tliem meddle with things 
medical and surgical.” Now, on this question I have a fair 
right to say that the members of this University Court are, 
or were a few weeks ago, amongst the best-informed persons 
in the world. We had the advantage of hearing, on the 
appeal of the female students against a recent decision of 
the Senatus, six speeches from six eminent professorsf three 
on a side, quite exhaustive on the subject, but so briefly 
reported in the newspapers that those who were not present 
hav<? but a very imperfect idea of the eloquence, learning, 
and humour wiMi which the subject was handled. The 
chief arguments against the medical instruction of women 
were these two—that it has not hitherto been the custom 
to give it; and that for a very large number, perhaps a 
majority, of women, the medical profession would be an 
unsuitable calling. In the second of these arguments, I 
believe there is so much of truth as will account for the 
custom which the first alleges. The argument arising from 
custom may, I think, be met by another custom of no less 
venerable antiquity. From the earliest times woman has 
been the presiding genius of the sick-room, often the sole 
medical attendant, always the physician’s first lieutenant., 
I have never heard of the time or place in which, at those 
seasons " when anguish wrings the brow,” it was the custom 
to conduct to the door the being whom the poet apostro¬ 
phises as the " ministering angel,” and bolt it against her 
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until the knife or the drug had had their will of the 
patient. So long as it is probable that women wiU con¬ 
tinue to minister to their sick children and husbands, and 
to be charged with the responsibilitj of fulfilling the 
doctor’s directions, I must hear some argument more con¬ 
vincing than I have yet heard why they are to be debarred 
from learning the scientific grounds of the art of which 
they are so often the empirical practitioners, or the docEe 
and intelligent instruments. But, in truth, the experi^ce 
of other countries has settled the question. The medical, 
profession is, I am informed, successfully exercised by many 
women, both in America and on the Continent of Europe. 
I was lately told of a countryman of our own Undertaking a 
journey for the purpose of placing himself under the care of 
a female doctor in Italy. If I chose to mention his name, 
it would be well known to you all as one with which 
practical good sense is associated no less than genius; and 
I am happy to be able to add that this cure justified his 
confidence. 

While I hold these opinions, I may venture to state my 
impression that we are not likely, at least for a long time, 
to be inundated with female doctors. The number of 
persons who think that women ought to be admitted t6 the 
medical profession is obviously very large?; the number of 
women seeking admission to the profession is apparently 
very small. It is a very significant fact that few Scotch¬ 
women have sought it in this University.^ There are 
obvious reasons why only a select few should enter so arduous 
a career. The force of custom will, probably for long, stiU 
further winnow these few. Female opinion—so far as I 
have enjoyed any means of testing it—seems hardly in 
favour of compelling the sons of iEsculapius to share their 
authority with Hygeia and her sisterhood. Of course any 
single testimony on such a point is worth little; and I 
.offer mine chiefly because it conflicts with the conclusion to 
which I have myself come. 

* I said “ no Scotchwoman. ” Miss Jex-Blake, in a letter to the Seotoman, 
dth February, in correction of this statement, informs me that there are ttro 
Scotchwomen amongst the female medical students at Edinburgh. 
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Having come to this conclusion, I cannot but also desire 
that the female students now enrolled in this University 
should obtain what they ask—namely, a complete medical 
education crowned by a degree. It is, however, more easy 
to express this desire than to discover the steps by which it 
may be accomplished. The case of the ladies who addressed 
thd University Court is certainly one of considerable hard¬ 
ship, arising out of a misunderstanding; and I am sure I 
spefk the sentiments of all my colleagues when I say, that 
if we saw any feasible way of relieving them from this hard¬ 
ship we should gladly pursue it. " You knew,” say these 
ladies, “ that we were seeking medical instruction for the 
purpose of qualifying ourselves for the medical profession; 
you enrolled us amongst your cives in the usual form and 
subject to certain conditions; that we were eligible for 
degrees was not only never questioned, but by certain of 
your dealings with ufl it has been tacitly acknowledged; 
and we expect you to fulfil the compact we conceive you to 
have made.” I cannot but admit that the ladies have a 
strong case. I know there are high authorities who hold 
that matriculation as a civis or student conveys no right 
but ^e right to certain instruction. However this may 
be, it is certain matriculation is the first and a necessary 
step to a degree f and the ladies may well have supposed 
that the granting of that implied the concession of the right 
to take all the other steps in due order. On the other 
hand, the female students were admitted subject to a regu¬ 
lation that they were to be taught in separate classes—a 
regulation the fitness of which appears to be generally 
acknowledged. I am also credibly informed, and I believe 
it is not denied, that they knew beforehand that certain 
Professors of the Medical Faculty would not give this separate 
instruction. It was perhaps natural that the ladies should 
think that admission as students implied admission to 
degrees. But 1 cannot believe that this opinion was* 
largely held by men versed in university affairs. The right 
of conferring degrees on women has, so far as I know, never 
been exercised or even claimed by any University in these 
•kingdoms; and a right never exercised or claimed may, I 
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presume, be hdd, for ancient institutions like our universities, 
to be non-existent. Is it easy to suppose that an important 
right like this could be created by the matriculation of a 
few female students in a single university ? I confess that, 
for me, it is easier to suppose that the female students and 
their advisers have over-estimated the powers of the Univer¬ 
sity or the University Court. 

It is, in fact, on different and conflicting opinions about 
these powers that the controversy chiefly arises. I?)he 
female students asked the Court to do one of three things v 
to authorise the appointment of special lecturers to give, in 
the University, qualifying lectures, in place^ of the pro¬ 
fessors who decline to hold separate classes for them; to 
ordain that the professors, so declining, shall do that which 
they have desired to do; or to extend, in the case of female 
students, the privilege granted by the ordinance of the 
University Commissioners to lecturefs not being professors 
in a university—a privilege now restricted to four of the 
prescribed subjects of study. The two first of these things, 
the University Court, using the best lights available for 
their guidance, hold to be beyond their powers. The third 
course is technically open to us. We might propose cfejrtain 
changes in the ordinance which regulates medical gradua¬ 
tion, and, with the written consent of the Chancellor, submit 
such a proposal to the judgment of Her Majesty in Council 
But to make this proposal would imply an assumption on 
the part of the University Court that the University has the 
right of granting degrees to women. This very important 
assumption the Court does not consider it proper to make. 
As one—I believe the only one—of its members who had 
the honour of serving on the University Commission, I 
could not assume the existence of a right which I certainly 
never heard of during the life of the Commission. It is not 
for me to say what view the Privy Council might take of 
•the matter. But I venture to think that the question is a 
very large one, involving many other questions that cannot 
be settled without the action of Parliament. Meanwhile, 
as the University Court finds itself unable to meet the wishes 
of the female students, it has stated the fact in language 
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which I trust is not open to any further misconception. 
Since entering the hall I have heard a report, which leads 
me to hope that a course may be suggested by which 
ladies may obtain some of the objects which they have in 
view; and I can only say that the University Court will 
consider any such suggestions with a strong desire that the 
ho]^ may be realised. 

I have now to announce my intention of offering a prize 
annually, during my tenure of office, of ten guineas for the 
best essay on a historical subject. 
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I 

I^iLL not waste time by expressing to you at length my 
gratitude for the high honour which you have conferred 
upon me. Thp chief place in a University like that of 
Edinburgh—even though honorary and temporary only— 
may well be an object of legitimate ambition equally to 
statesmen, to writers, and to men of science. You who 
<K)nfer that position are young; and it is always pleasant 
to men engaged in active duties to find that they have the 
sympathies of those who represent the future. You are 
students, with a wide range of ideas just opening to you, 
and I think you would not have chosen for your Eectoj any 
one whom you did not believe, however little qualified in 
other ^spects, to have a real and genuine sympathy with 
intellectual pursuits. On personal matters that is enough. 
And, now, how am I to address you ? There is nothing 
less easy to a public speaker than to dwell on subjects 
which have at one time or another occupied everybody’s 
mind, and to follow in a track which is beaten flat and 
plain by the feet of innumerable predecessors. On such 
topics you can scarcely avoid commonplace, except by 
wandering into paradox; and neither alternative is agree¬ 
able. 

Therefore, gentlemen, do not suppose that I am here to 
preach you a lay sermon about your duties and your advan¬ 
tages in life. You know, better than I can tell you, what 
is to be said on these points. You know that your time 
here is limited; that if youth can live in a world of ideas, 
manhood is too often absorbed in narrow and personal 
interests; that you will never have again the leisure and 
freedom for study which you now possess; and that on the 
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use you make of these years the colour of your whole future 
life may depend You know, too, that, for those of you 
who have to work in your respective professions for a living 
—^and I take for granted that they form the great majority 
of the whole—the difference between an acquired habit of 
industry or of indolence resolves itself into this: that, in 
the one case, you will go to your daily duties cheerfully''and 
happily; in the other, they will be to you a perpetual 
worry and vexation and grievance; while in either cas^ the 
duties will equally have to be done under penalties which 
are not pleasant to contemplate. There is scarcely any¬ 
thing which is more entirely a matter of hal^it than work¬ 
ing power. A man who has passed his life in a laborious 
profession is just as miserable when he finds himself with 
nothing to do as one who has done nothing for many years- 
if suddenly thrown into heavy business. 

We hear a great deal now and then of the mischief done 
to health by overwork; but I suspect, if cases of that kind 
come to be looked into, the mischief is generally due to mis¬ 
management i-ather than to actual mental labour. Worry 
and excitement, and anxiety as to results, and nervous im¬ 
patience to finish a task undertaken in haste, may oftdn hurt 
and sometimes kill; intellectual exertion by itself—thought 
pure and simple—seldom, I believe, has injured anybody.. 
One word I should like to say as to the object to which 
studies should be directed. I would not discourage honour¬ 
able ambition. I am not blind to the advantages which a 
State gains by the existence among its citizens of a strong 
feeling of social emulation; but personally I am not a 
believer in what has been called the " gospel of getting on.’"" 
It is, for one thing, a gospel which can only be preached to- 
a small minority. To be successful in the world’s sense 
means to have got over your neighbours’ heads; to be rich, 
as the word is used, means to be richer than your neighbour 
, and by the very nature of the case these are results which; 
if everybody aims at them, involve failure and disappoint¬ 
ment to nine out of ten. We all start in life with the- 
notion of beating our equals in the race; it is a useful 
stimulus at the outset of a career; but I think I hav^ 
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noticed that as they go on in life most men who are worth 
their salt think more and more of doing their work as it 
ought to be done, and less of the return in fame or gratified 
vanity whicl^ it is likely to bring them. 

College successes no doubt give a good start in life, and 
are a useful preparation for that keen professional com¬ 
petition which, whether we like it or not, is inevitable in 
most employments. I do not, assuredly, undervalue them 
in that respect. But if we are to look at the naked truth 
oJ^trfe matter, I do not think I could honestly tell you that 
the highest literary, or artistic, or scientific culture always 
leads to what the vulgar call the substantial prizes of life. 
Many very illiterate persons have accumulated large fortunes 
by their own energy and sharpness. Even in the most in¬ 
tellectual professions many men have risen high, and filled 
•considerable posts, and enjoyed widespread reputations, who 
knew but little outside the range of their professional work, 
though no doubt they knew that thoroughly well. Do 
not understand me as denying or doubting that habits of 
industry and mental training are an advantage for active 
life; they are an advantage and a very great one; but what I 
would.^rge upon you is that devotion to study, if it is to be 
'leal and sincere, must rest on motives far stronger, reasons 
more conclusive, than can be drawn from a calculation of 
chances in the great lottery of the world. 

Culture may disappoint you if you seek it for what can 
be got out of it; it can never disappoint you if you seek it 
for itself. Say what we like about the lessening of social 
•differences, there will always be a gulf not easily passed 
over, a difference which must make itself seen and felt, 
between the cultivated and the vacant intellect. The man 
who has read little and thought little, to whom history has 
no meaning and for whom literature has no existence, may 
prosper in business, but he prepares for himself a dull 
existence and a melancholy old age. There are many such; 
•mid sometimes you see them toiling on to the last, deter¬ 
mined, as they say, to die in harness, not because they have 
any farther need to work—not even because their work 
continues to interest them, but because they have no other 
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interest and nothing else to turn to. I hardly know a 
more miserable alternative than for a wealthy and prosperoua 
man either to exhaust his last years with needless labour— 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease,* 

or else to sink into that vacuity and ennui which, to an 
active temperament, is often worse than even acute suffering. 

But, gentlemen, that is not all In our age—probably 
in most ages, but we can only speak of what we know— 
there is nothing more common among those who have^ r^d 
a little and thought a little than the union of strong con¬ 
victions with very narrow intelligence. And next to the 
absence of convictions altogether, there is no mental con¬ 
dition that is socially less desirable, or politically more 
dangeroua Gave hominem unius libri is not an unmean¬ 
ing phrase. No one so intolerant as the man who has got 
one idea firmly established in his head, and has not found 
room for a second. Sometimes he is the politician wha 
thinks the British Constitution ought to be extended to 
all countries and all races; sometimes the theologian who 
believes that his own especial form of faith is destined to 
pervade the whole earth; sometimes the social reformer or 
philanthropist, who holds that the acceptance of his particular 
theory is all that is wanted to accomplish what such persons 
are apt to call the regeneration of mankind. 

But most of us err more or less, I am afraid, in the same 
way. Those who possess few ideas are apt to be possessed 
by them. Many a man has died for a phrase which he did 
not understand; and many a man, having got hold of what- 
may possibly be a truth, has regarded it ever after as the 
truth. Now, ideas are lilce fire—good servants, but bad 
masters; and no one can feel sure of retaining his mental 
balance, if he thinks at all, who has not in some measure- 
realised to himself the vast variety of points of view from, 
which every great question can be apprehended. History 
has many lessons; and not the least important of these 
lessons, in an age of large theories and hasty generalities, 
is that we learn not to reason on matters which concern 
mankind from an experience limited both in time and spacer 
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To the ignorant man England is the world; the nineteenth 
century represents all time. To the student who has lived 
in the life of many countries and many ages, human exist¬ 
ence is too .complex to be embodied in any formula. He 
thinks of the disappointed expectations and the unfulfilled 
predictions which are the staple of history. He remembers 
how many burning questions have grown cold; how many 
immortal principles have not survived their authors; how 
small a space the great social or political problems of a 
f(^4enturies ago take up in the records of our race; and 
he learns a lesson of wise and not unkindly scepticism. 
Napoleon predicting that within fifty years Europe would 
be either Eepukican or Cossack; Canning calling the South 
American Eepublics into existence, to redress the balance 
of the Old World; the French thinkers of the last century 
believing in the immediate downfall of what they called 
superstition; philanthrepists, even in our own time, an¬ 
nouncing that the great European wars had become out of 
date and impossible: these, and a hundred other instances, 
recur to his mind when sanguine men predict a future of 
unlimited progress, because progress has been the rule in 
Europ^ during the last 500 years; or when philosophers 
attempt to calculate the movements of the human mind as 
astronomers calcukte the movements of a comet. 

I do not wish unduly to magnify the benefits of literary 
culture; Nature will have her way; learning is not always 
wisdom, and it may even occasionally happen that a learned 
man shall be also a fool. But, at least, culture will save 
him from some of the most unpleasing forms which unwisdom 
can assume. He is not likely to cant, and he is not likely 
to rant. He will not use cut-and-dry phrases without 
attaching any definite meaning to them—which I take to 
be the essence of cant; and he will not be inclined to treat 
very little matters as if they were big ones—which I take 
to be the secret of that peculiar kind of rhetoric which we 
call rant. And do not think that I am laying undue stress 
on trifles if I tell you of the value of a Hterary tone and 
habit of mind in teaching you how to speak and write. 
Words are things; Lt style, Vhomm, as the French 
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my. You will seldom find a man credited with a clear 
judgment if he has caught the trick of expressing him^lf 
in an involved or pompous phraseology; and, on the othe]^ 
hand, many men have, and daily obtain a reputation for, 
greater capacity than they really possess, because they have 
acquired the art of putting their ideas, whatever these may 
be worth, in few and clear and well-selected worda * 

Of the gains derivable from natural science I do not 
trust myself to speak; my personal knowledge is too 
limited, and the subject is too vast. But so much as'^this 
I can see: that those who have in them a real and deep 
love of scientific research, whatever their position in other 
respects, are so far at least among the happiest of mankind. 
I do not tell you that to possess that taste—or rather to be 
possessed by it—is a matter of the will I believe that 
with the most successful workers it is a question of tem¬ 
perament or of a predilection so early acquired as to resemble 
an instinct. But for those who have it, no passion is so 
.absorbing, no labour is so assuredly its own reward (well 
that.it is so, for other rewards are few); and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, while satisfying one of the 
deepest wants of their own natures, they are at tb^ same 
time promoting in the most effectual manner the interests 
of mankind. Scientific discovery has this advantage over 
almost eveiy other form of successful human effort, that its 
results are certain; that they are permanent; that what¬ 
ever benefit grows out of them is world-wide. Not many 
of us can hope to extend the range of knowledge in however 
minute a degree; but to know and to apply the knowledge 
that has been gained by others, to have an intelligent 
appreciation of what is going on round us, is in itself one 
of the highest and most enduring of pleasures. 

The vast development of science in our time makes it 
idle for any man to attempt to do more than select some 
•one head of it for special study. To take all knowledge 
for one’s province was probably impossible even to Bacon, 
and in Bacon’s day—though he did not think so; it would 
in our age be absurd. And I believe—speaking with that 
caution which one ought to observe when on ground with 
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^hiob one is not familiar—that for intellectual and self- 
regarding purposes the selection matters comparatively little. 
You cannot know more than a fraction of what has been 
done and thqught—^whether that fraction is a little larger 
or smaller matters not much; what is essential is to have 
mastered thoroughly what you do take in hand—to have 
acquired the scienti^c method and habit of thought; and 
in that I include accuracy of investigation, clearness of con¬ 
ception, and the conviction that under all phenomena, how- 
e^ confused the appearance they present, there is a 
regulating law, whether you can detect it or not. One 
great advanta^ of exact science, especially of mathematical 
science, is that it does not admit of half-knowledge. You 
may listen to a lecture, or read a book on any subject of 
popular interest, and go away thinking that you have caught 
the speaker’s or writer’s general meaning, though you may 
not have followed his details; with mathematics you cannot 
do that: you must either know a problem so that you can 
work it out, or become aware by the failure to work it that 
you do not know it at alL And in a time like ourSj^with 
all its varied and multiplied subjects of thought, and its 
innumerable channels of publicity, when it is almost the 
normal condition of most persons to be discussing questions 
which they imperfectly understand, there is peculiar utility 
in a process which absolutely compels exactness of thought, 
and which makes half-knowledge an impossible condition. 

We used to hear a great deal some years ago—-more, I 
think, than we do now—of the necessity of making science 
popular. I never have approved of that phrase, perhaps 
from not feeling sure what it means. You may make the 
results of science popular without much trouble; every child 
can be taught, for instance, the main facts which astronomy 
has brought to light, and the mass of mankind will accept 
them with just as implicit faith, and with just as much 
advantage to themselves, as they accepted in older times 
the systems which modem teaching has superseded. But 
that is not science. Science, in the strict sense of the 
word, can never be popular. It requires close attention, 
which to untrained persons is disagreeable, and the successful 
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following of it presupposes either special and exceptional 
aptitude, or a greater devotion of time than the bulk of 
persons in any class are able or willing to give to a non¬ 
paying pursuit. Science, above all, needs leisure, and I 
hope it is not utopian to look forward to the possibility of 
a far ampler provision being made for its prosecution by 
competent persons than exists at present. 

I do not refer merely or principally to help from the 
State; though, speaking for myself, I should not grudge it in 
such a cause. But the spirit of patriotism which animWd 
founders of schools and colleges, and public benefactors of 
former days, is not extinct; in some directions it is more 
flourishing than ever. An American banker lately gave half 
a million to help the poor of London; a Scotch gentleman, 
I believe, has given the same sum within the last few years 
in aid of the Kirk of Scotland; money is never wanting at 
either end of this island when men see their way to make a 
good use of it. When have schools, hospitals, public parks, 
museums, institutes been more abundant than at the present 
day?. Science has no endowments, or next to none; but 
only because the interest in that class of subjects is com¬ 
paratively new, and rich men, who want to do some good 
with their capital, have not looked much in that direction 
as yet. • 

Is it too sanguine a hope that we may see individual 
liberality take a form which hitherto it has rarely taken ? 
Who knows how many discoveries might be worked out, how 
many conquests of man over Nature secured, if for, I don’t 
say a numerous body, but even for some fifty or a hundred 
picked men, such modest provision were made that they 
might be set apart, free from other cares, for the double 
duty of advancing and of diffusing science? Who can measure 
what has already been lost to England and to the world, 
when intellects capable of the highest kind of original 
, work have been wasted, not by choice, but necessity, on 
the common drudgery of everyday life ? I know very well 
that to some extent that must continue to be the case; it 
is visionary to cont^plate a state of society in which every 
man will find exactly the employment that suits him ; in 
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human life, as in Nature, there will always be a vast 
apparent waste of power. But we may at least reduce that 
waste where we see it going on; original capacity is not so 
common that we can afford to throw it away, nor so difficult 
to discover that we may excuse ourselves by saying we did 
not see it. 

i am quite aware that endowments of all sorts are dis¬ 
countenanced by a certain class of thinkers, of whom I speak 
with respect, but who, I think, argue from the abuse of a 
thiitfg against its use. The fact remains that the most 
enduring and valuable work done in the line of pure science 
will not bring^a shilling to the man who does it; and while 
that is so (and one does not see how it can be otherwise), 
there seems nothing unreasonable in saying that society 
shall, in one way or another, make provision for those 
who are doing so much for society. Nor do I see that the 
risk of jobbing in such matters is great. Men who work 
to make money, or men who care for reputation of the 
popular sort, do not choose such pursuits as those of which 
I am speaking. And making all allowance for the kittle 
jealousies and rivalries from which no profession is free, I 
believe that there is seldom any difficulty in picking out 
the best qualified candidates for professorships and appoint¬ 
ments of that kintl, where there is an honest wish to find 
them. I go into no detail. I indicate no special plan. I 
had rather, for my own part, see action taken by the com¬ 
munity than by the State, or at least I should wish to see 
the community largely helping the action of the State; but 
whatever is done, or whoever does it, I think that more 
liberal assistance in the prosecution of original scientific 
research is one of the recognised wants of our time. 

How far that assistance can be obtained by the utilisa¬ 
tion of ancient endowments is a question partly of principle, 
partly of detail I do not agree with the extreme views 
which have been put forward on either side in regard to it. 
I cannot follow the reasoning of those who say that the 
State has no right to divert endowments from one purpose 
to another. There must be a regulating power somewhere, 
ehK! changes wMch, by common consent, lapse of time has 
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made necessary could not be effected. And whether that 
power is vested in a Court of Justice or in a Commission, 
it is equally the power of the State. To my mind, so far 
as right is concerned, the Legislature may .do what it 
chooses in regard to any endowment, without injustice, 
provided only that the rights of living individuals are 
respected. How far it is politic to use that power is 
another matter. Push its exercise too far, and you kill 
the bird that lays the golden eggs. Men give or leave 
funds, not for the promotion of useful public purpose^n 
the abstract, but for some special form of public usefulness 
that has taken their fancy. You never hea^ of a fortune 
left to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to employ as he 
thinks best for the public service. One man cares for 
schools, another for hospitals, and so forth; and unless 
intending benefactors have a reasonable security that the 
general purpose for which they leave their money will be 
respected, the stream will soon dry up. More than that, 

I consider, they ought not to ask. Respect the founder’s 
object, but use your own discretion as to the means; if you 
do not do the first, you will have no new endowments; if 
you neglect the last, those which you have will be of no use. 

You will not expect me, in the few and desultory 
remarks which are all I can hope to lay before you, to 
enter into a comprehensive survey of the working of your 
University system, or into a comparison between it and 
that which prevails in England. One advantage you un¬ 
doubtedly have here: your Universities are more popular, 
their benefits extend to a larger class, and both rule and 
custom have combined to make access to them less expensive 
than with us in the South. In that respect I hope much 
will be done—something has been done already—to imitate 
the example which you have set. I suppose also it is 
certain that Scotland has a considerable priority in point of 
time as regards the variety of studies introduc^ Kobody 
could now dispute that the old Oxford and Cambri^ 
routine of classics and mathematics—classics predominating 
at the one University, and mathematics at the other-—was • 
unduly narrow and exclusive. It used to be literally true 
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in my time, thirty years ago, that a Senior Wrangler might 
leave Cambridge, having taken the highest honour that 
Cambridge could give him, and yet with only a slight and 
rudimentaiT’ knowledge of anything outside the range of 
mathematical science; while those who went in for classical 
studies were subjected to the weary and unprofitable 
drudgery of cramming up a certain quantity of mathematics 
for the final examination, without which competition for 
cl^ical honours was not allowed. I have a lively recollec¬ 
tion of that process—the only distinct impression which it 
has left on my mind being this, that I should not have 
known, without that personal experience, with what mar¬ 
vellous rapidity knowledge crammed up for a special purpose 
and never assimilated is apt to disappear. In England, all 
that has been changed, and there is probably as great a 
variety of studies as here. 

But it is not easy in avoiding one error to escape its 
opposite. You recollect the old saying of the human mind 
being like a drunken man on horseback: prop him up on 
one side, and he tumbles off on the other. And as our 
Universities are now, perhaps the chief danger is that where 
many things are attempted to be got up in a short time, 
they will not be learnt effectually. There is a battle which 
has been raging ever since I can remember between the 
supporters of teaching carried on by lectures mainly, and 
those whose faith is fixed in examinations. It is alleged 
against the examination system that it damps the zeal and 
eagerness of voluntary inquiry; that it converts that which 
ought to be a means to an end into the end itself; that it 
exercises the memory too exclusively; that it confines men’s 
reading to subjects which will " pay,” as the phrase goes; 
and that subjects so studied, not for their own sakes, but 
to serve a special and temporary purpose, are apt to be 
dropped in weariness and disgust when that purpose has 
been served. It is contended, on the other hand, that by* 
merely Ustenihg to lectures, unless some effort is made to 
reproduce what has been heard, no lasting impression is 
pi^uced on the mind; that lecturing ten^ to a popular 
and theoretical, rather than to an exact and careful, treat- 
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rnent of questions discussed, and that where the knowledge 
required is not subjected to some test, men ore apt to go 
away thinking they know a great deal more of the matter 
than they really do. That, I believe, is a ftdr summary 
of the arguments jwo and con. It is not for me twnJtas 
componere Utes, but 1 may say that there seems enough of 
truth in the objections raised on both sides to justify a 
serious consideration of them; and the inference I draw is, 
if you attend lectures, and rely on them mainly, test wur 
own recollection of what you hear; write much, and imte 
from memory, bearing in mind that while in listening the 
intellect is comparatively passive, its full activity is called 
out when you try to reproduce what you have listened to. 
If, on the other hand, a student is subjected to frequent 
examinations, he may be sure that his accuracy will be 
tested for him, and what he has most to guard against is a 
merely mechanical getting up of subjects—a mere giving 
out again of what has been poured into him, without any 
personal and independent exercise of thought. 

There are various questions connected with University 
teaching on which I hesitate to express an opinion, which, 
however, I should perhaps not be justified in leaving wholly 
unnoticed. One is the question whether jou.can get out of 
these Universities all the work which they ought to do, and 
which in themselves they are qualified to do, unless some 
further and fuller provision for the education of boys be 
made in what are called secondary schools. Nobody disputes 
that in regard to primary instruction Scotland has taken 
an early lead over the rest of the United Kingdom, and has 
kept it. But I am told by those who ought to know that 
in regard to good middle-class schools there is a deficiency 
—a deficiency, let me say, of which we are equally conscious 
on the other side the Border—that, in consequence, many 
young men come up here less prepared to profit by Uni¬ 
versity teaching than they ought and might, and that that 
defect necessarily to some extent reacts on the teaching of 
the University itself. If that be so—I am compelled to 
take my information at second hand—there is a great 
opening for improvement. 
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The ideal of educational reformers I take to be this; 
that whenever in a village school any lad, however poor, has 
shown really exceptional ability, he may be enabled by 
some moderate pecuniary help to go on with his education 
at a higher-class school, and if he still continues to distin¬ 
guish himself there, that he may be passed on to one of 
these Universities, either to take his chance in an open 
profession, or to devote himself to a life of learning and 
teaching, as his circumstances and his character may lead 
hilfi. That is an ideal which to the full extent has never 
been realised in any country, nor, perhaps, will it be; but 
some approacl) towards it may be made, and I know of no 
more useful manner in which a capitalist could dispose of 
superfluous wealth, and at the same time preserve bis own 
name in honourable remembrance—which, however it may 
be sneered at as vanity, I take to be not an unworthy nor 
a foolish ambition—than by helping to construct one of 
these social ladders, by which young men unfriended, but of 
intellect and activity, may climb up into a position which 
will give their faculties fair play. . 

Another question on which I believe opinion is much 
divided is whether competition, having so long been the rule 
among learners, shall be extended to teachers also; whether 
and under what ^nditions lectures shall be allowed to be 
given, in each branch of study, by others besides the pro¬ 
fessors specially appointed for that purpose. It is argued 
in favour of such permission that competition stimulates 
energy, monopoly damps it; that even very capable and 
learned men may not always have the faculty of making 
such teaching acceptable; and that, in that not impossible 
case, it is better that the work should be done in part by 
some one else than that it should not be done at all. It is 
added that the system in question is already in force in the 
medical branch, and with good result; and that there is no 
reason to fear a difierent consequence if it be extended to. 
Arts and to Law. The objection taken, if I understand it 
rightly, is that a competition of the kind proposed would 
diKourage the best candidates &om accepting professorships; 
would lower the status of the professors; and would lead 
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both them and their rivals to compete for number rather 
than for quality in their classes, to neglect the higher 
students, and to aim preferably at popularity among those 
of an average or lower type. It is scarcely fw me, new to 
the whole controversy, to pronounce who is right and who is 
wrong; if I hinted at a preference, I should say that the 
dangers of the change do not seem to me as great as I3iey 
are represented, while the advantages are obvioua If the 
professor in possession is competent, he has immense ad- 
vantages over any extra-academical rival If with tflbse 
advantages he cannot hold his own, that result would seem 
to be due either to some defect on his pai^—possibly to 
some want of sympathy with his audience—or to eminent 
merit in the competitor. In either case one does not see 
what is gained by sending the competitor away. 

It only remains to offer you my sincere excuses for the 
imperfection of these remarks, put together under the pressure 
of many and laborious occupations; to thank you for the 
patience with which you have heard me; to congratulate 
you on the progress and prosperity of Edinburgh University, 
as set forth in the recent able Address of your Principal; 
and to wish for you all (a better wish it is not in my power 
to frame) that your time of preparation here may be so 
passed that in after life you may not only maintain, but 
increase, the reputation of this ancient and famous seat of 
learning. 
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iN^ddressing you to-day, I cannot claim to compete with 
the many distinguished scholars who have preceded me in 
an office whioh I am proud to hold. If I have any pre¬ 
tension to deserve the honour you have conferred upon me, 
it is due to my having for some years taken a part in the 
political life of this country; and though I am aware that 
matters of political controversy ought not to find a place 
on this occasion in whht I shall have to say to you, yet 
there would be something incongruous in my attempting 
to direct your attention to any matters far removed from 
those on which I may be best qualified to speak. 

Recent events must have pointed in a special manner 
to the great share in the government of the world which 
the people of these islands exercise. While the vastness of 
that share excites in different minds, different emotions; 
whilst various opinions are held as to the responsibilities 
undertaken, and the means of meeting them; as to the 
advantages conferred upon our own people and those with 
whom we are connected; as to the expediency of extending 
and strengthening on the one hand, or on the other of 
diminishing and loosening the ties which bind us to 
different communities-^no one can for a moment doubt 
that it is the duty of a courageous and intelligent people 
to look boldly in the face the extent and nature of those 
responsibilities, together with the means at their disposal 
for undertaking them. These general remarks apply very, 
especially to you whom I am now addressing. To older 
men they would appear commonplace, but to you they are 
apposite, not because they may possibly be new, but because 
to the young they can hardly be repeated too forcibly and 
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too often. It is true that in your hands, who are young, 
are placed the keys of the future. But your power is not 
merely prospective, for already your influence makes itself 
felt by those who look forward and endeavour to shape 
their conduct by the exigencies of the aga 

It is not then for your sake only that I shall try to 
fix your attention upon that part in public af&irs which it 
is the duty of every one to taka It is hard to exaggerate 
the force of public opinion in these days; and as public 
opinion is composed of individual opinions, the responsi¬ 
bility of forming and expressing his views should be always 
present to the mind of a good citizeiL In the middle of 
the last century it really mattered very little what an 
ordinary man said or thought. Controversies were carried 
on and victories achieved by well-qualified champions, 
armed at all points, who tilted between the ranks of 
common men, and decided the issXies of the fight. But 
that is no longer so. Success is now on the side of the 
great masses of mankind, and the opinion of any one who 
is earnest and eager is, like the heroism of the simple 
soldier, powerful, even though unobserved. 

These remarks, if they are applicable to you because 
you are young, and soon about to become citizens of a 
great nation, are still more deserving oi your attention as 
members of this ancient and noble University. 

It is unnecessary to go back to the history of dead 
republics to trace the powerful influence upon politics of 
great academical bodies. I will only ask you to look back 
with me a very little way, and to consider the remarkable 
effect upon English politics during this century of the 
Universities of Scotland, more particularly that of the 
youngest of them—this University of Edinburgh. 

At the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, the extravagances of the French Eevolution had 
. produced in the minds of most of the upper classes in this 
country, including some of the most enlightened and liberal 
statesmen, a natural but exaggerated reaction against popular 
principles, and even against those popular rights which had 
been long enjoyed by the British nation. The r^vuIsioQ 
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caused in the mind of a politician so devoted to the cause of 
freedom as Mr. Burke is perhaps the most striking illustra< 
tion of the force of this reaction. Nor was it confined to 
the writings .and speeches of philosophers and statesmen. 
It was transformed into the most practical and vigorous 
action by the ministers of the day, and was used by them 
for 'the establishment of a thorough and unscrupulous 
tyranny. The rule of Lord Melville in Scotland seventy 
years ago can only be compared to the most overbearing 
and insolent despotisms of the Continent. The spirit of 
free inquiry and free speech vanished for the time from 
politics, but it,continued to dwell where it had long before 
found a home, in the Universities of Scotland. Their 
teachers and professors did not attempt to interfere directly 
in the disputes which were then dividing friends and 
families in England. They adopted a wiser and securer 
method. They guided the speculations of their young 
pupils to those principles which are the foundations of 
politics; and from their teaching there arose a school of 
politicians to whose direct influence, aided by the cool and 
firm intellectual pressure of the Scottish people, it is mainly 
owing that the great reforms, or rather the revolutions of 
this century—the enfranchisement of the people in 1832, 
and of commerce fln 1846—were steadfastly and temper¬ 
ately carried out. 

Towards the end of the last century a Scotsman, whom 
in England we are accustomed to look upon as one of the 
fir^t political philosophers of his day. Sir James Mackintosh, 
alluding to Edinburgh, wrote:—I may truly say that it 
is not easy to conceive a university where industry was 
more general, where reading was more fashionable, where 
indolence and ignorance were more disreputable. Every 
mind was in a state of fermentation.” It is to this 
fermentation of Scottish minds that we in other parts of 
the Empire owe so much. Adam Smith, in your sister, 
University of Glasgow, and Robertson here, may be said to 
have founded that school of philosophical and practical 
politicians, which by strenuous efforts in the direction of 
liberty, triumphed finally over the legacy of prejudice 
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which Great Britain had inherited from the IVenoh Ee- 
volution. All the wisdom which could be gleaned from 
the writings of these teachers seems to have been concen¬ 
trated in a man who—if the account given of him by his 
pupils be correct—was the greatest exciter of young minds 
since the days of Abelard in Paris. 

Of Dugald Stewart, Mackintosh has said that' he 
breathed the love of virtue into whole generations of 
pupils. It is certain that at his feet sat some of the most 
distinguished statesmen and politicians of the last genera¬ 
tion. Lord Jeffrey, Francis Horner, and Henry Cockburn 
owed to him—as one of them puts it—thei,? souls. “ He 
wlio, either in the business of life or in the prosecution of 
philosophy,” says this last, “had occasion to recur to 
principles, always found that, either for study or practice, 
Stewart’s doctrines were his surest guida” James Mon- 
creiff. Brougham, Charles and Robert Grant, were his 
pupils. Among his audience were Allen, Thomas Campbell, 
Leyden, and Sydney Smith. Sir Walter Scott was a 
learner from him in youth and a friend through life. 
From England there came to hear him Henry Petty, after¬ 
wards Lord Lansdowne, and Henry Temple, afterwards Lord 
Palmerston. A few years later his two most distinguished 
pupils were William Lamb, one day tb govern England 
under the title of Lord Melbourne, and John Eussell, who 
died a few months ago full of years and honours. 

There is no doubt that Stewart was a great inspirer of 
young men. “ Had he lived in ancient times,” says Lord 
Cockburn, “ his memory would have descended to us as that 
of one of thfe finest of the eloquent old sages. Flourishing 
in an age which requires all the dignity of morals to 
counteract the tendencies of physical pursuits and political 
convulsion, he has exalted the character of his country and 
his generation.” 

Such was the man who, in the dark days of Tory 
ascendency, whether deliberately or not, undertook the 
task of forming young minds which should be ready, when 
the chance offered, to assert those liberal principles, deduced 
from what some of us hold to be the highest experience 
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and truest teaching of philosophers and statesmen. It was 
hot long before the seed Dugald Stewart had sown bore fruit 
in that litemry enterprise which did so much to guide the 
rising force ,of public opinion, and finally changed the 
current of politics. Among the originators of the 
Edivbwrgh Beview, there was not one whom he could not 
claim as a pupil. The warfare declared from an attic in 
the Old Town of Edinbui^h was carried southwards across 
the Border into the British Parliament, and was ultimately 
conducted to a successful issue by these men and their 
fellows, who were students, and enthusiastic students, of this 
University of {Idinburgh. And when we compare the state 
of the United Kingdom, and of Scotland in particular, 
existing at that time, when these men were young, with 
that which they bequeathed to their successors, it is impos¬ 
sible to avoid the conclusion that this University exercised, 
through them, a powerful and most beneficial influence 
upon the political life of this country. 

Is it possible that this influence should continue to be 
exercised, and how, and in what directions should it be 
fostered and trained ? I shall not speak of the influence 
upon the moral character and intellectual progress of the 
country, which must be powerfully exerted by the teaching 
of a great Universfty, though it must necessarily, through 
them, affect the political future of the nation. 

In a free community such as ours, every one, in the station 
which he will be called on to fill, has a duty to the State, 
as well as to himself and his immediate neighbours, to 
perform; a duty which he may either earnestly execute, or 
which he may neglect, but which, if neglected, can be per¬ 
formed by no other, and results in a distinct and tangible 
loss to the nation. 

I am not speaking of the training of those alone who 
are destined, either as legislators or as administrators, to 
take a direct share in the government of the country. But 
I may turn for a moment, on this point, to the vast increase 
in modern times and in this country, of those who may, 
without exaggeration, be said to have a share, and an 
important one, in the government of the country. 
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Whether wisely or unwisely, may be a matter of opinion, 
but without doubt the domain of government and of 
administrative activity shows a tendency to expand. Not 
only are there in our time many more miUions to be 
governed both at home and abroad, but in the general 
opinion they require much more government than sufficed 
for their ancestors. 

Primary education is recognised as the direct business 
of the State, and a constant watch is maintained on the 
manner in which secondary and higher schools, and even 
universities, are discharging their educational dutiea 

Sanitary matters, which include all the conditions affect¬ 
ing the public health, have within very recent times been 
added to the domain of government. 

It is true that we no longer, as in former times, seek 
to regulate by law the course of trade, to prescribe by 
sumptuary enactments the scale of private expenditure, or 
to fix by statute the rate of the wages of industry. But 
we have undertaken functions, possibly more legitimate, 
but certainly scarcely less arduous, when the State took 
upon'itself to regulate the hours of labour, and the condi¬ 
tions under which, in various employments, that labour 
should be exercised; when it was determined to regulate 
the contract which can be legally entered into by the ship¬ 
owner with the seaman, and to satisfy ourselves of the 
soundness of the vessel, no less than of the qualifications of 
the master and his subordinates. Numerous additional 
instances might be given, but these must be sufficient to 
convince you of the largely increased need which now 
exists for the supply of men trained for the duties of direct 
administration. 

But the central Government has not yet absorbed all 
the functions of administration, and various important 
duties have been left, and many additional duties have 
been confided to local authorities, be they the country 
magistrates, or the municipal authorities, or the members 
of the boards to which so many miscellaneous are 
now allotted. 

Yet, much governed as we are, centrally and locally. 
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public administration would in mj opinion utterly break 
down were it not for the unrecognised forms of govern¬ 
ment which have grown up among us, created by no legis¬ 
lation, nor e^en inherited from our ancestors. 

In these days civilised nations are led rather than 
. governed. They are led by their reason, by their feelings, 
by their passions; they are led by their necessities and 
their desires, by their fears, and by their hopes. And the 
men who lead them, and thus have a share in and render 
possible the task of government, are the authors and 
journalists, the members of learned professions, the em¬ 
ployers and organisers of labour, and their innumerable 
subordinates, by whom in regular gradations the armies of 
industry and of commerce are marshalled. These are 
amongst the most powerful, if not the most conspicuous, 
agents of government at,the present time. 

And if the influence of these unrecognised rulers is 
necessary and powerful at home for the proper working 
of our social arrangements, how much more necessary is 
it for the maintenance of that complex system, without 
precedent in history, which is called the British Empire ? 
It is not in Scotland that much has been heard of late 
from magniloquent# orators, of the grandeur and strength 
of that empire; but Scotsmen have done their share, and 
more than their share, in founding it. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary for me to refer, before a Scottish audience, to the 
numbers of your countrymen who have spent arduous and 
honourable lives, away from friends and home, under the 
blazing skies of Bengal, or among the dangers of the 
North-West Frontier. It is enough to say that familiar 
Scottish names, the Frasers and the Grants, are as well 
known to the dwellers by Sutlej and Ganges as they are 
upon the Findhorn and the Spey. While among those 
who have commanded in the field there stand few names 
higher than those of Napier and of Colin Campbell; so 
among others who by personal daring and gentle demeanour 
have proved themselves true leaders of men, there is no 
mere brilliant example in Indian border annals than that 
of your Scottish Borderer, Sir John Malcolm. Finally, 
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among civilians, in the foremost rank there is the Scoto- 
man who consolidated British India, James Eamsay, 
Marquis of Dalhousie. So that I feel justified in repeating 
that Scotsmen have done their share in rearing up our 
British Empire, and they are at least as sensible as the 
people of any part of the kingdom, of the real advantages 
of maintaining it, and of doing their utmost to preserve 
the connection between the mother-country and its great 
offshoots and dependencies. 

The strongest bonds which unite us and them are not 
administrative or legislative ties. Since the end of the last 
century all the world has known that we'neither desire 
nor intend to preserve by force and against their will the 
connection between Great Britain and any of her colonies 
which has acquired practical self-government, and desires 
to separate from her. If the connection is to be maintained, 
it must be by the ties of sentiment and of mutual interest. 
It must be maintained by the pride which our distant 
fellow-countrymen take in the traditions and the glorious 
literature of what is still their own country. Such a 
sentiment need not be limited to a retrospect. Young and 
busy communities have not the leisure which is indispensable 
to literary and scientific pursuits; and |t is to the mother- 
country that they will naturally turn for culture in its 
widest and truest sense. 

They may also reasonably expect that from the old 
country they will receive not only the supplies of unskilled 
labour which in the earlier stages of their development are 
their first want, but also much of the professional skill and 
trained intelligence for the conduct of their industrial and 
commercial enterprises which increasing prosperity naturally 
demanda 

I say then that you, whatever your career, have duties 
in connection with the government and ordering , of the 
State, from which you cannot escape. How you will per¬ 
form them depends mainly on the use which you may make 
of the time at your disposal during your residence at the 
University. It is here that you have the only leisure 
which will ever be yours during your lives. It is here 
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that you have time and opportunity to form opinions, and 
to grasp a firm hold of principles. Hereafter, when the 
hurry and struggle of life begins, it will be much if the 
. principles so* grasped are strong enough to help you to 
resist the sacrifice of opinions to the demands of what 
appears to be expediency. 

What then is the University doing for you, and what 
use are you making of the advantages which the University 
offers ? 

It is my business to address myself rather to the 
students than to the authorities; and I shall not plunge 
into the contr(9versies between the old and new schools of 
University education. But as one who has a right to a 
voice on the Council of your University, I will say this: 
that that seems to me to be a rational view of the functions 
of Universities, which insists that they should move not 
only with but in advance of the times. Universities are 
maintained not only to teach what has already been dis¬ 
covered, but to aid in the search after new truths; not 
only to teach some one or two kinds of knowledge, but tq 
put young men in the way of learning all that is to be 
known. They are maintained for the purpose of equipping 
young men for th^ir difierent journeys through life with 
that knowledge of how to acquire knowledge which is 
indispensable to every one of active mind. Their business 
is not to drive away to other teachers those desirous of 
acquiring that information which is wanted for the practical 
work of dSily life, but to impart it more fully and on a 
broader basis than teachers of mere detail can offer. 

We hear complaints, on the one hand, that Universities 
fail to give the education which is best adapted for modern 
requirements; and on the other, that they are sinking to 
the lower level of professional schools. But can they 
exercise higher functions than those of professional schools 
in the best sense? It is the province of Universities to 
offer the best professional and public education, and that is 
certainly not one which is either restricted to the sum of 
human knowledge as ascertained two hundred or fifty years 
ago, or one which is limited to the newly acquired results, 
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however important, of modem research. If I have digressed 
from the subject to which I was specially drawing your 
attention, it is because, in my opinion, the education, or 
rather the groundwork of the education, whichr will fit you 
for eminence in a professional career, is that which will 
also enable you to discharge that political service to the 
State which is your duty, and your inheritance. Those 
studies which form and strengthen the judgment, which 
cultivate and discipline the imagination, which train the 
mind to think correctly and to concentrate its energy, 
which, in short, develop the moral and intellectual qualities 
according to a scientific or philosophical method, while they 
form the best foundation for the struggles of everyday life, 
are equally adapted for the proper exercise of the political 
influence, both direct and indirect, of a good citizen. 

It may strike you that these are not times when politics 
deserve to monopolise much of the time which is so invalu- 
,able to every cultivated mind; that all the important 
principles underlying political questions are in this country 
at least practically established; and that nothing remains 
but their patient application, according to the slightly vary¬ 
ing conditions of the hour. I do not believe that the 
experience of the past justifies us in i^pposing that the 
stage in human progress when established principles will 
rest secure from attack, will be reached yet awhile. Nor 
do I say such a state of things would be at all wholesome 
or. desirable. Certainly, at this moment there are not 
wanting signs that principles which we imagined* had been 
settled for us—-one nearly two hundred years ago, the other 
more recently, but not less conclusively, about the middle 
of this century—are not yet quite safe from the dangers of 
reactionary onslaught. 

•It is not in my power, within the limits of this address, 
to enter fully into the controversies respecting the theory 
•^of our Constitution, and the respective powers of the Crown 
and of Parliament; nor can I discuss at length the whispers 
which have begun to circulate against the principles of 
Free Trade. These controversies have in England but just 
reached a practical stage, and may still be said to be in the 
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ooodition of academical discussion; I may therefore without 
impropriety refer to them in this place as instances of my 
meaning. 

’ Some doctrines which have recently been put forward 
with an appearance of authority must have fallen strangely 
upon Scottish eara 

Scotland had the inestimable advantage of receiving, 
early in her national life, something very nearly akin to a 
general system of education. As early as the fifteenth 
century, that Church which too often in Europe has stood 
as a synonym for stagnation and reactionary sympathies, 
here in Scotland appeared animated by a noble enthusiasm 
for knowledge. The Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen were founded. Many grammar schools were 
formed, and that curious ordinance of 1496 was enforced 
whereby all barons and freeholders of substance, under pain 
of a heavy fine, were bound to send their eldest sons to a 
grammar school until they had obtained a competent 
knowledge of Latin, and then for three years to a “ schule 
of art and jure,” till they had acquired a sufficient know¬ 
ledge of law to distribute justice among the people. 

On these foundations the statesmen of the Eeformation 
and the Bevolution built up that thorough system of 
elementary teachiii^; which has made the Scottish people 
the best educated in the world. Whether inspired by this 
advanced system of education, or altogether by an inherent 
love of individual freedom, their turn for public affairs 
rapidly developed. In 1670 Bishop Burnet, who had 
visited Edinburgh, wrote:—“ We were indeed amazed to see 
a poor commonalty so capable to argue on points of govern¬ 
ment, and on the bounds to be set to the power of princes 
in matters of religion.” And further on he says, “This 
measure of knowledge was spread among the meanest of 
them, their cottagers and servants.” About a century 
after the foundation of this University, some of its members 
wrote and published their protests in favour of extended 
liberty, and roughly assailed those political doctrines which 
we^ connected in Scottish minds with superstition and 
idolatry. 
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As early as 1579, George Buchanan dedicated his book 
de Jure Begni to his pupil the young king of Scotland, 
James VI., and he takes the opportunity of impressing 
upon his charge the doctrine that the high, terms made 
use of in speaking of kings, such as " father,” “ shepherd of 
the people,” and so on, implied that kings were instituted, 
not for themselves, but for the people. And he establishes 
further that the "king has no personal power of either 
making or interpreting law, but that he and all other 
magistrates rather work out and express the law, so that 
Rex est lex loqtLens.” 

Samuel Rutherford, a doctor of the sistep University of 
St. Andrews, expounded fifty years later the doctrines of 
Buchanan, establishing the great principle, which, as you 
know, was in those days of paramount importance to the 
British nation, that the king is not above the law, and that 
he holds his power from the people. 

These doctrines bore fruit in the Revolution of 1688;, 
for nearly two hundred years they have appeared to be 
firmly established, and during that time the constant 
tendency has apparently been to increase the power of the 
representative, and especially the most popular branch of 
the representative, element of the constitution. It has 
hitherto been thought no reproach to this system of repre¬ 
sentative government that it has resulted in government by 
party. Such as it is, it has been the object of the venera¬ 
tion of our own people and of great statesmen of all political 
parties both at home and abroad, and it has become the 
model of free institutions for our own colonies, and even for 
foreign countries. 

What would be the feelings and reflections of those 
early political reformers in ^tland, to whom I have 
referred, if they could learn that now, in the latter days of 
the nineteenth century, doubts are openly expressed of the 
merits of their system ? that we are invited to go back to 
first principles, and discover by what combination the 
rival principles of force and of opinion can be brought into 
harmony; that we are told, amongst other startling asser¬ 
tions, that party government is an excrescence due to the 
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unnatural conduct of former sovereigns, which constituted a 
temporary eclipse of the Crown; that in fact the represent¬ 
ative element had already nearly disappeared, and that by 
the Beform Act of 1832 the sovereign was once more 
brought into* direct personal contact with his subjects in a 
government resting almost entirely on opinion; and finally, 
that it can be proved from reason and experience, that a 
House of Commons elected on the principle of numerical 
representation is utterly unqualified for the functions 
which its flatterers would thrust upon it, those functions 
being not only to decide on the direction of its internal 
interests, but to originate and control the course of foreign 
policy. 

Now when doctrines such as these can be gravely put 
forward, it seems to me that the future may have in store 
for us issues to be decided not less momentous than any 
which have had to be, decided by our forefathera I am 
not seeking now to denounce or to controvert these pro¬ 
positions ; I am only indicating to you their existence, and 
I say that it is the duty of every man who may have any 
political part to play—and I have shown you thafr there 
are few of you who will not—to prepare himself during 
this period of his education, before he goes out into the 
world, with a right understanding of the lessons which the 
history of his own and other nations teaches, and to 
endeavour to form those opinions upon which he will be 
able to base a just decision should he ever be called upon 
to choose between those institutions which he has inherited 
from his ancestors, and others which they have tried and 
found wanting. 

I have left myself but little time to speak of another 
matter where we find results, as we supposed, firmly 
established—^results of enlghtened economical principles— 
once more placed upon their defence. 

If there is one subject connected with politics which is 
more proper than any other to be studied at a University,* 
that subject appears to me to be the science which is 
associated with the name of Adam Smith. It would be 
difficult to overrate the infiuence of this Scottish writer 
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Upon British policy. The greatest of our prime ministers, 
Mr. Pitt, was the pupil in politics of Adam Smith. During 
his college life, he learnt from his works those principles on 
which, when he became minister, he at once proceeded to 
act After he had restored the prosperity of the .country, 
shattered by the ministry of Lord North and the American 
war, in announcing to Parliament his measures and their 
success, he explained the principles on which they were 
based, and acknowledged the source from which they were 
derived. Labour, he pointed out, was the foundation of 
wealth, and freedom of labour indispensable to the pro- 
sperity of the nation. “ There is another cause,” he said, 
after alluding to the exploring and enterprising spirit of 
British merchants, “ even more satisfactory—^that constant 
accumulation of capital, that constant tendency to increase, 
the operation of which is universally seen, in a greater or 
less proportion, whenever it is not obstructed by some 
public calamity, or by some mistaken or mischievous policy, 
but which must be conspicuous and rapid indeed in any 
country which has once arrived at an advanced stage of 
commercial prosperity. Simple and obvious as this principle 
is, and felt and observed, as it must have been, in a greater 
or less degree, from the earliest periods, I doubt whether it 
has ever been fully developed and sufl^.ciently explained, 
but in the writings of an author of our own times, now 
unfortunately no more—I mean the author of a celebrated 
treatise on the WecUth of Nations —whose extensive know¬ 
ledge of detail and depth of philosophical research will, 
I believe, furnish the best solution to every question con¬ 
nected with the history of commerce, or with the systems 
of political economy.” 

Mr. Pitt did not ignore the poraibility of checks, or times 
of commercial weakness and depression; nor did he fear to 
expose the causes which lead to them. Prosperity, he knew 
from experience, was obviously and necess^y connected 
nvith the duration of peace; W he asserted, further, that 
it was equally due to firmly established constitutional 
principles. “ What is it,” he asked, “ which has produced 
of late so rapid an advance, beyond what can be traced in 
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any other period of history ? What but that, under the 
mild and just government of the illustrious princes of the 
fapmily now on the throne, a general calm has prevailed 
through the country beyond what was ever before ex¬ 
perienced ? ‘and we have also enjoyed in greater purity and 
perfection the benefit of those original principles of our 
constitution which were ascertained and established by the 
memorable events which closed the preceding century. 
This is the great and governing cause, the operation of 
which has given scope to all the other circumstances which 
I have enumerated.” 

Mr. Pitt, as a thoughtful and cool-headed historian has 
remarked, was the first English minister who really grasped 
the part which industry was to play in promoting the 
welfare of the world. But he was well aware that states¬ 
men have to take into account many things besides the 
simple laws which govern the accumulation and distribution 
of wealth. He learnt from Adam Smith that, together 
with the plain economical law, there lay social and moral 
laws, governing the commercial and material prosperity of 
nations. “ It is the union of liberty with law,” he says, 
speaking of the constitution, “ which, by raising a barrier 
equally firm against the encroachments of power and the 
violence of popular commotion, affords to property its just 
security, produces the exertion of genius and labour, the 
extent and solidity of credit, the circulation and increase of 
capital.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Pitt the financial condition of 
the country and its commercial prosperity was bound up 
with the inviolability of the constitution: that constitution- 
which, he said, “ we do not admire merely from traditional 
reverence, nor flatter from prejudice or habit, but which we 
cherish and value, because we know that it practically 
secures the tranquillity and welfare both of individuals and 
of the public, and provides, beyond any other form of 
government which has ever existed, for the real and useful* 
ends which form at once the only true foundation and only 
rational object of all political societies.” 

Mr. I^itt was speaking during what may be called the 
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liberal half of his administration. The Erench Revolution ' 
had broken out, had been in active progress for four ]rears, 
and still the English minister looked forward to a continu¬ 
ance of peace. Although he was opposed by Mr. Fox and 
the Whigs, he was carrying on the government of the 
country at that time upon principles—soon unfortunatdy 
to be relinquished—which we are accustomed to consider 
specially characteristic of the liberal party. 

Such was the policy, and such were the doctrines, bound 
up inextricably with what have been called the " dry bones 
of political economy,” which Mr. Pitt deduced from the 
teaching of Adam Smith. 

I appeal to you, his countrymen, to study for yourselves 
the science of which he is not unjustly regarded as the 
founder, and if you are satisfied of the truth of its con¬ 
clusions, to defend them against attacks, whether invidious 
or open, from whatever quarter they may proceed. 

I must now bid you farewell. I have addressed you as 
young men about to become citizens of a great nation, and. 
as members of an illustrious and ancient University with 
noble Ibraditions to maintain. It is impossible for me not 
to feel with pride and satisfaction that those traditions 
rest upon ideas which are in the highest sense liberal. 
The notions of liberty, the principle ofHhe liberty of the 
human reason, a principle that embodies the idea that in 
everything progress is always possible, are part of your 
inheritance in this place. A true comprehension of this 
fact is the bright instrument for good which your sojourn 
here will put in your hands. I have alluded before to 
the temptation, which recurs so often in life, to sacrifice 
principle to what appears to be expediency. In like 
manner there is a risk of its being swept away by the 
clamorous waves of public opinion. You probably remember 
the passage in Greek literature where a great teacher warns 
the young that the public are their most dangerous cor- 
'ruptors. “When the world sits down at an assembly,” he 
says, “ or in a court of law, or a theatre, or a camp, or at 
some other place of resort, and there is a great uproar, and 
they praise some things which are being said or done, and, 
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" bUme others, equally exaggerating in both, shouting and 
clapping their hands, and the echo of the rocks and the 
place in which they are assembled redoubles the sound of 
the praise or blame—at such a time will not a young man’s 
heart leap within him ? Will the influences of education 
sfcm the tide of praise or blame, and not rather be carried 
away in the stream ? And will he not rather have the notions 
of good and evil which the public in general have ?—^he will 
do as they do, and as they are such will he be! ” It is in 
these moments of which the Athenian philosopher takes so 
desponding a view that a man has need to grasp Arm hold 
of the principles which he has acquired in youth by calm 
reflection. 

If you can fortify yourselves in this manner, you will 
have done your beat to avail yourselves of the privileges 
t'and to maintain the traditions of your noble University. 
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I AM here to-day, geutlemen, to thank you for electing me 
Kector of your University, and therefore this is a proud, 
though embarrassing, occasion for me. I cannot pretend, 
and I shall not attempt to express all I feel. At such a 
moment I should be unworthy of your choice were I not 
the proudest and the humblest of mankind. The position 
of Lord Kector of this^ University is one to which the 
greatest of our fellow-countrymen have aspired. That you 
should have chosen me to fill it therefore may well exalt 
me, while on the other hand, visions of who my predecessors 
have been, of the grave responsibilities and greater pos- 
sibUities of the office, of the splendid opportunity and the 
necessary shortcoming, may well come crowding over me, 
and cause my voige, nay, my knees, to fail me as I address 
this most impressive assembly. It would have been a 
high honour for me to have been elected thirty years 
hence, when I might at least have had the claims of age 
and experience. But I was younger than your Kectors 
usually are; I was already the Rector of another Uni¬ 
versity ; I had neither learning nor reputation to recom¬ 
mend me: yet you chose me in preference to one full of 
years and honours, and academical service, and European 
reputation. Moreover, we know that it is rare for any 
one to be a prophet in his own country; but I had the 
good fortune to be selected for distinction in the Uni¬ 
versity of the capital, of which I am a citizen in sympathy,* 
and a near neighbour in lEact. You can well understand 
that all these facts fill me at this moment with a pride 
whi0h is nearly akin to the deepest humility. 

In this place, where you all knew him, it is unnecessary 
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to speak to you of Sir Robert Christison, nor am I com¬ 
petent to pay a tribute which should be worthy of his fame. 
What I can speak of from personal knowledge was his 
unwearied energy, his faithful performance of ‘public duty, 
and his rare devotion to this University. We often met at 
the University Court, and I can never forget that old age, 
inclement weather, and indisposition were impotent to 
detain him from the discharge of his functions as assessor 
in that body. No rectorship indeed could have increased 
the honour in which he was held by this University, as we 
know from the splendid procession which followed him this 
year to his grave. 

When, therefore, I say that I am proud of being chosen 
your Rector, you well know that it is from no sense of 
merit; and that I am free from the insanity of putting 
myself in any comparison, however remote, with Sir Robert 
Christison. None can say what it is at the moment that 
sways the fancy of youth: it may be political feeling; it 
may be a passing freak; it may be that that passion for 
something'^•hew which moved the Athenians of old has its 
influence in our Modern Athens too. I, at any rate, am 
too grateful and too satisfied to inquire, 

But there was one feature of that< rectorial election 
which distinguished it among the three similar elections 
which were held that year. Both your candidates were 
Scotsmen, and, indeed, I cannot doubt that I owe my selec¬ 
tion to my nationality alone; while in the other contests 
there was but one single Scottish candidate. I do not 
think that your action was taken on the mere cry of 
Scotland for the Scots, for that seems to me but a narrow 
feeling at best: a similar cry was the mainspring of a 
party in America which called itself, or was called, signifi¬ 
cantly enough, the “ Know-nothings,” and which has now 
disappeared: while it may be remembered that if other 
‘countries were to take reciprocal action, no nation, 1 am 
proud to say, would suffer as much as this. 1 suppose 
that you wished for a resident Rector, and chose your 
candidates accordingly. But all the same, that event set 
me thinking of what is Patriotism, of its adaptability to 
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our timeB and our circumstances, of its necessary limitations, 
of its real nature and force and utility; and it struck me 
that I could choose no more useful topic for my inaugural 
address, whenever it should be required of me. That 
moment of trial has at last arrived, and I now offer you a 
few observations on the subject I have mentioned. Few 
and feeble I fear you will think them; but the matter is 
large, and my opportunities for putting them together have 
been rare and occasional. 

In the first place, allow me to remark that there is no 
word so prostituted as " patriotism.” It is part of the base 
coinage of conjtroversy. Every Government fails in it, and 
every Opposition glows with it. It dictates silence and 
speech, action and inaction, interference and abstention, 
with unvarying force and facility. It smiles impartially 
on the acceptance and the resignation of office; it impels 
people to enter and to quit public life with equal reason 
and equal precipitation. It urges to heroism, to self- 
sacrifice, to assassination and to incendiarism. It rebuilt 
Jerusalem and burned Moscow. It stabbed Ma^, and put 
his bones in the Pantheon. It was the watchword of the 
Reign of Terror, and the motto of the guillotine. It raises 
statues to the people whom it lodges in dungeons. It 
patronises almost e^ery crime and every virtue in history. 

The freaks to which this unhappy word is subject, the 
company and costume in which it finds itself, the crime, 
volubility, and virtue which it inspires, deserve a separate 
history. But I am not here to record its vicissitudes. I 
will only offer a definition to serve my purpose to-day. 
Patriotism is the self-respect of race. It is a motive, or 
passion if you wiU, which has animated the noblest efforts, 
and inspired supreme heroism. 

Afi regards our common allegiance to the empire, little 
need be said: it is the breath of our nostrils. If I were 
to descant on it there would be a general feeling that I 
might as well discourse on the old inspiring theme of Virtus 
egt hona res. The patriotism I would speak of is more 
iffltricted in area, more limited in scope, but hardly less 
useful dr less respectable;—^1 mean the feeling of affection 
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towards a nationality which is absorbed with others under 
a common government. The tendency of the age is to the 
agglomeration of races with a powerful centre, just as 
villages used to be built round castles; but it is on con< 
dition of respecting the various component elements. 
Now, it is difficult in some circumstances to unite with 
perfect compatibility the feeling for the nationality with 
loyalty to the centre. There is no such difficulty in 
Scotland. But the question is interesting how far the 
separate nationality may be asserted without danger to 
the common bond. That is a question too wide for me to 
discuss thoroughly to-day in all its bearings. * StiU, I may 
lay before you a few considerations which make me think 
it well that the sentiment of race should exist, and should 
exist vigorously; and I shall point out some of the ways 
in which it may' be usefully exerted. The feeling in 
Scotland seems sometimes unexpectedly fierce, and some¬ 
times unexpectedly dormant. I do not know that it is in 
any danger of extinction. It is probably more subject to 
misapplication; but it is liable to a serious and very 
nature decay; for it is apt to be considered as a rare 
specimen or an antiquarian relic: as Etruscan pottery or 
a toad in marble. Such a view, though not opposed to its 
existence, is fatal to its vitality: for it^ may be preserved 
as a mummy for centuries after it has ceased to have a 
vestige of Hfe. 1 desire to-day not so much to extol its 
abstract virtue as its practical usefulness, which on con¬ 
sideration is hardly less obvious than its natural limit; 
and I shall deal more especially with the case of Scotland; 
firstly, because it is the case of which I am least ignorant; 
secondly, because I think that in England the sentiment 
of this lesser or particular patriotism, if I may so call it, 
is less fully developed, while in the case of Ireland the 
ground is so dangerous with 
* ignes 

Sappositos cineri doloso, 

that I may well be excused if I am unwilling to venture 
upon it. 

In England I think this separate sentiment is weaker 
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than with us, for her wealth, her power, and her popula¬ 
tion make her feel herself to be Great Britain, with Ireland 
and Scotland as lesser gems in her diadem. Therefore, 
with an Engljishman, the love of Great Britain means the 
love of England—the larger and lesser patriotisms are one. 
He speaks, for instance, of the English Government and the 
English army, without condescending to the terms British 
and Great Britain—^not from heedlessness, but from self- 
eoncentration. Where the distinct English feeling shows 
itself is chiefly in an impatience, if I may so call it, of 
Scotsmen and Irishmen; perhaps not an unnatural emotion, 
but not one on which I propose to comment. When an 
Englishman conducts the government of a country, he at 
once concludes that it becomes English; the thinnest 
varnish of English law and English method makes it 
English to his eye. He is satisfied. Every part of the 
United Kingdom must be English because it is a part of 
the United Kingdom. Now and then, indeed, some political 
development excites a passing doubt, but he either spurns 
the doubt, or relegates the country which has causet^ it to 
the indolent category of the incomprehensible. It is a 
noble self-possession, characteristic of dominant races, with¬ 
out which England would not be what she is; but it is a 
dangerous guide. Where nations do not readily blend, 
their characters and humours must be studied. It is open 
to argument whether it is better that they should blend 
or not But I wish to lay before you certain reasons why 
I believe it to be better that where the national type is of 
& self-sufficing character, they should not blend. 

In the first place, we may assert with confidence that a 
race, however striking and distinguished, is none the worse 
for being varied. Nay, if the whole world were peopled by 
a single race, however perfect, life would lose much of its 
interest and charm. And we, as patriots, although wo 
must wish all the races of the empire to possess certain 
qualities, cannot desire uniformity, any more than we can 
wish that all our manufacturers should engage in the same 
industry, or all our men of intelleot in the same branch of 
inquiry. A great empire like the British should be a 
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sheet knit at the four corners, containing all manner of 
men, fitted for their separate climates and work and spheres 
of action, hut honouring the common vessel which contains 
them; not like that massive glacier-mill, the Roman State, 
which rounded off the resisting bodies within it to a 
monotonous form, while it crushed and annihilated tfie 
weaker. 

I will take, as an example of what I mean, the most 
compact aggregation of States which has been recently 
effected—I mean the Kingdom of Italy. There have been 
amalgamated within the last quarter of a century Rome, 
Naples, Piedmont, Tuscany, Sicily, Lombardy, Genoa, 
Venice, Parma, Lucca, and Modena, each of which was 
formerly a State boasting a separate and distinguished 
existence. When the repression that had weighed on 
them was removed, their vitality was found fresh and 
unimpaired, as vegetation thrives under the shelter of 
snow, and bursts forth on a thaw. But this life was 
distinct and different in its various forms. They are now 
one, not jpssibly without occasional discontent and some 
secret jealousy, but in the eyes of Europe one and in¬ 
divisible. The advantages of a united government, the 
strength, the economy, the pride of life, are apparent. 
But would it not be too high a price to pay for even such 
a gain as this, that separate countries should become pro¬ 
vinces in name as well as in fact, that these separate types 
should be effaced, and that nothing but a difference of 
physical appearance should be visible between Turin and 
Naples? I know well the danger to which we are ex¬ 
posed in speaking of Italy, for we are apt to take in some 
respects the point of view from which an American con¬ 
siders English matters. The American regards England 
as an ancestral garden and museum, in which he has a 
historical interest; he is therefore rather conservative with 
respect to it, and views innovation here with much the 
same feelings as a landowner does a railroad projected 
through his park. In the same way we regard Italy as 
the pleasance and gallery of the world, and are apt to 
consider the march of events there less as efforts of reform 
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than as invasions of the picturesque. Well, but I would 
urge that, for the sake of Italy herself, it is better to keep 
up the rich rivalry of great cities, which can borrow from 
each other’s abundance of character and idea without losing 
th|E) mould in which it casts its own citizens. 

I take Italy then to illustrate the contention that in 
an empire obliteration is not harmony, nor monotony 
union, that if a race has ever been a separate civilised 
nation, it must still contain the qualities which made it so, 
which are therefore valuable, and part of the common 
stock of mankind; and that a government or a ruler who 
neglects or wars against these principles is not merely 
sinning against national life, but is wasting a source of 
power as clearly as a general who spikes his guns, or an 
admiral who scuttles his ships. 

There is, indeed, a stronger case—the case of Austria. 
It would be too long to work out in detail, and, indeed, it 
might carry me beyond my point. But was Hungary ever 
a source of strength to Austria till she was recognised as 
Hungary, and treated as Hungary, and not as an»A«strian 
province ? Take the case of Poland. Russia has attempted 
the obliteration of Poland in that part of Poland which 
belongs to her; Austria has recognised and respected the 
nationality of Poland in her part. What is the result? 
Poland, in spite of Russia, is as Polish as ever; but in 
Austria she is loyal, and in Russia she is not. 

These are extreme instances, I know. But from these 
extreme instances, though they are not strictly analogous, 
we may at least derive this truth, that even in this 
practical nineteenth century patriotism and nationality 
have to be considered and respected. 

fl almost hear the question: *‘Cui hono? We may be 
obliged to take this sentiment into consideration, but 
surely we were better without it. The English race is one 
of the noblest and most powerful, if not the noblest and • 
most powerful in the world. Suppose England had effaced 
your race, as the ancient Piets were effaced, and colonised 
the country with her own people, would Scotland have lost 
much, or the world in general ? ” 
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To which I reply, that not merely Scotland, but England 
and the world would have lost much. The noblest 
indeed, is a generous mixture of great races. Just as the^ 
Saxon, the Celt, the Dane, and the Norman ^lend in th^' 
Englishman of to-day, so the Moor, the Gk)th, and the J^w 
helped to make up that dominant type, the Spaniard of the 
sixteenth century. In the same way we may hold, with¬ 
out disparagement to the Englishman, that this island is 
the better for containing Englishmen and Scotsmen; that 
there is more variety, more depth, more stimulus, and more 
comparison. Have not, for instance, the educational suc¬ 
cesses of Scotland done much to stimuli educational 
enthusiasm in England? While the lighter graces are 
denied to us, is there not a dour depth in Scottish char¬ 
acter which the Southron may study with advantage? 
Would the fascination of visiting Scotland be as great if 
it were colonised with the inhabitants of Surrey and 
Middlesex ? Was England any the worse for those bonny 
Highland regiments that sprang the first into the trenches 
of TatMJIebir? Is it not possible that while what 
remnant of the Scots that escaped would have ceased to be 
Scotsmen, they might have made but indifferent English¬ 
men ? Would Bloomfield have been a, sufficient substitute 
for Burns? Would Scott have been a wizard in the 
South ? This may be a sentimental view, and far below 
the cognizance of the philosopher; but sentiment has its 
power, and, like other gases, it requires cautious dealing. 

However, I acknowledge that, in a country like this, 
the patriotism of everyday life must have a practical basis 
as well as its sentimental colouring. It must supply a 
want i it must have a reason of existence; nay, it must 
have outward symbols to cling to. If it has not thesqi it 
is a mere hysterical platitude. \ 

But I contend that there is a very broad principle, ahd 
a principle of the highest importance, in the preservation 
of a national character in a country like this. I used 
just now the expression "self-sufficing,” and I used itf'^ 
deliberately. A country like ours has reached a stage of 
development when government is really but a small matter 
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compared with national character, and it is the respect 

*for, and assertion of, national character that constitutes 

patriotism. Up to a certain point nations are apt to be 

dargely influenced by their Governments, but after a certain 

ipint Governments are the mere outcome, the mere casual 

emanations, of the nation itself. The nation has the 

Government under its control; the Government is its 
^ * 
servant, not its master; its destinies are shaped by causes 

inde'j^ndent of Government. A race that has long possessed 
its fmedom and its free institutions wears them like easy 
cloth^; they are indispensable, they allow the frame to 
act and the ihind to work without hindrance, but they do 
not influence the operations of either. Take the history of 
a century or half a century in this country, and what may 
seem a paradox becomes at once a truism. In a century 
or half a century important changes take place in a country. 
You gaze on the face of a century as you gaze on the face 
of a region; you see great works and transformations, but 
it does not occur to you to ask who were the ministers by 
whom they were executed. These are the re8ii4ts,.ajad that 
satisfies the mind; it is left to the professional historian 
to examine the details. But, indeed, how are the opera¬ 
tions effected? Government, sometimes, but that is 
only their last stage. The thinker produces the idea, 
and casts it into the common good; it often long lies lost; 
presently some one lights upon it, and it reappears; 
perhaps it may then vanish again, and yet again, till at 
last it is produced at an opportune moment, and becomes 
the inspiration of the country. How many old spinsters 
of ideas have we suddenly seen developed into queenly 
brides! I will not, of course, allude to political changes, 
t|obgh the same remark applies to them. Nor will I take 
fi^ch an example as our railway system, though that is 
a strong instance; nor our telegraphic system, though 
that is perhaps even stronger, as the State stepped in* 
when that was an accomplished fact, and purchased it. 
But take the general improvement in the dwellings of our 
labouring classes. That in the country has been caused 
by the progress of enlightened ideas within the nation. 
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In the towns it has been largely caused by the gift and 
initiative of Mr. Peabody; and when his scheme had been 
working for some time, Government took it up and gave 
legislative assistance. Take another movement which }m j 
passed all over England, and has raised enormous sun^ 
from unimpressionable people, and without the stimulus ^f 
any special enthusiasm: I mean that for the restoration^ of 
churches, which was set on foot just half a century ago by 
a handful of enthusiasts. Probably nothing would impress 
an English Eip van Winkle more than this transforn^tion, 
which has never even had any point of contact witn the 
Government Education, which is now coniSfidered Almost 
as much a necessity as air and water, owes its Wsent 
regulation no doubt to Government; but it wotad have 
lapsed in Scotland had it not been for the peoplfi, and it 
was only taken up in England long after it Had been 
urged and publicly exemplified by individuals. 

But take the case of Scotland. I see that it is cal> 
culated that after the Union Scotland contributed only 2^ 
per ceiitpOf*the Imperial revenue, while in 1866 it con¬ 
tributed 14j per cent, and that during the same period, 
while the revenue of England increased 800 per cent, the 
revenue of Scotland increased 2500 pey cent. Was that 
owing to Government ? Certainly not. During four-fifjjhs 
of that time there was but little government in Scotland, 
and that little as bad as it well could be. The material 
progress of the country was owing to certain qualities in the 
Scottish race, which, on the lowest ground, I think thpse 
figures show that it would be a pity to let di& But I im 
content to put that aside for a moment, and I simply take 
it as an illustration of the fact that the material progress 
of a country is not necessarily dependent on government.; 

I hold then that the changes that affect the mass of 
the nation proceed from the nation itself, that the well- 
c being of a free nation depends upon itself. I believe that 
at this moment the people of Great Britain axe better,, 
happier, and more prosperous than their European n^h- 
bours, and this mainly because their long enjoyment of 
self-government has enabled them to know what they want^ 
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and to obtain it. With a start of centuries they ought 
long to be enabled to preserve their pre-eminence. It will 
be their own fault if they do not. With them the hand 
And the eye^as with consummate marksmen, are accustomed 
-to act together. They are not precipitate in making up 
their minds. They allow every influence to operate. 
They suffer the picture of a possible future to be tested by 
practical experience and coloured by past tradition: they 
place it in every light before they allow it to inspire their 
conduct or to affect their destiny. They are willing to 
receive and consider all ideas; some they entertain, some 
they pass oter with polite indifference; of some they 
adjourn the consideration; those that they accept they 
lose no time in adopting. 

If this is so in England the case of Scotland is even 
stronger. Scotland has been accustomed to be left much 
to herself. Till Scott 'brought Scotland into fashion, the 
country was little known and less liked; and unless a 
Porteous riot or a young Pretender troubled the political 
atmosphere, England was only too gkd to lea>ve Scotland 
to herself. And it was well for Scotland that it was so. 
She attained her majority when other countries are still in 
their political teens. When others needed support and 
guidance she stood alone. And in the future she should 
find the value of this. 

For in a country that is self-sufficing, that governs 
itself, every element of national life is of importance, not 
merely because the vitality and the character of a race are 
intimately connected, but because every part of the country 
requires to be self-reliant. Every part of the country 
requires to study and formulate its own wants and its own 
ideas before it can hope to get a hearing for them. Nay, 
every part of the country will have, it is easy to see, to be 
l^t more and more to its own methods and its own 
devices, for it is impossible that any central Atlas can b^ 
found to bear the burden. 

I remember that five years ago there were some figures 
published which were a waking nightmare. Mr. Hawksley 
(then calculated that, taking a generation to be 42 years, 
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and starting from the present population, at the end of tho 
first generation the population of England and Wales 
alone would he 44,808,000; at the end of the second, 
83,656,000; at the end of the third, 156,000,000; at 
the end of the fourth, 291,000,000; at the end of the 
fifth, 544,000,000. What will happen two centuries 
hence, when the population will have reached that figure, 
we may safely leave to our five hundred millions of de¬ 
scendants. But the growth of the population, vast as it is, 
means this at the present time; that it is well for the 
different divisions of the empire to he able to take a little 
care of themselves, and not to hope for too nfuch from the 
powers of beneficence in London. 

Well then, my contention comes briefly to this, that it 
is good for the empire that we should preserve our nation¬ 
ality, and that, as regards ourselves, we should find a use 
for it. I pass by many kindred topics, such as the great 
value of the Scottish character as a colonising agency, 
because I fear to weary you, and because I wish to keep 
within^e.boundaries of Scotland. But how, for the 
purposes I have indicated, is this nationality to be preserved 
and utilised? It is not evidently mere peculiarities of 
accent and costume which are meant.^ It .is not by a 
barren attachment to barren traditions; it is not by 
insulating the country. I have no time, indeed, to dwell 
minutely on so great a subject, but if I might offer the 
suggestion of what I mean, it would be, internally by 
development and externally by emulation. As regards 
those who are not our fellow-countrymen, let us endeavour 
to prove ourselves ahead of them; as regards ourselves, let 
us endeavour so to raise the standard of our institutions 
and our people that they may be the envy of mankind. I 
see no Utopian hope in this; 1 see nothing political; I see 
nothing in which the truest patriotism might not stimul|j/e 
.every individual of this nation in his own degree and 
sphere to engage. I see a work in which all might 
co-operate, an edifice where all might build or help the 
builders. Let the Scottish ploughman make it clear that 
he is better than the ploughman of other countries; the 
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Scottish milkmaid prove that she is a better milkmaid; 
the Scottish housewife neater than other housewives; the 
labour of the daj-labourer more valuable than that of other 
day-labourers; the fisherman and mechanic more expert 
than other fishermen and mechanics: and all these will be 
engaged in a work which will raise their country and will 
find an immediate reward. 

' If I take these humbler and manual avocations, it is to 
strengthen my argument. It is not apparent, at first sight, 
how an ordinary labourer can raise the reputation of his 
country. But it is none the less true, and I will give you 
an instance.* Scotland seems to supply the world with 
gardeners. Now I venture to say that this fact raises the 
reputation of Scotland. I further think that the associa¬ 
tion of Scotland with that gentle and beautiful calling has 
done much to lessen the prejudice against our country. I 
think the engineers of'great steamboats are usually Scots. 
I speak with apprehension and under correction, and there¬ 
fore do not emphasise this statement, though I believe it 
to be a fact. But if gardeners and engineersacan raise the 
reputation of Scotland, how much more, as we get higher 
in the scale of education and opportunity, may we expect 
to find Scotsmeii adorning the name of their country. 
What will your chances be ? I am not going to name to 
you the roll of famous Scottish divines, and statesmen, and 
lawyers, and physicians, who have been reared here like 
yourselves: the roll is long and time is limited. But I 
may at least say this: that your chances of making your 
country proud of you, and mankind proud of your country, 
are a thousand-fold greater than those of the classes I 
have mentioned. Your 'truest patriotism, the truest of 
every Scotsman, is to be capable and reliable; wherever a 
Scotsman goes he is taken as the sample of his race: the 
l^t service, then, that he can do to his race is to approve 
him^lf a meritorious sample, and his merit will enhance 
the reputation of the stock. This is not the mere thesis, 
Be good and you will be happy. It is supplying another 
and a common stimulus to the energies of a nation which 
sometimes seems passionately to desire a means by which 
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it can show its patriotisiu and its mindfulness of paB| 
achievement. 

We cannot omit, in considering the practical and prac¬ 
ticable outlets for patriotism, the expenditure of money. 
1 need not speak of this in a generation which has seen 
the Baxters and the Bairds, the Coatses and the CamegieSj 
and not least my noble friend, your latest doctor, the Marquis 
of Bute. Great sums have been given and bequeathed for 
educational purposes, although the flood of private muni¬ 
ficence to our universities might perhaps have been even 
larger but for the fact of Government subsidies. But still 
as regards the patriotic bestowal of money, Scotland holds 
her own, and will, I doubt not, continue to hold her own. 
As an example of this and of the internal development, 
and of the righteous emulation which I advocate, there is 
the Royal Infirmary, the best equipped in the world, which 
now adorns this city. Scotland here leads the way: her 
success will incite other countries to build larger and 
better infirmaries, so that by this great work she will have 
benefited herself and society as well Paisley receives 
almost annual benefactions from the princely family of 
Coats. Dunfermline has been adorned, I had almost said 
revived, by the affectionate bounty of^ one of her sons. 
Dundee has recently received a University. Edinburgh 
has lately been adorned with a cathedral; Glasgow with a 
public library and a college haU. I take these instances at 
random, for there are similar cases of frequent occurrence. 
There is another patriotic method of spending money 
which I cannot omit in a seat of learning like this, and in 
which Scotsmen have also borne a distinguished part,—I 
mean by printing and illustrating documents and pieced 
bearing on the history or literature of their country. 
What with the book-printing clubs and the liberality of 
individuals, I suppose that few countries have a mass of 
national information and materials so fuUy set forth as 
Scotland. This may seem a minor matter, but, speaking 
in the strict nationalistic sense, it is not; for in this way 
you preserve your archives beyond the touch of time, and 
enrich the general treasure of human erudition. 
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But besides the gifts of private benefaction, Scotknd 
nas a noble inheritance, of which we are the trustees. For 
oxt three external bases we retain the ancient symbols and 
facts of indej)endence. Our systems of Religion, of Law, 
and of Education are all essentially and outwardly different 
from those which prevail in England. The Church and 
the Law we kept strenuously and purposely (and when I 
speak of the Church I mean, of course, the Presbyterian 
Churches, whether established or not); the Universities 
remained not by special effort, but because of their fitness 
for the work. The Presbyterian system and our scheme of 
jurisprudence twould continue to exist even if they were 
much less efficient than they are, because of what I may 
call the historical conservatism of the Scottish people; 
the Universities will continue, not merely because of their 
present powers and usefulness, but because of their constant 
readiness to adapt themselves to the shifting conditions of 
human requirement and intellectual effort. 

I plead then that over these three distinctive systems 
we should watch with peculiar care, with such constant 
anxiety both to preserve and to improve, both to maintain 
the spirit while accepting the suggestions of the teeming 
age, that those outside our boundaries shall recognise that 
it is their excellerfces and the sedulous anxiety with which 
every opportunity is taken of still further improving them, 
that divides them from other such systems,—^not mere 
peculiarities and catchwords of form. 

Not that the people of Scotland have shown a blind 
love of form, even as regards these cherished institutions. 
Alterations are constantly made and demanded in the law 
(he Courts have been the subject of constant modification; 
changes have been effected in the ecclesiastical bodies; the 
efficiency of the Universities is a subject of constant and 
yigilant scrutiny; but there is no complaint so long ae 
essentials are left untouched. When Norman Macleod 
went to visit an old woman who was both a Covenanter ancC 
a {^shioner, she at once offered him the end of her ear* 
tjruinpet, and shouted, “Gang ower the fundamentals!”' 
and we may be certain that it would be perilous for any 
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statesman who was dealing with Scotland to tamper with, 
the fundamentals. 

I spoke a moment ago of the historical conservatism of 
the Scottish people. Nowhere is that historical sentiment 
in its best and highest sense so strong. It is that which 
has preserved Scottish nationality, and it is that which* 
will preserve those institutions in Scotland which are worth 
preserving. Nay, it is the practical determination to keep 
what it sees clearly is worth keeping, and to sweep away 
what is not worth keeping; its keen insight into what is 
valuable and essential, and its indifference to form and 
pretension, which not merely have preserved* the Scottish 
character, but are the Scottish character. There was, it is 
true, a shriek of dismay from Scotland when she saw her 
Parliament disappear, and her delegates proceed southwards 
to London. But a moment’s reflection convinced her that 
the Parliament had not been so 'efficient as to demand 
many tears, or to preclude the possibility of imagining a 
better on the banks of the Thames. Year by year during 
the last century she saw Edinburgh becoming less and less 
and London more and more of a capital. In many 
.countries it would have produced assimilation or oblitera¬ 
tion. In Scotland it produced nothing of the sort. She 
had preserved her fundamentals. She retained her 
•Church, her Law, and her Teaching. Besides these she 
had her traditions, and the fierce energy required to fight 
soil, and climate, and poverty. She thus retained the 
resources and guarantees of her national character. 

I maintain, then, that both in its shrewd and in its 
eentimental aspects the Scottish character is well fitted to 
deal with its institutions, and to perfect them and itself. 
I have indicated that that is, in my humble opinion, the 
true direction for what is called patriotism in this nine¬ 
teenth century. We must all, I contend, bear this in 
mind; it should be part of our mental training; it should 
inspire our Universities and all the influences that breathe 
nn our youth. It should become a factor in the national 
life, and it should guide the enthusiasm which histofy 
evokes and meditation inflames. 
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” But I hear you ask, Why address this series of hints to 
us ? I speak them to you, although they may not seem 
proper to the occasion or the au^ence of a University 
iscourse, b^use I contend that they are not merely 
pertinent but vital to the present audience. I speak them, 
too, knowing that you are by no means all Scots; but 
a^Ndsedly as to those who should understand, and explain 
elsewhere, why we cling to our nationality, and who will, 
I hope, bear westwards and southwards that second and 
higher Scottish nature of adoption which Brougham, and 
Homer, and Lansdowne, and Bussell took from their edu- 
eation hera tMoreover, with this University and this city 
of ours you will always have a sacred link. You “ will 
drag at each remove a lengthening,” but not, I trust, a 
painful chain, of which one end will be fixed in Edinburgh. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. In the last century a 
Scottish adventurer, called Dow, ran away to the East 
Indies, and took service and rose to high command under 
the Great Mogul. One day he was narrating how, when 
he had charge of that potentate, with two regiments under 
his command, at Delhi, he was tempted to dethrone the 
monarch and reign in his stead. Dr. Carlyle—Jupiter 
Carlyle—asked him what prevented him from yielding to 
that temptation; ahd he gave this memorable answer, that 
it was reflecting on what his old schoolfellows atHDunbar 
would think of him for being guilty of such an action. 
And so I venture to predict that, long after you have 
quitted this University, its associations will hold and 
control you, and that you will often be spurred to good, 
and restrained from evil, by the thoughts of what your old 
classmates in Edinburgh would think of you. These 
matters, therefore, cannot be indifferent to any of you; but 
to the Scotsmen in this hall they are vital, because on 
them, in the coming generation, it depends to preserve 
Scottish tradition and maintain Scottish character. Much 
of that character has been taken away from us by the' 
swift amalgamating power of railways, by the centralisa’ 
tipn of Anglicising empire, by the compassionate sneer of 
the higher civilisation. The present generation will not 
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easily discoyer the ancient Scottish judge of manifold 
antics, and I must add bottles, the patriarchal chieftain 
supreme and sacred on his lonely hills, the candid servant^ 
or rather the tart coadjutor, of the parish minister; 
can no longer recognise the condition of society described 
in Miss Ferrier’s novels and SL Eomn*s Well. The next- 
generation may believe Dean Eamsay to have been an 
ecclesiastical Joe Miller, or the Dean of Edinburgh that 
promulgated Laud's Prayer-Book. The present state of 
things soon passes into tradition, facts become fictions, the 
real and the unreal become blended in the haze of a 
decade. Much is passing away, much more must pass 
away; and it is well. Your old draperies, your old 
tapestries, your old banners, are clutched by the greedy 
century, and carded and thrown into the mill, that they 
may emerge damp sheets for your newspapers; and it is 
well. Your old bones are pulverised that they may dress 
the pastures; and it is well. Your abbeys and your 
castles are quarries for dykes, and prize bothies, and loco¬ 
motive sheds; and it is well. Your archives cover pre¬ 
serves, your ancestral trees pave roads, you sound for coal 
under your old tower, and it tumbles about your ears, your 
clan emigrates to Glasgow or to Canada, the glen is silent- 
save for the footfall of the deer; an(f it is well You 
scale the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, and you find 
a personally conducted tourist drinking bottled beer on the 
summit; and it is well also. The effigies and splendours 
of tradition are not meant to cramp the energies or the 
development of a vigorous and various nation. They are^ 
not meant to hold in mortmain the proper territory of 
human intelligence and righteous aspiration. They live- 
and teach their lessons in our annals, they have their oWh 
worshippers and their own shrines, but the earth is njot> 
theirs nor the fulness thereof. For all that, however, the^ 
^ very annals, and the characters they inspire- and describe,, 
are our intangible property; they constitute an inheritance 
we are not willing to see either squandered or demoH^ed,. 
for they are the title-deeds and heirlooms of our national 
existence. 
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And 80 , gentlemen, I have ventured to consider with 
70 U to-day some of the tendencies and some of the limita¬ 
tions of what is called patriotism. In Scotland I thinV 
,that spirit. rather requires direction than sustenance. 
What we need is not the passive recollection of the past, 
though the past should never be forgotten; it is not the 
mere utterance of time-honoured shibboleths, though we 
need not disdain these either; it is not the constituting 
the plaid a wedding garment without which none is 
welcome, though we may love the tartan well enough;— 
it was not thus that Scotland was made, nor is it thus that 
she can be maintained. The spirit that I will not say we 
need—for it exists, but the spirit that we wish to see 
developed is an intelligent pride in this country of ours, 
and an anxiety to make it in one way or another, by every 
means in our power, more and more worthy of our pride. 
Let us win in the competition of international well-being 
and prosperity. Let us have a finer, better educated, 
better lodged, and better nourished race than exists else¬ 
where ; better schools, better universities, better tribunals, 
ay, and better churches. In one phrase, let our standard 
be higher, not in the jargon of the Education Department, 
but in the acknowledgment of mankind. The standard of 
mankind is not so exalted but that a nobler can be 
imagined and attained. The dream of him ^^lloToved 
Scotland best would he not so much in the direction of 
antiquarian revival as in the hope that his country might 
be pointed out as one that in spite of rockti, and rigour, 
and poverty, could yet teach the world by precept and 
example, could lead the van and point the moral, where 
greater nations and fairer states had failed. Those who 
believe the Scots to be so eminently vain a race will say 
that already we are in our opinion the tenth legion of 
civilisation. Well, vanity is a centipede with corns on 
every foot; I will not tread where the ground is so, 
dangerous. But if we are not foremost we may at any 
rate become so. Our fathers have declared unto us what 
was done in their days and in the old time before them: 
we know that we come of a strenuous stock. Do you 
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remember the words that young Carlyle wrote to his brother 
nine years after he had left this IJniversity as a student, 
forty-three years before he returned as its Keotor ?— 

“ I say, Jack, thou and I must never falter., Work, my 
boy, work unweariedly. I swear that all the thousand 
miseries of this hard fight, and ill-health, the most terrific 
of them all, shall never chain us down. By the river 
Styx, it shall not! Two fellows from a nameless spot in 
Annandale shall yet show the world the pluck that is in 
Carlyles.” 

Let that be your spirit to-day. You are citizens of no 
mean city, members of no common state, heirs*of no supine 
empire. You will many of you exercise influence over 
your fellow-men: some will study and interpret our laws, 
and so become a power; others again will be in a position 
to solace and exalt, as destined to be doctors and clergy¬ 
men, and so the physical and Spiritual comforters of 
mankind. Make the best of these opportunities. Eaise 
your country, raise your University, raise yourselves. 
Your light, if you show it forth, will not merely illustrate 
yourselves, but be reflected here. We, your elders, then, 
have at any rate a personal interest in observing your 
career: they, your teachers around me, I, your transient 
head, may well look forth with anxiety to see if the great 
wave of learned life that will roll from these walls into the 
world is to be an influence for good, or an influence for 
evil, or feebly dwindle into a stagnant puddle; we watch 
its curling crest without knowing where it will break or 
what it win affect; we can but mutely hope that it will 
neither wreck nor strand the vessel of the State, but help 
to bear it safely on. The words of a moment or a speaker 
like the present can neither bear a lesson nor bequeath a 
memory. Were it otherwise, I should simply pray you to 
love your country; to add this one ennobling motive to 
.those other dead and living influences of the past, the 
present, and the future, which urge you on in the path of 
duty, which sustain you in the hour of trial, in the day of 
difficulty, in the very valley of the shadow of death. 
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The honour you have done me by electing me to the 
office of your Eector is one of which any man may feel 
proud; but Vhile it commands my warmest gratitude, I 
can assure you that I feel no ordinary difficulty in making 
a suitable acknowledgment of it. In any circumstances I 
should feel myself unequal to the task, but there are 
peculiarities in my present position which render that task 
greater, or my ability to accomplish it less, than is 
commonly the case with a newly-elected officer. This is 
not an ordinary year. You are about to celebrate the ter¬ 
centenary of your University, and you may, well expect 
that my address should be framed in a spirit worthy of 
such an occasion; while I am sure you will all desire that 
there should be no jarring notes, no echoes of party 
controversy to disturb the harmony which of right sljould 
characterise a birthday festival. For myself, I'may at 
once assure you that while I cannot forget my obligations 
to the friends who conceived the idea of proposing me for 
this high office, and who worked so hard to secure my 
election, 1 merge all other thoughts in the ruling desire to 
show myself neither unworthy of nor ungrateful for the 
kindness of all sections among you, and that it will be my 
pleasure, as well as my duty, to place my poor services 
at the disposal of the University as a whole, and of its 
members generally, without distinction between Trojans 
and Tyrians. 

But it is not enough to bespeak your candid reception 
of what I may say on the present occasion. 1 must go 
further, and ask for your very much needed indulgence. 
If Lord Bacon was fain to appeal to the University of 
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Cambridge " not to require from a man full of occupations 
anything of deep research or the wondrous effects and pre¬ 
rogatives of leisure,” I, too, may make to you at least an 
equal apology for the shortcomings which you .will discover 
in the remarks of one who is within a few days of plunging 
into the exhausting conflicts of the House of Commons, 
and to whom a short excursion which he will he able to 
make into the quiet and happy regions of literature and 
science will be but like the Soldier’s Dream of your 
Scottish poet, charming while it lasts, but sure to be 
speedily broken off by the war-bugle of the morning. If, 
however, it is beyond my own power to offer'you a worthy 
commemoration of the conclusion of the third century of 
your existence, I have the consolation of reflecting that 
such an offering has already been made to you by one far 
better fitted for the task in the excellent and interesting 
story of the University which you dwe to your Principal, Sir 
Alexander Grant. 

May I be allowed for one moment to interrupt myself 
for the purpose of expressing my great personal pleasure at 
finding myself once more brought into official relations with 
that distinguished gentleman, whom long since I knew when 
I was connected with the Government of India, and for 
whom I then conceived the highest ^pect and regard, 
whicSJ r*feel sure, our future intercourse will in no degree 
tend to diminish ? 

From the story which your Principal has told us there 
is much to be learned which is eminently suggestive. He 
has not confined himself to the compilation of a mass of 
facts, nor presented us with mere annals and records. He 
has, as it were, given life to the University, and has 
written its biography as you might write the biography of 
an individual. In the best sense of the word he has 
observed the unities, and has kept his hero continually on 
^the stage before us, so that we are able not only to trace 
but to understand and realise the meaning of his growth. 
And this is of peculiar importance, because your University 
has differed from most others, and certainly from the other 
Universities of Scotland, not only in the circumsttMOntses by 
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wMch it has been surrounded, but by the very law of its 
growth. It has differed from them, if I may use such an 
expression, as synthesis differs from analysis. * 

Commouly the Universities of the Middle Ages were 
founded by popes and emperors upon a comprehensive plan. 
They were to embrace almost every kind of knowledge. 
Alonin, the friend of Charlemagne, who is regarded as a 
sort of parent of Universities, was for teaching omne 
saibile —everything that was to be known; and, generally 
speaking, such was the scope of these institutions. Of 
collegiate life, in the first instance, they had no tinge: the 
university dbme first, the college afterwards. Thus, St. 
Andrews was founded in 1411, but its first college, and 
that was rather of a theological than of a scholastic 
character, not till 1456; Glasgow in 1450, but with very 
partial success at first owing to the want of collegiate 
endowments; and Abetdeen in 1494, its first college ten 
years afterwards in 1505. In these cases privileges were 
in the first place granted to the universities, but without 
endowments, and it was not until the endowments were 
added, generally in the form of collegiate foundations, that 
the universities began to thrive. 

But in Edinburgh the process was reversed. The 
College, we are told, came first, and it was only by gradual 
stages that it developed into a University. ' first one 
fEiculty and then another obtained recognition. Sometimes 
regents were turned into professors; sometimes new branches 
of study were added to the old; sometimes thfe Town Council 
acted the part of wise and munificent patrons; sometimes 
they interfered, as it would seem, unnecessarily and injudi¬ 
ciously. Under aU circumstances, the College was growing 
and approximating more and more to the regular University 
type. It was a natural development, and being natural, it 
was vigorous and irrepressible. You may read the story in 
your Principal’s volumes, and it cannot fail to interest you. 

It was about a century after its foundation that it began 
to put forth that remarkable branch, its Medical School, 
which now more than any other attracts the attention and 
commands the respect of the world. From that time its 
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character was determined, and its position among the great 
educational institutions of the country was ascertained. It 
has not been shaped to fit a place ready prepared for it; it 
has grown by its own internal vigour, and as it .grew it has 
made a place to fit its advancing requirements. Let us 
hope that it will still continue to grow. It is hardly 
satisfactory that it should still be without a proper hall for 
meetings such as this. It would be a worthy tercentenary 
present. 

Such, gentlemen, appears to me to have been the history 
of the University as it is recorded for our instruction, and 
I think it is a history thoroughly illustrative‘of the char¬ 
acter of the nation to which it belongs. Throughout the 
struggles of the three centuries which it has completed we 
see traces of the independence, shrewdness, and resolution, 
tempered by a consistent respect for law, which are among 
the distinguishing features of the'Scotch people. Long 
may this record of their nationality continue to flourish, 
and long may your descendants keep alive the spirit which 
has produced §uch noble results! 

I expressed a few minutes ago the hope that our meeting 
to-day might not be marred by any unseemly display of 
party spirit; but it was far from my intention to discourage 
the healthful expression of a genuine interest in political 
aflGiirs, v^fch, to my mind, is very much to be commended 
among the educated youth of a nation, and tends greatly to 
preserve the true spirit of our free institutions. Party 
spirit among tile young men in our national seats of learning 
may easily be abused and may become mischievous, as is 
the case with all good things; and unquestionably there is 
a kind of party spirit—that which refuses to do justice to 
opponents or to see any merits except on its own side— 
which is much to be deprecated and discouraged. But I 
confess that I value so highly the training of our youth for 
political life, that I would rather see among you a little 
exaggeration, and even a little temporary misdirection of 
your partisanship, than a dull indifference upon questions 
of high importance, or a selfish insensibility to the interests 
of your native country. 
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You all remember the beautiful and touching words of the 
Greek orator and statesman: “ The taking of the youth out 
of a State is like taking the spring out of the year.” They 
were words ^hich he applied to the loss sustained by the 
State in the premature death of those who were cut off by 
war or disease. But they might with equal truth and force 
be applied to the loss which it suffers when the flower of 
its youth withdraw themselves from active political life to 
devote the energies which should be employed for their 
country’s benefit to selfish objects, or to allow them to 
become enervated by indolence or luxury. 

It may be* reckoned among the greatest advantages of 
University life and of the University course of education, 
as compared with isolated private training, that it calls 
forth and encourages this generous public spirit at an age 
when men are particularly open to noble influences, and 
imder circumstances whicTi afford them peculiar advantages 
for prosecuting those studies which lie at the foundation of 
a sound political education. The time has been when the 
great value of the University was that it preserved the 
records of learning, and afforded to its students the leisure as 
well as the means of cultivating the arts and sciences un¬ 
disturbed by the troubles of the world without. 

They comprised, as we are told, foundations and build¬ 
ings, endowments mth. revenues, endowments with frafichises 
and privileges, institutions and ordinances for government, 
all tending to quietness and privateness of life and discharge 
of cares and troubles, much like the stations "which Virgil 
prescribed for the hiving of bees— 

Principio sedes apibus statioque petenda, 

Quo neque sit veutis aditus (nam pabula venti 
Ferre domam prohilant), neque oves haedique petulci 
Floribus insultent, aut errans bucula campo 
Decutiat rorem, et aurgeutes atterat herbas, 

This was the office which the University fulfilled, and I 
believe that it was one, at least, of the special functions of a 
Lord Hector to see that the students were secured in the 
eujdyment of that literary leisure which was so essential to 
the prosecution of their labours and to the preservation of 
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the records of learning themselves from the stormy gusts 
of the outside world, and from the trampling of armed 
marauders, worse foes than the Mantuan sheep and goats 
and heifers. 

But at the present day we have something more than 
this to look for. The student of the Middle Ages might, 
perhaps with justice, confine himself to the acquisition of 
knowledge within the walls of his college, and might, with¬ 
out blame, look forth upon the storms of the outer world 
in the spirit of the Epicurean Lucretius. But with us the 
object of the University is not merely to protect scholars 
but to form citizens; and our sons should b^ encouraged to 
look on the sight of the great vessel of the State labouring 
among the turbulent waves and the whitening breakers, 
not with indolent indifference, nor with tame self-gratula- 
tion over the ease and safety of their own position, but 
with noble sympathy and with' a generous longing for 
the time when they too may take part in the toils and in 
the perils of the voyage. 

I have said that the University age is one which has 
some special advantages for the study of political life. I 
am aware that I may be met by a quotation from a very 
high authority, made by an authority even superior to the 
first in matters involving knowledge* of human nature. 
ShakdSp^re, quoting Aristotle, carries imposing weight; 
and perhaps you will recall the sentence which he puts 
into the mouth of his Hector— 

Paris and Troilus, you have both said well; 

And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have glozed,—but superficially j not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 

When, I say, you recall that depreciatory opinion, and when 
you find that it is of political rather than of moral philo¬ 
sophy that Aristotle speaks in the passage to which I pre¬ 
sume that Shakespeare refers —Aw 1^9 iroKirehi^ ovk i<rTiv 
ot/eeto 9 aKpoarrj^ 0 vh<i —you may be excused for doubt¬ 
ing whether such philosophy is not thereby placed beyond 
and outside of your proper ken. But I believe that a doser 
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examination of the great master's teaching will throw a 
different light upon the matter. What he tells us is, that 
the young man is not a suitable hearer of political philo¬ 
sophy, becatijBe it is a matter which is concerned with the 
af^rs of life, and he has no experience of them, and 
because he is unfit to judge of rules of conduct, inasmuch 
as he is apt to be blinded by his passions. But he goes on 
to say that in these respects there is no difference between 
him who is young in years and him who is young in char¬ 
acter, and that the defect is not in the age but in the 
principles of his life. And if that be true, does it not 
point to thd conclusion that, instead of the study of 
political philosophy being unfit for the young man, it is 
rather that the young man should study it while his char¬ 
acter is still in process of formation, so that he may not in 
after-life be exposed to the reproach that though a man in 
age he is still by habit dnd character no more than a boy ? 

You will, I am sure, pardon me if in this assembly I 
linger for yet a few minutes over the Aristotelian teach¬ 
ing, though I fear I shall be thought behind the age in 
taking you back to so antiquated a master. But when I 
reflect on the serious disadvantage to which the common¬ 
wealth would be subjected if the conduct of its affairs were 
left solely to those who take them up late in life, with 
none but contracted ideas derived from the ex^lferi^nce of 
the pursuits of business, or perhaps with no ideas beyond 
those of luxury and self-indulgence, I cannot but revert to 
the considerations which should lead us to Call upon our 
youth to improve their opportunities, and to fit themselves 
betimes to play a noble part in the service of their country. 
There is a chapter in Aristotle’s Treatise on Rhetoric — 
the twelfth of the second book—in which he describes 
in terse and pointed language the moral character, the 
passions, the habits of the young, and conveys to them in a 
few words warnings and encouragements. It* is followed by^ 
one which describes in a far less pleasing tone the same 
features as they are presented by the old; and by a third 
which, after the manner of the writer, assigns to those in 
the flower of their age all the happy attributes of the 
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golden mean. As he places that privileged portion of 
man’s life between the ages of thirtj and fifty, neither you 
nor I have a direct present interest in it; but to you, at 
all events, it presents itself in the light shed .by the bene¬ 
ficent genius of Hope; and you may recall the lines in 
which your own poet, inspired, as it is said, by the sight of 
your classic Calton Hill, speaks of the bewitching influence 
of the future and of the charms of the distance that lends 
enchantment to the view. 

But I revert to the chapter upon the young, and I will 
run rapidly through the description which Aiistotle gives 
of them. They are, he tells us, ardent, changeable, and 
passionate. They desire honour; but they desire victory 
still more, for they have a craving for superiority, and 
victory is a kind of superiority. Anyhow, they desire both 
more than they do wealth. They are good-natured, credu¬ 
lous, hopeful, easily deceived, courageous, modest; and, 
what with Aristotle is the highest of all terms of praise, 
they are magnanimous. They choose to do the things that 
are beautiful rather than those which are advantageous. 
They are, above all, friendly; for their friendship is founded 
on feeling and not on interest. Their great fault is their 
aptitude to run into excess, to love in excess, to hate in excess, 
and generally to disregard that wise maxim of the sage 
ChilonTMiyS^j/ &yap. They think they know everything, and 
they are very positive in their assertiona If they commit 
injustice it is from wantonness, and not from malice. They 
are compassidbate, for they generally think that the sufferings 
of men are, undeserved. Finally, they are fond of laughter, 
for they are witty and lively; and he adds this remark, 
that liveliness {evTpaweXla) is wantonness tamed by educa¬ 
tion. Can any one look on such a picture as this without 
feeling what a mass of valuable material is here contained; 
how easily it may be converted by good and proper manage- 
,ment into a goodly edifice, a well-organised State; or, on 
the other hand, how by neglect or by unskilful treatment 
its excellences may be marred, its faults exaggerated, and 
its usefulness turned into harmMnesa 

I said that at the University there were advantage for 
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the trying of good citizens, not onlf in the respect of the 
age of the students, but also because you have here ready 
access to the sources of all the information we possess, and 
have the means of obtaining guidance to the best methods 
of turning that information to good account. There have 
been many who may be said to have been intellectually 
starved for want of those materials of knowledge which you 
so amply possess in your libraries and museums. There 
have been as many, or perhaps more, who have been starved 
in the very midst of that intellectual abundance for want 
of instruction such as you enjoy in the lectures and ex¬ 
positions of your professors, and in the scarcely less valu¬ 
able play of mind afforded by your intercourse and your 
competitions with your fellow-students. 

It is, of course, to those who are engaged in the actual 
work of teaching that the choice of the subject and methods 
of study must be mainly’ referred. Such desultory remarks 
as an outsider can make must be taken simply for what 
they are worth; and it will be well if they are even 
suggestive of useful ideas. But there may occasionally be 
some interest in the reflections of those who are advanced 
in life, and who turn back their minds and thoughts to the 
period of their own youth, and to the mixed good and evil 
of their own early years. 

It is easy to depreciate the advantages of the old 
University classical course, and to describe the long years 
spent upon Greek and Latin grammar, and in prose and verse 
compositions as a melancholy waste of time. ISTo doubt these 
studies were often carried somewhat to excess. No doubt 
there have been many young men, who, when they came to 
compete in the examination halls, or still more in the 
actual walks of life, with contemporaries prepared upon a 
different system, have felt an inferiority in practical and 
directly useful knowledge, which has placed them at a con¬ 
siderable disadvantage. But for all that, there is in the, 
old learning a charm which carries us away from the bonds 
and fetters of the workaday world, refreshes us when we 
are weary, elevates us when our aims are sinking, cheers us 
when we are despondent, cadms us when we are agitated. 
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moderates our minds and thoughts alike when we are in 
prosperitj and in adversity, sets before us high examples of 
courage and patience and wisdom and unselfishness, and 
does us, too, the inestimable service of renewing in our own 
hearts the memories of our nobler, though probably less 
practical, selves—such as we were when we began to look 
eagerly forward to the race in which we had not yet 
engaged, and which we have since found so absorbing of 
our energies. It is when we turn back to the literature of 
our early years that we feel ourselves saying with the 
poet— 

Though inland far we be 

Our souls liave sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither; 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters^ rolling evermore. 

Such occasional retrospects are, I think, both fascinating 
and beneficial, even though it be but seldom that a busy 
man has leisure for them. But, of course, we are not to 
pursue our studies when young merely that we may have 
something to meditate on when we are old, as one of 
our facetious newspaper heroes recommends his young 
friend to lay in a stock of port wine betimes, so that he 
may have'something to drink in his decline of life. We 
do not expect or desire all that amount of foresight. It is to 
be wished that you should take an interest in your classics 
for your own^sakes and for the sake of the works them¬ 
selves ; that you should learn to appreciate the beauty of the 
language, the elevation of the sentiments, the quaintness 
and peculiarities of the style, and should discover for your¬ 
selves the lessons which they contain; and which, though 
they may escape the eye of the careless reader, will reveal 
themselves richly to the loving student. 

. Perhaps I may here not inappropriately mention that I 
intend to give the twenty-five-guinea prize for an historical 
subject. I put your classical histories in a very high 
place. In a certain sense, of course, the more complete 
information which the modern historian possesses enables^ 
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him to tell you much that the original writer was 
ignorant ofl But though Mr. Grote knew all that was 
written by Thucydides, and knew a good deal besides, and 
though his rcE^dings of ancient stories and ancient characters 
by the light of his modern experience give to his work a 
value peculiarly its own, yet we instinctively feel that the 
later history could never take the place of the earlier, and 
that, were we compelled to choose between the two, we 
should all be ready to sacrifice the more complete for the 
sake of the more characteristic. 

It is with a history as it is with a picture—the interest 
lies not only id the subject of the composition, but in great 
part, in the composer himself, whether he be writer or 
painter. One does not only desire to know the facts of the 
Peloponnesian War, one wants to know also the impression 
which that great struggle made upon the mind of a highly- 
gifted contemporary observer. Mr. Grote, reviewing all the 
motives and all the forces called into play by the light of 
subsequent events, may give a superior account of the war 
as it was in itself and in its consequences, to Greece. 
But Thucydides gives you not so much what the war was 
as what it appeared to be in the eyes of those who took 
part in it. 

Then, again, there is the workmanship of the piece, 
thrice admirable as a model of historical writfngi and 
deserving, indeed, the high character which its author does 
not shrink from claiming for his lerijfia ek del. 

Contemporary history is, of course, open to 'many criti¬ 
cisms, and it is never well to rely on it, without the 
corroborative or qualifying evidence of more than a single 
writer; but there is something of life and spirit about it 
which no following author can ever reproduce. Its very 
faults excuse themselves. For the historian of a period far 
removed &om his own time to be guilty of partiality is an 
offence which deserves little mercy. In the contemporary 
we not only pardon, but appreciate, a quality which gives 
so much more zest to his work. 

Comfider, too, the little touches which a careful eye may 
from time to time discover. Tou are studying the history 
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of Alexander; and> in accordance with the character which 
Aristotle gives young men, I may presume that you make a 
hero of one who was both and ^£K6viKo<i. You 

ask yourself, what was the secret of that gr^t monarch’s 
wonderful success ? Was it due to accident, or to the in¬ 
spiration of genius, or to steady work ? The biographers 
and historians will answer the question according to their 
lights; but to my mind by far the most interesting answer 
is that given by Demosthenes, no lover of the Macedonian, 
as you well know, almost immediately after his death, when 
exhorting the Athenians to take advantage of that great 
opportunity. "For if any one,” he says, '’has supposed 
Alexander to be fortunate because things have always gone 
well with him, let him consider that his good fortune has 
come to him, acting, and labouring, and daring, and not 
sitting still Now then,” he continues, "he being dead, 
Fortune is seeking with whom shd shall take up her abode; 
and it is with you Athenians that she ought to do so.” 

We are sometimes asked by what standard we ought to 
try the actions and the merits of men of an age far remote 
from our own, and there are undoubtedly some cases in 
which it is difficult to give a simple answer to such a 
question. But I think you will agree with me in this— 
that when we can apply both the fixed and permanent 
standaird^bf the laws of human nature, and the more occa¬ 
sional one of contemporary opinion, and can try a man by 
both, and arrive at the same result, we have not only 
acquired theP means of estimating the character of a hero of 
the past, but also have learnt for ourselves a lesson of no 
small value to our own life. 

How many desire to know the secret of success! And 
where can you better seek for it than by studying the 
careers and the characters of those by whom conspieuous 
success has been achieved? And where can you find a. 

^ more striking example than Alexander ? Well, to some 
that great man appears in the light of a mere headstrong, 
violent barbarian conqueror, a sort of Genghis or Tamerlane^ 
bearing down everything before him by sheer force, and , 
destroying Greek lij^erty and Greek civilisation by the 'ruds^^ 
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bamd of militaxy despotism. But to the shrewd, piercing 
«ye of the man who, more than any one in Greece or in the 
world, was concerned in truly estimating the foe with whom 
he was carrying on a life or death struggle—to the eye of 
Demosthenes—he was a man who attained success by the 
ordiimry methods of human action, by steady work, by un¬ 
wearied labour, and by unflinching courage. These were 
the methods by which he secured the good fortune which 
distinguished him, and they were methods which it was, in 
the judgment of the great orator, open to his countrymen 
to adopt, and which would gain for them the like dis¬ 
tinction. * 

Gentlemen, this city of Edinburgh has acquired the 
name of the Modern Athens. It may have been through 
n mere fancied physical resemblance; but even a slight 
accident may serve to impart something of the genim loci, 
and it may weU be that some among you are led by it to 
take especial delight in the history and fortunes of that 
famous State which has so many points of interest for the 
citizens of our island empire. 

Some years ago an honoured Englishman, speaking of 
ancient and modern literature, was betrayed into the care¬ 
less observation that there was more to be learned from 
the Times newspapir than from all the works of Thucydides. 
Of course, we must take such an expression in ^ the sense 
in which the speaker, no doubt, intended it to be under¬ 
stood—^with reference to the information required for the 
transaction of daily life. In such a sense it iflay have been 
true, just as it might be true that there was more useful 
information to be got out a cookery book than out of all 
the writings of Adam Smith. But it must be unnecessary 
for me, in speaking to such an assembly as this, to take up 
tima in pointing out the shallowness of the observation. 
Athens, of a part of whose political life Thucydides teUs the 
ntory, must ever be an object of the highest interest to every^ 
political student, because in what has come down to us of 
her history and of her literature, we have so complete and 
ao minute a picture of all the features of her public life, 
only historians and biographers, but the philosophers, 

R 
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the orators, the poets, have combined to analyse the springs 
’^of her actions and to reveal her to us as she really was. 
And there was that in the Athenian character that made 
si^ch a revelation the easier; for with all their faults—and 
they were many—they were a people deserving the praise, 
which Pericles bestowed on them when he said: " Our social 
march is free, not only in regard to public affairs, but also 
in regard to intolerance of each other’s diversity of daily 
pursuits For we are not angry with our neighbour for 
w^t he may do to please himself; nor do we ever put on 
those sour looks which, though they do no positive damage,, 
are not the less sure to offend.” We shall not do amiss in 
taking especial notice of those last words. It is indeed a 
great blessing when a people can be earnest and hearty in 
their own pursuits without being sour with regard to those 
of others, and when they can turn off an acrid controversy 
with a good-humoured repartee. 

The Athenian stage furnished an inimitable method of 
mixing politics with amusement, and of giving men the 
opportunity of expressing their own views and of criticis¬ 
ing those of'their opponents in the spirit which leads 
Horace to ask, “ What hinders us from laughing and telling 
the truth at the same time ? ” It was once said of the old 
French monarchy that it was a despotism tempered by 
epigrams, v It might be said of the best period of Athenian 
history that it was a democracy tempered by comedies. 
And what comedies they are! 

It is not easy to convey to you young men any adequate 
idea of the delight with which, when one is wearied with 
the long sittings in the House of Commons, one takes up 
the Knights or the Glovds; and then there is the more 
serious tragic poetry which, while it tells the tale of 
Grecian thought and breathes the spirit of the Grecian 
muse, opens to us from time to time the depths of the 
universal poetry of mankind, and startles us at moments- 
With its religious, its almost Christian sentiments. 

When we listen to the noble pleading of Antigone, her 
piety towards her brother, her resolution to obey the 
higW law of Gofi rather than the law which condemns her 
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to die for the discharge of a sister's duty, and her somewhat 
hiughty refusal to allow her younger sister to involve her¬ 
self in her fate, we feel as if we had before us one who 
might fitly ^ take rank with Shakespeare’s Isabella, nay, 
whom I would not hesitate to place above her for dignity 
and greatness of character, even though there are wanting 
in the older play those more distinctly Christian touches, 
like the celebrated passage, that " All the souls that are 
were forfeit once,” which give to Measure for Measure its 
chief flavour of superiority. But it is not so much to the 
sentiments, or the characters, or the structure of the play 
itself, that I ^ish to direct your attention, as to the warmth 
with which the Athenians received and the nicety of dis¬ 
crimination with which they appreciated this and the many 
other great pieces which from year to year were placed 
before them by the mighty masters of the drama. It 
throws no small light ujion the national character when we 
hear of the keen zest with which they threw themselves 
into the annual competition for the dramatic prize, or when 
we read such a story as that of the aged Sojhocles con¬ 
founding those relatives who would have had him declared 
imbecile, and incapable of managing his own affairs, by 
reciting before the judges his newly-written chorus from 
the (Edi'pvs of Cotonos as a sufiicient answer to the un¬ 
worthy imputation. * 

But I must not linger among the Athenians, nor confine 
my remarks to purely classical studies. There are others 
which deserve attention, and which will, perhaps, appear 
even more interesting to a good many of my hearers. I 
will not invite you to wander among the flowery paths of 
literature, nor touch at all upon some of its pleasantest and 
fairest fields. A very few words I will venture to say 
upon the subject of modern languages, for the adequate 
study of which I earnestly plead. So far as these languages 
are ancillary to the classical studies of which we have been ^ 
speaking, I need say very littk They help us more per¬ 
fectly to comprehend, to enjoy, and to profit by the Greek 
and Latin authors; and in their turn it is from a know* 
Mge of the Greek and Latin authors that we derive the 
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power of rightly appreciating the moderns. How much 
we should lose of the pleasure and advantage with which 
we read the poetry of our own land and of other countries 
if we had not at hand, or in our minds, the poetry of early 
ages from which it has been so largely borrowed, or by 
which, at all events, it has been so largely inspired! 

And, on the other hand, what lessons we learn of the 
dignity and the depth which Christianity has added to 
poetry when we compare the Christian with the heathen 
conceptions! Compare the Inf&rno of Dante with the 
Homeric and the Virgilian descents into the world of 
shadows; or, to take a softer theme, the Lyeidas of Milton 
with the Thyrsis of Theocritus. I would indicate this 
method of comparison as one well worthy your pursuit. 
And, as I am rather talking to you in a friendly and 
desultory way than offering you anything in the nature of 
a formal lecture, I shall make no excuse for turning aside 
to call your especial attention to the grand morality of the 
poet to whom of all I am disposed to give the palm, the 
poet Dante-r-a man whose life was largely spent in the 
excitement of civil strife, and who certainly was not deficient 
in zealous party spirit, yet the most conspicuous character¬ 
istic of whose poetry was his inflexible love of justice. His 
greatest political and personal friends do not escape the 
stem verfficts which they may deserve for their moral vices, 
and his most active enemies and persecutors are to be found 
in happier regions if they are men of purer and more 
virtuous livel. And yet he is the man who passes upon 
the lukewarm and the indifferent that stinging sentence: 
“ Let us not speak of them, but look at them and pass on,” 

But these are not the only reflections which I had to 
make on the study of modern languages. I address myself 
now, not to the students of literature, but to those who are 
destined for the walks of science, and on them I would urge 
.the great importance of acquainting themselves with those 
languages in which the labours of other workers in the 
same fields as themselves are recorded. As when you go 
for the first time into a foreign country, you feel how im* 
perfectly you appreciate and understand it if you cannot 
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speak the language of the inhabitants, and that no guide* 
books and no interpreters are capable of supplying the 
defect, so, when you are entering upon any field of human 
inquiry, you feel yourself hampered and crippled if you 
cannot readily and at your own will make yourselves masters 
of any foreign works bearing upon the subject in which you 
are interested. 

And now, what am I to say to you on matters of 
science ? There are two points which it occurs to me more 
especially to urge. One is the national interest in the 
progress of science, the other the spirit in which it is desir¬ 
able that science should be studied, and the advantages 
which the Universities present for its cultivation. When 
we speak of the advantages which the nation is to derive 
from the promotion of science, one of the first which is 
commonly present to oqy minds is that our producers and 
manufacturers, who are in various ways handicapped in the 
race with other nations, will largely benefit by the advance 
of knowledge, which will enable them to produce or to 
manufemture better and more economically. • 

In order to promote science of this class, what is chiefly 
necessary is that we should awaken in the minds of our 
producers an appjeciation of and a demand for improve¬ 
ments, which must be the result of a certain amount of 
scientific education among themselves, leading them to 
believe in new and more excellent ways than those which 
they have been accustomed to, and at the same time opening 
their eyes so far as to enable them to discern a little between 
practicable and impracticable suggestions, and to be neither 
too credulous nor too unbelieving. Such an amount of 
education in the principles of science as will produce these 
results will be good for all who are preparing themselves 
for the ordinary walks in life. 

But there is a higher pitch for those to aim at who wish 
to devote themselves to the discovery of principles, and to 
their application to the subject-matter to which they belong. 
It is to these men that society has reason to be grateful, 
yet to them rewards, and even acknowledgments, come 
sparingly end capriciously; so that we are continually 
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reminded of the passage in Scripture which tells ns of 
the poor wise man who by his wisdom delivered the city, 
yet no man remembered that same poor man. Now, it is not 
amiss to consider what support and comfort men like these, 
public benefactors as they are, even though they be un¬ 
acknowledged, derive from the University system. I do noi 
refer to fellowships and bursaries and other emoluments, 
but rather to the associations of Alma Mater, the means she 
affords of prosecuting study, and (most valuable of all) the 
sympathy and encouragement which the student will find 
within her walls, but which he could not have»found beyond 
them. For in the world there are few who can appreciate 
the pursuit of pure science, abstract science, which does not 
directly bear upon the business of life; and it is much to 
know and feel that we are working in the midst of those 
who do not look upon us as idle dreamers or mischievous 
meddlers with the secrets of nature; but who can under¬ 
stand us, discuss with us, encourage us, and on occasions 
warn or arrest us when we are deviating from the right 
way. For the student in science is exposed to two opposite 
dangers—that of being discouraged for want of sympathy, 
and through the ignorance and prejudices of those among 
whom he lives; and that of being led away by his solitary 
studies inf^o extravagance, conceit, and wild error. Such 
was the case, no doubt, with our mediaeval philosophers, 
the men of whom Eoger Bacon was, I suppose, by far the 
greatest. Digcerning more of the realities of the physical 
world than their contemporaries, but failing to obtain any 
intelligent sympathy with their labours, they were tempted 
from the true paths of patient investigation and discovery 
into the glittering but steep and slippery byways of 
mysticism and magic. How different might have been 
their courses, and how much might they not have accom¬ 
plished for the benefit of mankind, had their lot fallen 
among a generation capable of understanding, of appreciating, 
and of checking them. I do not mean, of course, to say 
that these men went astray for want of a certain kind of 
University teaching. There were Universities in thoM 
days as in these, and the men of whom I speak ^were 
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members of them and frequented them. Boger Bacon 
himself was educated at Oxford and Paris. But the Uni- 
versfities of that day were so wholly given to what is known 
as scholastic teaching, or the teaching of the schoolmen, 
that the true natural philosopher had no chance of fair 
play, and was likely to be even more persecuted within his 
own place of learning than in the outer world. 

In the present day matters are very different, and the 
Student may find here the comfort and support of which he 
stands in need, and will receive the assistance which a 
university i^ so well qualified to give him in his pursuit 
of truth and his labours for the advancement of science. 
Those of you who have read, as I have done, the story of 
the first establishment of your own great school of medicine 
by the labours of Dr. Munro—the difficulties, the prejudices, 
and the persecutions w^th which it had to contend, and the 
marked success which at length crowned the efforts of its 
founders—will have before your eyes an admirable illustra¬ 
tion of the truth which I am endeavouring to place before 
you. But while I point out to you how, great are the 
advantages which you possess for the prosecution of your 
own studies, let me impress on you the consideration that it 
is not for your (®vn sakes alone that you ought to turn 
those advantages to account. These foundations were not 
laid, these buildings were not erected, these professorships, 
and teaeherships, and scholarships, and prizes, and degrees 
were not instituted, for the private and personal benefit or 
advancement of you whom I now see befo?e me. It was 
for the good of the nation as a whole that our ancestors 
laboured in the cause of education, and you who reap the 
fruits of their labours must show that you appreciate not 
only what they have done for you, but the motives with 
which they did it. Let me read you a line or two of very 
well-word^ exhortation, which perhaps you will not value 
the less because it was written in your old Scottish dialept, 
not many years, as I take it, before the foundation of this 
University. I quote from that curious old book called the 
Complayik of Scotland, and from the chapter which is 
headed "How the afflicted lady. Dame Scotia, reprochit 
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hyr thre Bonnis callit the Thre Estaitis of Scotland” I 
will omit the reproaches, which are pretty strongly ex* 
pressed, but this is the patriotic language in which the 
lady conveys her exhortation:—"Alas! the nativity o ane 
man suld be litil prisit, and his laug live days less desirit, 
when there proceeds no fruit of his labours, but for his ain 
singular utilitie, and nocht for the public weal. Alas! the 
natural love of your native country should be inseparably 
rooted in your heartis, considerand that your lyves, your 
bodies, your habitation, your friends, your livings, and susten- 
tation, your hail, your peace, your refuge, the res^ of your eild, 
and your sepulture is in it! ” I suppose there is no part of 
Her Majesty's dominions in which patriotic language like 
this will find a heartier or a clearer echo than in Scotland. 

But you will not be content with applauding noble 
sentiments, you will make them your own; you will take 
them as the guides and as the springs of your life. You 
young men who are going out into the world with minds 
well stored with the treasures of ancient and of modern 
literature will burn to distinguish yourselves in the service 
of your country, whether it be in the senate, the law court, 
the author’s chair, or in the administration of the Empire, 
You who have learned to search out the jsecrets of nature, 
and to bend her mighty forces to the purposes of man, will 
remember htw great is the power which you have acquired, 
and how, in an age when social questions are taking the 
first place in our attention, the scientific man has the 
means of doing more even than the statesman to remove 
the causes of sorrow and suffering, and to ameliorate the 
physical condition of the great masses of the people. And 
you, to whom a still higher call may be addressed, and 
whose mission it will be to minister to the spiritual wantsf 
and to advance the spiritual welfare of your fellow-Christians, 
will betake yourselves to that noble work in the conscious* 
ness that the lessons you have learnt in your coU^ will 
animato you throughout the exercise of your sacred calling, 
and that to you will belong the honour which your national 
poet embodies in one of the noblest of lines, when you will 
Btsnd, a wall of lira, around your much-loved Me. 
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When I had the honour of addressing you on the occasion 
of my inauguration, I expressed a hope that it might be in 
my power to visit you again in the course of my term of 
office, so that the intercourse between your Sector and the 
great body of students might not be limited to the single 
address which custom prescribed, and which lias, I think, 
usually furnished the only opportunity for our being brought 
together. I expressed this hope, knowing that under any 
circumstances I should feel the advantage of occasionally 
renewing my acquaintance with the University. But since 
the time to which I refer, much has happened to increase, 
and, if I may use the phrase, to intensify, the feelings of 
regard and of kindly good-will which were engendered at 
our first meeting. * We have rejoiced together and we have 
sorrowed together. We rejoiced in the interesting proceed¬ 
ings which attended the celebration of the Tercentenary; 
we sorrowed at the common loss which we sustained in the 
death of our esteemed and distinguished frjend, the late 
Principal I should be wanting in all right feeling if I 
did not take this opportunity of again bearing my testi¬ 
mony to the high qualities and the eminent services of Sir 
Alexander Grant. 

I have referred to these two links in the chain of affec¬ 
tion which, I hope, binds us together; but there is still 
another matter upon which I am anxious to say a few 
words, and which brings us more directly to the business of 
this evening. Within the last two yearn the students of 
this university have done much to quicken and to develop 
w^t I may call the University life. You have felt that, 
in order to gain the full advantages which these seats of 
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learning are able to offer, it is necessary for you to adopt 
some methods of common action, to set on foot an organisa¬ 
tion capable of furnishing you with the means of expressing 
your wants and of taking steps to supply them. It is to 
this movement, as I understand, that we are to attribute 
your coming together to-night; and I trust I am a good 
augur when I foretell that this meeting will be Mowed by 
many more, at which I hope you will have the benefit of 
valuable lectures by eminent men upon the various subjects 
of interest upon which they will be able to address you. It 
is a wise idea, and I trust it will not only deserve but 
command success. 

And now, gentlemen, you have done me the honour to 
ask me to open the ball, and to deliver something in the 
nature of a lecture. If I had had more command of my 
time, and could have given to any subject which I might 
have selected the study which a man ought to give before 
he presumes to appear before the public as a lecturer, I 
would gladly have made the attempt. But it is not so^ 
and I feel that I must ask your indulgence if I shrink from 
the inspiriting call which would bid me soar with the 
Dirccean swan, and content myself with a humbler imita¬ 
tion of the Matinian bee. Alike in the subject which I 
shall choose, and in the mode of handling it which I shall 
adopt, I shall endeavour to avoid the charge of presumption; 
and I therefore trust that I may disarm criticism, and 
escape the mortification of ill-succesa I shall not attempt 
to tread the tiigh paths of science, or to enter far into the 
domain of philosophy. Neither shall I adventure upon the 
more elevated regions of literature, or seek to explore the 
temples of the Musea My theme will be the pleasures,^ 
the dangers, and the uses of what is commonly called 
desultory reading; and I hope to be allowed to decline for 
my address the more pretentious title of a lecture, and to- 
describe it rather as a desultory discourse. 

Not that I regard desultory reading as unworthy of 
philosophical examination, nor desultory study as a contra-^ 
diction in terms, though some might be disposed to call it' 
^Bo. I can well understand that severer critics might bo 
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t«nptM to apply to me the line of Terence, quoted by Horace, 
in which the wiser slave tells his young master that love, 
having in itself neither reason nor judgment, cannot be 
treated by cqunsel and by argument; and that I might be 
told that desultory work was at best only to be tolerated, 
and was certainly quite unworthy of serious discussion. I 
dissent altogether from such a theory as that, and I shall 
try, before we have done, to set before you some considera¬ 
tions to show not only the charms, but also the utility, of 
the desultory method. 

You are, I doubt not, familiar with the distinction be¬ 
tween deductive and inductive reasoning. It always seems 
to me that the severer method of study is the more appli¬ 
cable to the former, and the lighter or desultory method to 
the latter. The continuous reader will make the better 
progress in reasoning and in drawing deductions from given 
premisses. The desultory reader will, or may, succeed more 
effectually in cultivating the faculty of observation, and in 
collecting the materials which must form the foundation for 
the inductive science. 

As regards the comparative pleasures and advantages of 
dose and of desultory study, I would liken the one to a 
journey by railway, the other to a journey on horseback. 
The railway will tlike you more rapidly to your journey’s 
end, and by its aid you will get over much more ground in 
a day. But you will lose the variety of the walk up the 
hill, the occasional divergence from the hard road, and the 
opportunities for examining the country through which you 
are passing, which the horseman enjoys. The business man 
will prefer the train, which will carry him quickly to his 
bank or his warehouse; but he will miss many things 
which the other will have seen and profited by, provided, 
of course, that he has made good use of his faculty of 
observation. 

I 

For it is upon such a proviso as this that the case 
of the desultory worker really turns. He must^^not be 
a loiterer, shuffling out of the trouble which his more 
Methodical comrades put themselves to. He must have 
an object in view, and he must not allow himself to lose 
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sight of it. We are not to confound desultory work with 
idleness. 

It is useful to look to the origin of worda The word 
“ desultory ” is of Latin parentage, and it was applied by 
the Romans to describe the equestrian jumping actively 
from one steed to another in the circus, or even (as was the 
case with the Kumidians) in the midst of battle. That^ 
certainly, was no idle loitering; it was energetic activity, 
calculated to keep the mind and the body very much alive 
indeed. That should be the spirit of the desultory reader. 
His must be no mere fingering of books without thought 
how they are to be turned to account. He may be wise in 
not allowing himself to become a bookworm; but he must 
take care not to become what is much worse, a book>^ 
butterfly. Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well, 
and it is possible so to regulate and pursue a seemingly 
desultory course of reading as to render it more truly 
beneficial than an apparently deeper and severer method of 
study. This world of ours is an old world, full of the 
works and records of many generations. We are in daily 
contact with the fragments of the past, with traces here 
and remains there which attract our attention either for 
their intrinsic beauty or utility, or as indications of the 
manners and habits of mankind in foriner ages. Among 
these records assuredly there are none which are of greater 
interest, or of higher value, than the records, mere fragments 
though they may often be, of human history and human 
thought whi(ih are to be found in books. The poet 
tells us how we may so read the great book of nature 
that we may find in the trees, the stones, the running 
brooks, lessons which may profit as much as sermons. But 
while cordially accepting this teaching, we may observe that 
the trees and the brooks would hardly convey aU these use^ 
ful lessons to us if we had not a considerable knowledge of 
books to begin with. The lover of nature wiR find much 
fevealgd^to him which the mere bookworm will whoUy fail 
to notice; but, on the other hand, the well-read man who can 
apply the teaching of his books to the objects which he seea 
around him will profit far more than his illiterate companion. 
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I do not, however, desire to dwell on what may be con¬ 
sidered little more than a truism. What I wish to point 
out to you is, that so great is the mass of our book-heritage, 
that it is absolutely impossible for any one, and doubly 
impossible for one who has other engagements in life, 
to make himself acquainted with the hundredth part of it. 
So that our choice lies for the most part between ignorance 
of much that we would greatly like to know, and that kind 
of acquaintance which is to be acquired only by desultoiy 
reading. 

When I say this, I do not forget that a third alternative 
maybe offered to us. We maybe told that though we 
have not time to read the books ^hemselves, we have always 
the means of becoming acquainted with their contents by 
the aid of abstracts, abridgments, and other convenient 
instruments for the close pjicking of information. Nobody 
is more ready than I am to acknowledge the utility of these 
pieces of intellectual mechanisnL They are most valuable 
for reference, and are often indispensable for saving time. 
But to regard them as equivalent to, or even as a decent 
substitute for, the books themselves, would be u fatal error. 
They serve the purpose which is served by a dictionary; 
and if, as Charles Lamb maintains, dictionaries are not to 
be reckoned as books, so neither ought these compressed 
masses of information to be admitted to that {honourable 
title. I may have occasion to return to this point, and to 
offer a few remarks on the question of cramming; but for the 
moment my object is to eliminate this kind 0 / false study 
from the comparison which I am anxious to draw between 
the sustained and the desultory methods of true study. 

With regard to these two methods I would, in the first 
place, observe that, speaking generally, the world has need 
of them both. We need students who will give themselves 
up to strictly limited subjects of study, will pursue them 
with all their heart and mind and strength, and with that 
kind of devotion which we may call student’s love. These* 
must be. men animated by the spirit of our old giants of 
learning, of whose powers of reading we hear so much, and 
of whose powers of writing we see remaining so many sub- 
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stantial proofs. Yet even with these men the intermixture 
of some general and desultory reading is necessary, both for 
the very purposes of their study, and in order to relieve the 
strain of the mind and to keep it in a healthy condition. 
I never read so many novels in succession as during the 
months that I was working for my degree at the rate of 
ten or twelve hours a-day; and in the week when I was 
actually under examination, I read through the AraMan 
Nights in the evenings. 

I forget who the great judge was, who, being asked as 
to his reading, answered that he read nothing but law and 
novels. But there is plenty of literature Besides novels, 
and besides the Arabian Mights, which will be good for the 
relaxation of the mind after severe study, and I venture to 
think that the more miscellaneous our selection is, the more 
agreeable as well as the more profitable it will be. 

So much for the consideration of one’s own mental 
health. But beyond that, it is, I think, evident that a 
certain amount of miscellaneous reading is of great import¬ 
ance to the student in relation to his main study itself 
Illustrations ‘ of his work will be presented to him, often 
from the most unexpected quarters, which will sometimes 
cheer and lighten his labour, and sometimes very usefully 
supply hints for further or wholly different lines of inquiry. 
As I said just now, for inductive reasoning we need a wide 
field, where we may pick up materials which may suggest 
new starting-points in the process of discovery. The 
student whotis also something of a man of the world will 
often go further than the man who shuts out the light of 
day that he may give himself wholly to his folio and his 
lamp. 

Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun 

That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks: 

Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ hooka 

These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights 
That give a name to every Axed star 
’ Have no more profit of their shining nights 

Than those that walk and wot not what they ale.; 

Too much to know is to know nought but fame; 

And every godfather can give a name. 
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There is a good deal of wisdom in these sarcastic lines, 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Biron in Lovt^s 
Labmr*i Lost. It is the wisdom of the student who is also 
a man of the world, and who looks suspiciously or con¬ 
temptuously on 

The book-hill blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

1 might occupy a good deal of your time if I were to 
set myself to bring together all the judgments that I could 
^nd in our great literary works against the pedant. But 
it would be somewhat beside my mark, for there may be 
desultory readers who deserve the name of pedant as much 
or more than those cloistered toilers who are chained to 
the desk by the love of the study itself, who have no 
thought or wish to parade themselves and their acquire¬ 
ments before the world, dr to seek for praise and admiration 
for their learning. Chaucer’s Scholar, who 

Would lever have at his bed’s head 
Twenty bookes in white and red 
Of Aristote and his philosophie 
Than robes rich, or fidel, or sautrie, 

had not a touch of %he pedant about him. Indeed I doubt 
whether any true lover of learning for its own sake can 
ever deserve that unpleasing appellation. 

But, as you have often been told, “ Studia abeunt in 
mores ”; and it is with a view to give you some hints as 
to the effects of particular methods of study upon yn^ 
habits and your characters that I am now inviting your 
attention to systems of reading. 

In the first place, I would offer a plea in favour of 
desultory reading (or at least of a certain amount of it), 
because it l^ves a man more at liberty to pursue the par¬ 
ticular line which suites his taste and his capacity. Thia^ 
is, I suppose, the ground on which Dr. Johnson comjBended* 
the practice. “ I would not advise,” he says, “ a rigid ad- 
herenibe 10 a particular plan of study. I myself have never 
persisted in any plan for two days together. A man ought 
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to read just as inclination leads him, for what he.reids as a 
task will do him little good.” 

Lord Bacon, too, in his well-known essay, tells us that 
there are some books to be read only in parts, others to be 
read but not curiously, and some few to be read wholly and 
with diligence and attention. 

Both these high authorities, therefore, recognise the 
propriety of leaving the student some latitude in his choice 
of ^oks and in his method of reading. 

But while this freedom is largely to be respected, it 
ought not to be allowed to degenerate into laxity. The 
tendency of a great many young men, and of old ones too 
for that matter, is not only to read widely, but also to read 
indolently; and indolent reading is as much to be dis¬ 
couraged as diligent reading is to be commended. 

There is a fine passage in Mr. Carlyle’s Inauguraj^ 
Address when he was chosen Eector of this University, 

“ We ought to cast aside altogether,” he says, “ the idea people have 
that if they are reading any book, that if an ignorant man is reading 
any book, he ip doing rather better than nothing at aE I must 
entirely call that in question; 1 even venture to deny that. It would 
be much safer and better for many a reader that he had no concern 
with books at aE There is a number, a frightfully increasing number, 
of books that are decidedly, to the readers of vthem, not useful But 
an ingenious reader will learn also that a certain number of books 
were written* by a supremely noble kind of people,—^not a very great 
number of books, but still a number fit to occupy all your rea^ng 
industry. . . . Books are like men’s souls, divided into sheep and gollts. 
Some few are ^ing up, and carrying us up heavenward; calculated, 
I mean, to be of priceless advantage in teeing—^in forwarding 
teUlpg of all generations. Others, a frightful multitude, are going 
do^ij down; doing ever the more and the wider and the wilder 
misdiief. Keep a strict eye on that latter class of books, And for 
the rest, in regard to all your studies and readings here, and to 
whatever you may learn, you are to remember that the object is not 
particular knowl^ges—not that of getting higher and bigbor in 
technical perfections, and all that sort of thing. There is a higher 
aim lying at the rear of all that, especially unong those who if6 
'intended for literary or speaking pursuits, or the sacred prof^OA 
You are^er to bear in mind that there lies behind that the acquisi¬ 
tion of what m&y be called wisdom—viz, sound appredation^and jqist 
dedsion as all the objects that come round you, and the habit'll 
behaving with justice, <^our, clear insight, a^ loyal adlt^ce to 
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faet Qmt iq wisdom; infinite is the value of wisdom. It cannot be 
esi^ggenited; it is the highest achievement of man. Blessed is he that 
getteth understanding.” 


You will, .1 think, have noticed at more than one point 
ih this address, that your late Bector’s warning was directed 
as much to the manner as to the matter of your reading. 
It is not only, perhaps it is not so much, a question of 
what you read, as of how you read it. Undoubtedly there 
are great and noble works, such as Mr. Carlyle probably 
had in his mind, which are qualified to produce a great 
effect, and to lead the soul and the intellect distinctly 
heavenward; while there are undoubtedly some which have 
a directly noxious and harmful character. But the great 
mass of books are, like the great mass of men, a mixture of 
good and evil, and are neither to be blindly followed nor 
Mindly rejected. It would but narrow the mind in the 
first place, and depend upon it that from narrowing to 
perverting is but a short step. 

Here the advice of a very wise counsellor (especially to 
youth), the late Dr. Arnold, He says:— 


“ Keep your view of men and things extensive, and depend upon it 
that a mixed knowledge is not a superficial one. As far as it goes, the 
views that it gives are true; but he who reads deeply one class of 
writers only, gets viewl which are almost sure to be perverted, and 
which are not only narrow but false. Adjust your proposed amount 
of reading to your time and inclination—this is perfectly free to any 
man; but whether the amount be large or small, let it be varied in 
its ‘llind, and widely varied. If I have a confident opinion on any 
one point connected with the improvement of the human mind, it is 

If, then, we agree that the most important queBtionis 
not what, but how, we shall read, let us consider the 
dangers against which we must be on our guard. I have 
alre^y ^touched upon that of indolence, even though 
it be busy indolence. There is another fault which we 
mifet ^void, that of misdirected energy—the energy of the ^ 
^unhappy student whom Mr, Lowell selects as the i)utt df 
hi| clever satire:— 


A reading machine, ever wound up and going, 
mastered whatever was not worth the know^. 
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It is to men of this sort that the old proverb applies: they- 
cannot see the wood for the trees. They are ^ intent upon 
details that they lose ali idea of the whole; and for want 
of grasp of the whole they lose the benefits of the ve^ 
details with which they so energetically busy themselves. 
The remedy is not far to seek, and I may give it as a remedy 
applicable to both the faults of which I have been speaking: 
it is, always to read with an object, and that a worthy 
object. Perhaps, in saying this, I may lay myself open to 
the charge of opposing myself to that desultory reading of 
which I have been rather declaring myself a defender. But 
it is not really so. There is no reason why a desultory 
reader should not be a reader with an object. He may be 
following up a train of thought which leads him to consult 
first one work and then another; he may be seeking for 
evidence of facts which can only be satisfactorily ascertained 
by collating a great number of authorities, and he may be 
examining many books which he only knows by name to 
see whether they throw any light upon the subject of his 
researches. Not improbably, while he is reading with such 
a purpose as that, and is looking a little below the surface 
of what he reads, he will, as it were, stumble on quite un¬ 
expected discoveries, such as the pedantic student, who has 
devoted himself to the closest reading of which a machine 
is capablef; would never by possibility have made. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s favourite saying that adventures are for the 
adventurous, applies to the literary adventurer at least as 
much as to &ny other. Or, again, you may be reading with 
l^w to discover the full meaning of an author who has 
obtdmed celebrity, and who has exercised an important 
influence over the minds of men; or you may be studying 
mere style and power of expression. Or you may be com¬ 
paring the author’s writings with what is knowiii of the 
author’s life. In short, there are endless objects whitli you 
may be pursuing while you seem to be ahnlessly tundug 
oVei^th^ leaves of one book after another, and to be wasting 
time whi^ you are in fact employing most prpBtably as 
well as At diligently. > ^ 

But is yet an object with which a inan i^y lead; 
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and with regard to which it is desirable that I should say 
a few words, because it connects itself with some very 
practical questions of the day. A man may read hard in 
order to “ gef up,” as it is called, some particular subject or 
subjects for an examination. In short, he may give himself 
lip to be crammed. And cramming has now a very differ¬ 
ent significance from that which attached to the same pro¬ 
cess before the days of competitive examinations. 

In old times a man would cram in order to get 
admiration. Probably the less he knew the more he 
desired the reputation of knowledge, and in order to gain 
that reputation, he was likely to try all manner of short 
cuts to it. 

Have you ever read the amusing account which Seneca 
gives of a wealthy man of this class—Calvisius Sabinus ? 
This worthy had a large family of slaves and freedmen, and 
he was troubled with a short memory—so short, indeed, 
that he would confuse Achilles with Ulysses, and hopelessly 
forget Priam. Still he desired to appear learned, and he 
had the wit to discover the meana He lai(k out a large 
sum in the purchase of slaves, one of whom knew Homer 
from beginning to end, another Hesiod equally well, and 
nine others who weie thoroughly acquainted with as many 
great lyric poets; or when he could not buy tl^em ready¬ 
made, he bought the slaves and had them trained; and 
when once he had got his forces in order, he took to worry¬ 
ing his friends, and making their supper ipiserable % 
turning the conversation into channels which enabled him 
to show off his learning; for, as he justly argued, learning 
which he had bought and paid for at so high a price 
assuredly was his own. 

Suck was cramming in the days of the Boman empire. 
In oq|; (mn day it is not quite the same in form, though 
perhaps there may be more resemblance in substance be¬ 
tween the crammer and the crib on the one side, and^y;^ 
filmed fireedman on the other, than we should arfirst be 
inclined ^ admit. Hut it would be unjust toJ||ny that, 
giv^ the necessity of preparing for an examinffin, upon 
the results of which the whole career of a ^ng man 
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probably depends, it is natural, I may almost say it is in¬ 
evitable, that special preparation should be^ made, and 
that preparation should take the form of a rapid storage of 
the memory with as many salient pieces of knowledge as 
possible, due regard being had not to the education of the 
mind of the student, but to his being prepared to gain the 
largest number of marks in the shortest time. 

I do not desire now to enter into the great question of 
the competitive examinations. It is one on both sides of 
which there is a great deal to be said, and I am fer too 
sensible of the advantages of the system to use hasty words 
of a depreciatory character. But this I wish to impress 
upon you, that regarding the matter from an educational 
point of view, we cannot but say that learning is too sensi¬ 
tive to be successfully wooed by so rough and so unskilful a 
process; and that it is only for those who approach her in 
a reverent and loving spirit, and by the regular paths of 
patient and careful study, that she will open the portals of 
her abode and admit the student to her heart. It is with 
her votaries, «s with those of the Leaf in Chaucer’s beauti¬ 
ful poem:— 

Knightes ever should be persevering, 

To seeke honour without feintise or slouth, 

Fro wele to better in all manner thing. 

'In signe of which with leaves aye lasting 
They be rewarded after their degree, 

Whose lusty green may not appaired be. 

But though learning is not to be won by short cuts or 
royal roads, yet, as the philosopher’s stone could turn what¬ 
ever it touched into gold, so the true lover of literature can, 
by the alchemy of a sympathetic mind, find the true gold 
of the intellect in the works to which he applies him^. 
Becall to yourselves, for example, that well-known epifl^e 
in which Horace draws forth the lessons of Homer’s gresit 
in which, as he says, the poet teaches the secrets^/ 
human life and traces the springs of human action m^ 
fully any more excellently than either Ohrysippiis or 
Grantor. Or, again, take Wordsworth’s beautiful lines 
the divinities which the lively Grecian’s fancy could find 
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in his land of hills, rivers, and fertdle fields and sounding 
shores. These are but samples of the thousand ways in 
which the true poetic fancy will detect beauties or lessons 
which, to a less observant eye, would be invisible. 

, Or, leaving the realm of fancy, how many unexpected 
lights upon questions of history or philosophy will reveal 
to the practised and attentive reader truths and evidences 
which are all the more striking because they are uncon- 
;sciously disclosed! Take, for instance, that curious little 
article (shall I call it ?) of Lucian’s upon the pseudo-mantis, 
the charlatan Alexander, whose tricks and devices he ex¬ 
poses, and whose success in imposing upon the credulous he 
details. Observe how, quite cdsually, he remarks that his 
hero was able to deceive all classes of philosophers except 
only two sects—the Epicureans and the Christians. He 
merely mentions the fa^t, so far as concerns the Christians; 
but how suggestive a fact it is! The Epicurean, who dis¬ 
puted the intervention of the gods in human affairs alto¬ 
gether, might naturally be supposed to be incredulous and 
proof against superstitious pretensions; but with the Chris¬ 
tian it might have been thought that the very reverse 
was likely to be the case, and in truth his rejection of the 
wondrous display^ of the deceiver would be due not to 
scepticism as to spiritual manifestations, but more prob¬ 
ably to his belief that these things were of the works of 
the evil one, and were to be put away as abominable. 

But why should I detain you with illustrations of what 
every reader must soon discover for hitilself, that the 
wisdom, the graces, the soul and spirit of a book are as 
nothing until to that book be applied a mind and an 
intelligence capable of drawing forth those charms, which 
to inferior or less sympathetic spirits are revealed, if at all, 
hi an inferior degree, and of which we properly say that 
^hey are ^vavra tTweroiciv ? 

Perhaps there is nothing more noticeable than the 
treatment which a work of humour, or it may be oMSnoy, 
*receive8 at the hands of those who are themselves destitute 
of those qualities. Yon Scotchmen are often twitted with 
waat of power to perceive a joke—you, the countrymen of 
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Scott and Bums, and of that galaxy of wits who made the 
someth of Edinburgh so famous in days not long gone by! 
But I am not going to take an illustration from Scotland. 

I will call into court an Englishman, whose •memoirs we 
are all fond of dipping' into at our idlest hours, and never 
without amusement, and yet whose absolute deficiency in 
these particulars is unspeakably delightful. Mr. Samuel 
Pepys seems to be wholly wanting in all sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous, and to be equally devoid of any spark of fancy. 
Here is his estimate of the highest, gayest, loveliest piece 
of fancy in the world: “ To the King’s Theatjre, where we 
saw Midmmmer-MgMs Dream, which I had never seen 
before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most insipid, 
ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” 

We must not, however, confine our attention to works 
of humour or of fancy alone. They are, indeed, most 
valuable in the development, perhaps even in the forma¬ 
tion, of character, and we cannot but admire and feel 
grateful for the lessons which they teach us. But they 
would paU upon us if we sought to make them our sole 
companions. As Mr. Lowell says of new books— 

For reading new booke is like eating new bread: 

One can bear it at firet, bnt by gradual^tepa he 

Ib brought to death’s door by a mental dyspepey. 

So it may be said of books of the lighter class that they 
would not furnish the mind with the food it requires if 
our reading were confined to them alone. 

What, then, ought the young to read ? It is indeed 
a grave and serious question; but I am not going to 
attempt to answer it by prescribing a detailed regimen or 
course of study. That I must leave to be decided upon 
according to the circumstances of the student, the profession 
which he is about to follow, and the advice which his:, 
tutors or professors may give him. If his training is to 
be^tiuii^y^^ientific, then I should say that it is peculiarly^' 
desirable that his reading should be mixed and miscelr 
laneous, so that while he is investigating the secrets cl 
nature, he should not neglect to acquaint himself ^ 
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With the seciets of the human heart. If, on the other 
hand, his line is to be literary, I would keep the light 
literature somewhat down, lest by its fascination it should 
draw away the mind from the more serious studies. It 
’ is sure to be taken up later, and with all the more plea¬ 
sure and profit if a good foundation has first been laid by 
steady literary work. Look some day, if you are not 
dready acquainted with them, at Sir W. Scott’s remarks 
upon desultory reading in the early chapters of Wav&rl^, 
and take his warning against the dissipation of mind to 
which, with some natures at all events, it is likely to lead. 

I content myself with saying that it is one of the great 
advantages of such places of laming as our universities, 
that every student has the means of readily obtaining 
advice, guidance, and assistance in laying out and in pur¬ 
suing a course of serious, study. He will here be introduced 
to the ^eat minds of the past—to the historians, the 
philosophers, the orators, the poets—whose works have 
charmed and have instructed generation after generation; 
and he will be shown how best to employ his time in 
turning his acquaintance with them to profit. The only 
piece of advice I would give is one which no doubt he has 
received from mauy others: it is, to make a point of 
mastering at least one subject of study by sheer hard work, 
without the aid of any of the ingenious inventions for 
saving time and trouble which are so dangerously tempting. 
Set your feces alike against the use of cribs and translations, 
and against the skipping of difficult passages. Do not try 
to turn the flank of a difficulty, but brace up your mind to 
overcome it. By doing this with one or more branches of 
your work, you will strengthen your mental powers and 
gain a vantage-ground from which you will be able with 
ease to invade and conquer the fruitful plains of knowledge 
which you will perceive lying open before you. As a wit 
once said, “ Easy writing is confoundedly hard reading/^ 
We may say of easy study that it means terribly barren know¬ 
ledge. You may, indeed, apply to true knowledge the 
noble lines in which Wordsworth, addresses the Grecian 
orow4 who shouted when they heard the proclamation of 
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their country’s freedom at the hands of their conqueror. 
Those who desire to gain that glorious boon— 


Mnst either win by effort of their own . 
The prize, or be content to see it worn 
By more deserving brows. 


It is rather tempting at this stage of my observations 
to open once more the old controversy between the Ancients 
and the Moderns, and to fight the “ Battle of the Books ” 
over again. But I am unwilling to do it, because my 
object is not to set one generation or one country against 
another, but rather to awaken in you an interest in the 
literature of all time, and to find the points which authors 
of different ages and nations have in common, rather than 
those on which they may be supposed to be at variance. 

You may remember that the Battle of the Books ” 
began by a demand addressed by the Modems to the 
Ancients that the latter, who were the occupants of the 
higher of the two summits of Mount Parnassus, should 
either resign .their time-honoured occupancy in favour of 
their younger neighbours, or else should allow the Moderns 
to come and level the hill with their shovels and mattocks 
to such a height as they might thinks convenient. Th]$ 
modest proposal was courteously but summarily rejected by 
the Ancients, who, as an alternative, proposed that the 
Moderns should rather occupy themselves with raising their 
own side of the hill than dream of pulling down the other. 

This was 'excellent advice, applicable perhaps to other 
cases of rivalry besides that of jealous authors: and, look¬ 
ing upon the course of events since Dean Swift’s days, we 
may, I think, say that it has on the whole been followed. 
Assuredly the authors who have arisen both in this country 
and in others within the last century and a half have done 
much towards raising the modem standard; while, in spitei 
changes which modern education has brought about, 
in s^te of the pressure of scientific competition, in spite 
of the discouragement of quotations, and the banishment 
of Horace from the House of Commons, ancient learning is 
still held in high esteem, and year by year fresh «3coursions 
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are made into its well-known territories, and fresh dis¬ 
coveries are reported from its well-trodden plains. If 
modern literature has any competition to dread, it is not 
that of th«f old classical writers, but of the daily, weekly, 
fc or monthly periodicals, which fall as thick around us as 
the leaves in Yallombrosa, and go near to suffocate the 
poor victim who is longing to enjoy his volume in peace, 
whether that volume be of Sophocles, or of Shakespeare, 
or of Goethe, or of Burns. Or if by chance our would-be 
student is one who, for his sins, is engaged in political con¬ 
tests himself, he may Recall the position of Walter Scott’s 
Black Knight at the siege of Front de Bceufs castle, when 
deafened by the din which his own blows upon the gate 
contributed to raise. How, under such circumstances, he 
must wish that he were like Dicaeopolis in the “ Achar- 
nians,” and could makeia separate peace for himself! 

But may my good angel preserve me from entering into 
anything like a controversy with the great periodical press 1 
It is a mighty engine with a giant’s strength, which we 
can only trust that it may not use like a giant, or at least 
not like the traditional giant, who is supposed to be given 
to tyrannous exercise of his powers. Cowper’s lines mark 
Veil its excellencos and its faults:— 

How shall I speak thee, or thy pwer address, 

Thou god of our idolatry, the Press ? 

By thee religion, liberty, and laws 

Exeit their influence and a^lvance thcii; cause; 

By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befell 
Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell. 

Thou fountain at which drink the good and wise. 

Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies, 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree. 

Knowledge of good and evil is from thee. 

Knowledge of good and evil! Yes; whatever may have 
been the original position of our first parents, we^tj)9ir 
descendants, have this knowledge forced upon «8, and we 
cannot escape from it. Our aim and object must be, not 
to escape or to close our eyes to it, or to keep it out by the 
methc^ of the wiseacre who shut his park gates against the 
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crows; but to neutralise the evil by seeking out the good, 
and to strengthen our minds by sound discipline, and purify 
our < taste by the loving study of literature of the nobler 
type, so that we may instinctively reject that which is mean 
and unworthy. 

I must leave to yourselves the question of the amount 
of time you ought to give to the current literature of the 
day. Much of it is addressed to particular classes of per¬ 
sons, and has an interest for them which it does not possess 
for others. Much, on the other hand, consists of popular 
renderings of abstruser subjects, soipetimes admirable and 
useful to all, sometimes, it is to be feared, of little value or 
interest for any one. Habit and a little trying experience 
will soon teach you to discern how much of a periodical is 
worth the expenditure of much time; and you wUl not be 
long before you acquire some skill -in the arts of dipping 
and of skipping. 

Of novels I must speak in somewhat the same strain. 
There is probably no form of idleness so seductive or so 
enervating to the mind as indiscriminate novel-reading. 
Yet some of the best and most truly instructive books in 
the world belong to this class. From Don Qniscote to Wamity, 
from The Vicar of Wakefield to The Caxtom, from Missi^ 
Austen or Miss Edgeworth or Miss Ferrier to Charlotte 
Bronte or George Eliot, you will find what Horace found 
in those great Homeric poems, humour and wisdom, and a 
keen insight into the strength and the weakness of the 
human character. Think what a mine of wealth we pos- ' 
sess in the novels of your own great master, what depths 
he sounds, what humours he makes us acquainted with, 
from King James in his palace to Jonathan Oldbuck in his 
study; from Jeanie Deans sacrificing herself to her sisterly 
love in all but her uncompromising devotion to truth, to 
the picture of family affection and overmastering grief in 
thfi^t of poor Steenie Mucklebackit; or again, from the 
fidelity of^Meg Merrilies to that of Caleb Balderstonel 
You have in these, and in a hundred other instane(», 
examples of the great power of discerning genius to seize 
upon the secrets of the human heart, and to reveal the 
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inner meanings of the events wl&ch history records upon 
its surface, but which we do not feel that we really under¬ 
stand till some finer mind has clothed the dry bones with 
flesh and blood, and presented them to us in their appro¬ 
priate raiment. 

1 will permit myself to make but one more remark on 
Sir Walter Scott—for I am always a little in danger of 
running wild about him—and it is this: Our ancestors and 
ancestresses read for their light literature such books as the 
Grand Cyrus and Pembroke’s Arcadia. I never tried the 
former. I have made one or two attempts on the latter 
without much succesrf But I have sufficient general 
knowledge of their dimensions and of their character to 
be sure that no one with a volume of Scott at hand would 
ever deliberately lay it aside in favour of either of them. 
May I not hope that the same preference, which you in¬ 
stinctively afford to him over works such as those I have 
referred to, you win also extend to him in comparison with 
the great floating mass of unsubstantial and ephemeral 
literature, which is in truth undeserving of the name, but 
which is unfortunately attractive enough to tempt you to 
choke your minds with inferior rubbish ? 

And now let me say a few words to you upon poetry. 
We are told on high authority that the poet is born, not 
made. Perhaps the same might, in a lesser degree, be said 
of his readers also. There are some natures which approach 
more nearly to the poetic than others, and these can best 
^appreciate the thoughts that underlie a poem, and the 
power of expressing those thoughts in appropriate, perhaps 
in striking, language. But in almost every one I imagine 
there are implanted some seeds at least of the faculty of 
which we speak, and these seeds are capable of cultivation. 
A man may not be able to make himself a poet—and I am 
sure we would all join in praying that he may never try— 
but he may be able to train himself to understand and to 
love the poetry of others. Indeed we cannot do^t that so 
it must be when we see how widely spread, and among 
What vtHPying classes of mankind, is the thirst for poetry 
of some kind. The ballad is, I suppose, the simplest and 
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earliest form of it. Scotland and England have alike con¬ 
tributed largely to ballad poetry; and whether your Min- 
strdsy of the Scottish Border or the English Belies of 
Ancient Poetry is to be preferred, I leave you to judge for 
yourselves, recommending both collections to your favour¬ 
able notice. Your older poets are, I suppose, now but 
little read; yet I was struck by finding some time ago, 
when I happened to ask at the London Library for Bar¬ 
bour’s great poem on the Bruce, that, though the library 
boasted of three copies, they were all three at that moment 
lent out. I was pleased to think that in thes^ days, when 
it is as necessary as it ever was to ’plead the cause of per¬ 
sonal freedom, there should* be a run upon a book which 
contains that spirited apostrophe:— 

Ah ! freedom is a noble thing ! 
freedom makes man to have liking. 

Freedom all solace to man gives; 

He lives at ease that freely lives. 

A noble heart may have none else, 

Nor else nought that may him please, 

If freedom fail; for free liking 
Is yearned over all other thing. 

There has been of late years a striking revival of popu¬ 
larity in the case of Barbour’s great contemporary, Chaucer. 
Let us hope that your countryman may have a similar 
fortune. But we cannot easily rank any one with Chaucer. 
For variety, for power of description, for touching and 
tender appeals to the feelings, for genuine, though some- ^ 
times rather coarse, fun, and for delineation of character, 
he occupies a place iu the world of poetry such as few can 
aspire to. 

You have other poets well worthy to be read. Sir 
David Lindsay, Allan Eamsay, and others, will be names 
with which you are familiar, though perhaps they may not 
be widely read. But your greatest poet, excluding or not 
excluding ^Scott, is one whom all, I trust, find, time to 
study. I mean, of course, Eobert Burns. i. 

I am about to quote a sentence or two on the character 
.of Burns’s poetry from the work of a fidend whom we have 
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lately lost, well known not only as Principal of one of your 
famous universities, but also os Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, one much valued by all to whom he 
was known,^—the late Principal Shairp. This is his 
judgment:— 

'^At the basis of all his power laj absolute truthfulness, intense 
reality, truthfulness to the objects which he saw, truthfulness to huu- 
self as the seer of them. , . . 

“ Here was a man, a son of toil, looking out on the world from his 
cottage, on society low and high, and on nature homely or beautiful, 
with the clearest eye, the most piercing insight, and the warmest 
heart, touching life at a hundred points, seeing to the core all the 
sterling worth, !not less the pretence and hollowness of the men he 
met, the humour, the drollery, the pathos, and the sorrow of human 
existence; and expressing what he saw, not in the stock phrases of 
books, but in his own vernacular, the langu&ge of his fireside, with a 
directness, a force, a vitality that tingled to the finger-tii)s, and forced 
the phrases of his peasant dialect into literature, and made them for 
ever classical Large sympathy, generous enthusiasm, reckless abandon¬ 
ment, fierce indignation, melting compassion, rare fiaslies of moral 
insight, all are there. Everywhere yon see the strong intellect made 
alive, and driven home to the mark, by the fervid heart behind it” 

I will not weaken these vigorous words by any addition 
of my own. I remember the warning given by Charles 
Lamb that it is almost more dangerous for a Southerner to 
praise Burns to a Scotchman than to dispraise liim. But 
you may well believe that we Englishmen have* a true and 
a warm appreciation of the great poet. 

Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora. ^ 

I am sure that it must be unnecessary for me to say any¬ 
thing of the great stream of leading English poets from 
Shakespeare to Milton, to Dryden, to Pope, to Wordsworth, 
Scott, and Byron. But there are others less universally 
read whom I wish to call your attention to—especially the 
great ^amatists of or about the Shakespeare age. Ben 
Jonson probably deserves the first place among them. His 
racy representations of the follies and oddities, eyid, as he 
would call them, the humours of the day, are balanced by 
the dassicf,! reproductions which led Milton to speak of 
Jonson’s learned sock, though there are indeed some which 
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almost rise to the dignity of the buskin. The Alehemut, 
the Fox, and the Fvery Man in Us Hvmmr, have made 
themselves well known. Let me commend to you a less- 
read drama, Catiline, in which the story of the great con¬ 
spiracy is finely told, partly through noble paraphrases of 
Oicero and Sallust, and partly through the play of the 
dialogue between the conspirators. If any of you shpuld 
be tempted to read it, let him take note of the delicious 
piece of partly personal, partly political gossip among the 
Eoman ladies, which leads to the betrayal of the plot. 
There is another clever Eoman play, the Foetast&r, which 
would have been a rather appropriate subject for discussion 
to-night, for it tells the old, old tale of the struggle between 
father and son—when the one enjoins the study of the law, 
the other flies resolutely to his studies in poetry. 

There are two beautiful plays of Ford’s, the Brohen 
Heart and the Lover’s Melancholy,'yfhich bear reading over 
and over again:— 


As for some dear familiar strain 
( Untired we ask, and ask again; 

Ever, in its melodious store, 

Finding a spell unheard before. 

Massinger is interesting, and you dohbtless know several 
of his plays by name, if not more intimately. 

But I must not linger over these, nor try to find a fit 
place for Spenser, whom I honour much and read a little, 
especially hia first book; or for Marlowe, the pioneer of the 
English drama, whose delicious little song," Come live with 
me and be my love,” carries one from the crowd and the 
struggle of life to country scenes worthy of Izaak Walton 
himself; or for that very little-read Drayton, whose great 
Polyolhion seems as if it might have filled the place of a 
Bradshaw’s Guide to tourists of the "Arcadia” stamp. 
Let me tell you that you will find a good deal of very good 
poetry ii^ that same Polyolhion, if you venture to face it 
And 1 am leaving out Cowley, and Waller, and a hundred 
more; and I am not even attempting to enter upon the 
poetry of the eighteenth or of this present nineteenth cen- 
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tnry; nor upon our prose-writers, nor upon the great field 
of foreign literature; though it is with difficulty that I 
turn away from those giants of France, Pascal and Moli^re, 
from whom there is more to be learned than from any two 
writers of their day, and who well repay the closest study. 
Nor have I said a word of the classics, whom I fear I must 
group all together, and bid you “ Nocturna versate manu, 
versate diuma.” 

' It might seem, when we are running through a cata¬ 
logue such as I have been suggesting to you, that we are 
awakening the dead to bear us company. May I quote to 
you some beautiful lines of Southey’s—^to which he gives 
the title of “ The Scholar ” ? , 

My days among the dead are* past; 

Around me 1 behold, 

Where’er the^ casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty'^minds of old. 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal, 

.And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel« 

How much to them I owe. 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With t^ of thoughtful gratitude. 

> 

My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long-past years. 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears; t 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 

And 1 with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 

f 

And now, gentlemen, my time is drawing to a close, 
and I must not adventure myself further in seductive 
flowery fields of desultory charm. I believe it is good for 
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US all ocoasionfdlf to indulge in such recreation under the 
shade, even in the midst of a hot day’s work. The work 
will not be the worse done for such a respite. But we 
must not allow it to be forgotten. Those dead of whom 
the poet speaks are not only our companions, they stand 
round us like a great cloud of witnesses to mark how we 
perform the task which has been given us to do, and fight 
the battle which has been committed to our hands. If 
there be any slackness or any cowardice on our part, their 
voices will " sound like a distant torrent’s fall,” and will 
reproach our shortcoming. But if we be honest and valiant, 
we shall not turn to them in vaiif for sympathy and for 
encouragement. Among them we shall find the records 
of those who have passed through harder trials and accom¬ 
plished greater deeds than those which are demanded of us. 
They have, many of them, won eternal fame; be sure that 
it did not settle quietly upon their brows: it was won in 
the only way in which fame can be worth the winning— 
it was won by labour. That is the path which they trod: it 
is the path which you must tread also. I will take my 
last quotation' from one who is well known to you all,^ 
whom I need not‘name, for you will recognise his words 
at once. 

Booking on a lazy billow 
Witk roaming eyes, 

Cushioned on a dreamy pillow, 

Thou art not wise; 

Wake the power within thee deeping, 

*Trim the plot that’s in thy keeping, 

Thou wilt bless the task when reaping 
Sweet labour's prize. 


' Professor John Stuart Blaokie. 
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My first dut 7 is to express to the students here assembled 
my grateful thanks for the honour they have done me in 
electing me to a posir which has been filled by so many 
illustrious men, and which brings each successive holder 
of it into such friendly touch with,this famous University. 
Let me assure you that the heavy pressure of political 
existence has not crushed out my academic instincts, and 
that to meet a large as’sembly of students, and to discourse 
to them of matters affecting University life, is a most 
welcome interlude iii those other occupations, unmentionable 
on this occasion, in which it is my fate to be engaged; no 
suggestion of which, however, shall be recalled to my mind 
even by the walls of this hall, which, somehow or other, I 
seem to have seen before. The pleasure of meeting you 
will be enhanced* if I should be able to give a practical 
proof of my gratitude to you by any thoughts or suggestions 
which might help to forward the great work in which this 
University is interested. 

I see around me distinguished men to whom, in each of 
your special branches of learning or science, you look for 
guidance and help. I stand in the midst of men who have 
doubtless been the critics—I hope the indulgent critics— 
of successive Lord Rectors, the value of whose addresses on 
things in general they have been able, by the help of their 
deeper knowledge of things in particular, to submit to a 
very searching test. The diversity of your studies increases 
the embarrassment of a Rector, who would wish to address 
no single school, but to find some common* ground of 
interest, some topic on which he might equally claim the 
attention of the students of the humanities, of medicine, of 
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philosophy, ef science, indeed, of all the faculties. Clearly, 
he must search for that common ground, not in the subject, 
but in the method of study; not in the material, but in the 
instrument by which the material must be m 9 ulded and 
manipulated. 

The discussion of methods of study has, I confess, 
always inspired me with particular interest. The choice 
of the method has often appeared to me almost equal in 
importance to the choice of the subject-matter of the study 
itself. To one method of study I propose to direct your 
minds to-day. 

I want to bespeak your attention to the use to which 
the faculty of imagination shpuld be put, in the pursuits in 
which you are engaged., To another audience, on a previous 
occasion, I have spoken of the cultivation of the imagina¬ 
tion, of the sharpening of this instrument for use. To-day, 
I will assume the existence of this form of intellectual 
force. I will assume that the imagination has been already 
cultivated, that you all possess this precious faculty in a 
greater or less degree, and I will ask you to accompany me 
in an investigation of some of the occasions for its actual 
application. 

At the outset of this inquiry I must define what I 
mean, using the liberty, so often claimed* of more or less 
choosing my own definition. I deed not say that I exclude 
the meaning which is sometimes attached to the phrase " a 
lively imagination ; that is to say, a mental habit which, 
departing from* fact, expatiates on what is contrary to fact, 
and scarcely escapes from untruth. The imagination which 
I have in view is the power of picturing absent things, of 
presenting to the mind’s eye visions of the past or the 
future, of realising the mental attitude and Noughts of 
another person or of an alien race. 

This constructive imagination takes its start &om facts, 
but it supplements them and does not contradict them. It 
is a faculty the conceptions of which probably present a 
truer picture than those afforded by knowledge of fact alone, 
vivid, truthful pictures, which knowledge of fact alone 
would not enable us to paint. It is employed sometimes 
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retrospectively, when the aim proposed is to bring together 
and to depict conditions which no longer surround us, to 
lead our footsteps backwards through the ages; sometimes 
prospectively, by those who would lead us forwards, who 
would 

Dip into the future far as human eye can see, 

and construct for us a vision of the days to come, and of 
conditions which are not yet existent. 

Perhaps I may be best able to illustrate my meaning if 
I contrast this creative imagination, this power to construct 
or reconstruct, with the faculty of analysis. The operation 
which I. have in my mind is tjie very opposite of analysis. 
Analysis eliminates, separates, stripy off, reduces. Analysis 
discards temporary conditions, surrounding circumstances, 
and reduces what is under examination to its simplest form. 
Analysis in Economics ‘seeks to discover the general prin¬ 
ciple by what may be called the destructive process. It 
has, I admit, a fascination of its own. 

The function of constructive imagination, on the other 
hand, is to proceed in the opposite direction. Its work is, 
by an effort of the mind, to realise and depict what is not 
present to the sight or palpable to the touch. Take history, 
for example. H&torical analysis will evolve a general law, 
common to all periods, to kU generations of nvsn, out of the 
complex conditions of a given age or ages. It will seek 
what is like. It will strip off the temporary, the accidental. 
Its work is elimination. Historical imagination, on the 
other hand, will endeavour mentally to restore the picture 
of a past age, of which the colours have faded with tima 
It will not neglect details, for details are a great part of 
life. It will endeavour to restore the special character, the 
movement and the stir, which drier annals have failed to 
preserve. 

Take, again, the sciences which deal with animal life. 
The analytic method separates nerve from muscle, bene 
from tendon, limb from limb. It endeavouA, so far as 
possible, to examine sepmtely the function and constitution 
of each vessel and member, of each component part of the 
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organism, and to isolate it from the disturbing and sym¬ 
pathetic mfluences of other parts of the frame. Analysis 
may he necessary before synthesis can he applied; hut it is 
the synthetic, the imaginative method I venture to call it, 
which, by use of the materials accumulated by analysis and 
observation, enabled Charles Darwin to undertime that 
mighty reconstructive effort which embraces the past, the 
present, and the future, of animal life upon our globe. 

Deficient imagination is often found in the moral world. 
Often you find in men an absolute incapacity to realise 
an unfamiliar situation, to grasp conditions w^iich are not 
immediately visible, to recognise fac^ which to others are 
a plain and patent element in their life. That incapacity 
springs firom a dull and« uncultivated imagination. Suppose 
this incapacity, this want of power to understand the sur¬ 
roundings by which the motives, the characters, the 
influences of men different from ourselves are determined; 
-—suppose it to characterise intellectual studies, and truth 
will suffer, knowledge will be impeded, education blighted, 
and interest lost. 

Students mky be suffering from lack of imagination 
without being conscious of their shortcoming themselves. 
They read and they criticise. Theories seem preposterous 
to them, illustrations absurd. Unable to understand the 
spirit of a time in which they do not live, or to realise 
conditions with which they are not themselves &miliar, 
they discard sound teaching, simply because they have not 
sufficient imagination to re-create in their minds the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the theory was composed, and the 
illustration adduced. 

I shall invite you to follow me presently into the field 
of Economics, where the want of prospective imagination 
has hampered the most famous writers, and the want of 
retrospective imagination has warped the views of some of 
the most distinguished critics. I shall ask you to foUow 
me in the application of imagination to other studies. But 
you will, 1 think, be better able to grasp the full import 
of the bearing of my thesis upon your own actual in¬ 
tellectual work, in the first instance, I illustrate the 
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operation of retrospective and prospective imagination in 
the domain of literature. 

Let us begin, then, hj examining to what extent the 
presence or absence of the exercise of that facult 7 which I 
have called imagination lifts or lowers the work of authors 
who attempt to reconstruct the past. Some there are 
whom you feel to be able to realise the conditions of 
vanished ages, to imagine the men and women of former 
generations, and the surroundings amidst which they 
moved, in such a manner as to convey to their readers a 
real and lifeliJce picture of the very form and body of the 
time. Others, who loak^ the like attempt, seem merely to 
have collected facts with diligenee and accuracy. The facts 
may be strung together on the thread of a fictitious story, 
but, because the life-giving breath of imagination is absent, 
the result is a handbook of antiquities and not a living 
picture of the past. Have any of you read Charicles or 
Oalhis, the works of the learned Becker ? The author was 
a man of profound research. He had studied the habits 
and customs of the Greeks and Romans. He had wide 
knowledge of what had been written as fo their dress, 
their education, and their laws. He was acquainted with 
every detail of them civic and private occupations. And 
what is the result ? He produces the furniture, but not 
the life, the outline of the picture, but not the colouring. 
Wanting in imagination, he has not the power, perhaps 
not even the wish, to reconstruct the past as a living whole. 
He puts the dry bones together, but he cannot put flesh 
upon them, or send the blood coursing through the veins. 
His accumulations are of great value no doubt, but we feel 
as we read that we are wdking in the valley of dry bones, 
and doubt, with the prophet, whether these dry bones can 
live. 

Or take a tragedy of Racine. His talent was un¬ 
doubtedly great. We are no longer in the valley of dry 
bones. His heroes live and move with a stately ^and regal 
grace, but they move in a French atmosphere. He has 
imagination, but not the historical, the retrospective im- 
agihation, which is necessaiy for the true reproduction of 
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the past. There is a French ring about the valour and 
passion of his Greeks, and Agamemnon walks with the air 
of the Grand Monarque. Goethe's Iphigenia stands, to my 
mind, on a higher level. I do not mean merely that the 
German poet has successfully adopted the outward form 
and method of Greek tragedy, but that the eternal, the 
vital part of human nature, that which is common to 
Greek and German, to classical and romantic times, speaks 
to us from his stately verse. But even here we feel no 
confidence as we follow his narrative that we are moving 
in a reconstructed past. 

But Shakespeare ? Have we net there more confidence ? 
Though he may be inaccuijite historically, though he may 
abound in anachronjsms which may call a smile from 
superior persons, do we not feel that his splendid imagina¬ 
tion has recalled to us real men and women of a long-past 
generation, and breathed into them the spirit of the time 
in which they lived ? Csesar and Anthony may dress like 
Elizabethans, but in essentials they are true Romans. To 
me, I confess, the reproduction of the spirit of the past, of 
the colouring,'the flesh and blood of older generations, has 
a peculiar fascination and a higher interest even than 
absolute historical accuracy as to facts. Here I may be 
treading on delicate ground. Is not absolute accuracy the 
first duty of the historian ? Should not the exposure of 
myths, the destruction of false stories, which have been 
handed down to us, have the first claim on our literary 
gratitude ? Alas! that I should confess it, not on mine. 

Give me a historian who, with the faculty of realising 
conditions which have passed away, can paint us a general 
picture of a period which we wish to recall Give me a 
historian who can make us feel as if the men and women 
of ancient times were moving in bodily diape before our 
eyes, surrounded by the circumstances of their own day, 
obedient to the standard of feeling and duty under whi(^ 
they were brought up, not speaking the language of to-day, 
not influehced by motives which were foreign to their time, 
—and I shall feel that he is educating me more thoroughly 
in the science of history than if he had given me any 
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{U&ount of tabulated information, any record of simple 
transactions, any acute analysis of individual characters. 
For my own part, true to this possibly heterodox creed, I 
love historical novels composed by a master hand, and 1 
believe that a great multitude of readers sin in common 
with me. 

. I believe that a large number of Scotchmen, aye! and 
of Englishmen, have gained more real insight into the 
history of their country by the aid of a joyful course of 
Walter Scott, than by the stiffer study of learned his¬ 
torians, who lack the imagination without which, in my 
humble opinion, history cannot properly be written. I will 
not go so far as to say, before an .audience of which erudite 
professors may form a part, that I haye learnt as much of 
French history from Alexandre Dumas as I have from 
professional historians, but I shall not very deeply resent 
the charge if it should be* brought against me. 

I have tried to convey to you what I mean by con¬ 
structive imagination, and I have dealt with it thus far 
from the retrospective point of view, from the point of view 
of the efforts of authors to paint us picture!? of the past. 
But other writers have undertaken a bolder task. From 
classical times downwards to the latest development of 
English and American romance, from Plato the philosopher 
to William Morris in our own day, social reformers with 
literary powers and imaginative minds have aspired to 
frame ideal states, ideal societies, and have engaged their 
constructive faculty in the description of conditions removed 
from the ordinary experience of the times in which they 
lived, and of the ages of which history holds record. I 
will not speak now of the prophetic rhapsodies of poets, 
fSrom the inspired visions of the Hebrew prophet, from 
Virgil- 

Chaater of the PoUio, glorying in the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakdess meadow, unlaborious earth and oarless sea— 

• 

to Tennyson, singer of the " Golden Year,” and of fhe dream 
of pr<^p^ in Lockdey Hall. I would invite your attention 
for the moment to the particuiar branch of literature which 
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is devoted to the construction of Utopias, the examination 
of which has much attraction for me. The various accounts 
of Utopian communities, apart from their philosophic theiir 
literary, their political interest, offer excellent materials for 
the study of various forms of imaginative labour. In no 
department of science or literature can we analyse with 
more advantage the various uses to which (xeative imagina¬ 
tion may be put. 

With the celebrated Utopias of the past many of you 
are familiar. Plato, Sir Thomas Mol's, Bacon, Harrington 
have all exercised their imaginations in the creation of an 
ideal Republic, an Utopia, an Atlantis, or an Oceana. The 
creators of these older Utopias laid their fanciful com¬ 
munities in contemporary but distant islands, or imagined 
them as having existed in their own country thousands of 
years ago. They described the ideals which existed in their 
own minds, rather than their hopes of what, by revolutionary 
changes, existing societies might ultimately become. 

On the other hand, the latest specimens of this kind of 
literature deal with the future. The polities they create 
are laid a oedtury or two hence. They are prophetical, they 
are evolutionary and revolutionary. 

The prophetic romance is indeed becoming a feature of 
the literature of to-day, but we must note that as a rule it 
is also propagandist romance. Imagination is pressed into 
the service of a zealous apostle of a particular creed. The 
creed may sometimes have but one article, the prophecy 
may be penned in illustration of a particular theory, or to 
bring home some special professional point. Such was the 
case with The Battle of BorJdng, a fine specimen of a 
forecast in which all the conditions of an imaginary war 
were graphically and realistically worked out. The writer 
of that clever sketch has had many followers, and the 
prophetic brochure has become a recognised weapon in 
the armoury of the military, the naval, the sanitary, the 
' municipal reformer. 

These'^are efforts of imagination, but they cover but a 
limited area of thought. The conditions which are brought 
to notice do not involve any violent hypothesis. Different 
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from them are the Socialist noyels, which assume the entire 
subversion of existing institutions, and portray conditions 
resulting from the establishment of Society on what we 
should call a ‘Utopian basis, though they are distinguished 
in many respects from the Utopia of More. Constructive 
imagination has certainly been called into play in their 
production; but, in most cases with which I am familiar, 
it has been a limited imagination, imagination harnessed 
to a theory and directed to work out particular results, not 
ordered to realise the natural effects which certain causes 
are likely to bnng about when all conditions of the problem 
are taken into account.* The premise of the Socialist 
Utopian writer is that all the* evil passions by which 
human nature is now marred, all sin and crime, all misery 
and unhappiness, are due to our existing institutions; and 
that if these institutions were swept away, and replaced by 
an ideal arrangement, under which the commercial system, 
the manufacturing system, the competitive system, with all 
their horrible accompaniments of money and exchange, 
buying and selling, would no longer find a place ,—every 
man and woman would be sublimely happy, incomparably 
beautiful, imperturbably virtuous, unutterably calm. Every 
human infirmity wpuld disappear with the disappearance 
of money. There is but one exception—one rift within 
the lute. William Morris admits that so Idng as the 
paflsion of love remains, the passion of jealousy would also 
survive. 

I have compared Morris’s fanciful picture ih News from 
Nowhere with the Am erican Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 
There is much that is common to both of them. The 
leading idea of both is a Society where buying and selling 
have ceased, where goods are held in common, where there 
is no individual property and no money, and therefore no 
necessity for law, and no temptation to crime. In both, 
the underly ing theory appears to be that it is the existence^ 
of our perverted social arrangements which hasjja^e men 
and women what they are. But in the constructive part 
of their work you find a fundamental difference. Bellamy 
paints a Society where the common stock of goods is 
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replenished by carefully regulated labour, and distributed 
among the individual workers according to a minute and 
elaborate system, under which tickets and orders on State 
Stores take the whole place of individual possession. Every 
man, woman, and child is part of a most complicated system, 
with a distinct place and function of their own. His Society 
represents the organisation of labour and distribution in the 
most complete form imaginable. 

Morris’s system, on the other hand, is simplicity itself, for 
there is no organisation at all. Production and consumption, 
collection and distribution, labour and the eigoyment of the 
fruits of labour are to be left to adjust themselves; and 
the author has an enviable confidence in their power to 
do so successfully. He assumes that production, free from 
all the disturbing elements of competition, free from the 
necessity of manufacturing articles which people do not 
really want, free from the drawbacks attending private 
enterprise and active commerce, will easily overtake con¬ 
sumption, and that thus supplies will be so abundant that 
everybody have their fill without stint, and no human 
wants remain unsatisfied. Every one will love labour when 
he can choose freely the work which he likes and when he 
is no longer compelled to work at all. ,The only fear which 
the writer feels is not that there would be a difficulty in 
providing tood, clothing, houses, and adornments for the 
citizens of the rural paradise into which manufacturing 
England has been converted, but that all their wants would 
be so easily &nd abundantly supplied that there might be 
a deficiency of work for them to do, a deficiency of tasks 
to satisfy their keen appetite for labour. 

Though these works of fiction are in one sense clearly 
imaginative, it seems to me that these descriptions of the 
men and women, who gracefully people the reorganised 
world, are nevertheless lacking in imagination. The con¬ 
structive faculty has been architectural, not pictorial The 
men and ^omen are nearly all alike—alike among them¬ 
selves, alike in the different hooka Naturally alike, the 
authors may say, because the endless diverrity of existing 
types is due to the artificial disturbances of our form of 
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civilisation. And yet would a true conception of the future 
of human beings represent every member of human society 
as temperate, calm, passionless, industrious, and intelligent ? 
Bellamy’s Bostonians of the year 2000 are exactly like 
Morris’s Arcadian villagers of the twenty-first century. 
Human nature is suppressed in both. Or is it I who 
am wanting in imagination ? Is it I who, saturated with 
nineteenth-century notions, am unable to construct in my 
mind the natural results of a revolution in our existing 
social organism? I think not. These novelists have 
eliminated, discarded, dropped too much. But then they 
write with a purpose. * 

I trust that none of my academic hearers have mentally 
(]^uarrelled with me because I have lingered in the realms 
of poetry and fiction. Those who have followed me closely, 
and perhaps, here and there, have read between the lines, 
will have anticipated how I should apply the operations of 
constructive imagination, as illustrated in Utopian fiction, 
to the sterner studies which are at present the business of 
your lives. The transition from such fantastic novels, from 
dreaming poets and speculative visions, to the hard problems 
of political economy, is easy and natural At first sight, as 
you pore over the pages of Adam Smith or John Stuart 
Mill, you may possibly think that you may let imagination 
lie dormant for a season. On the contrary, there is no 
branch of study where I would wish you to invoke it with 
more zeal The want of imagination in writers and critics 
has, as I ventured to hint before, often led*to profound 
misunderstandings. The present generation open such a 
book as Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. They are 
startled at some of the doctrines; more startled by the 
illustrations. They assume, accordingly, a critical attitude. 
They cannot believe that wisdom and truth can exist in 
such surroundings. Call imagination to your aid. Endeavour 
to realise the conditions of the time in which the author 
lived. Study his theories, with a full understan^ng of the 
history of those days, and you will still be charmed and 
edified by almost every page of his great work. 

And while you use your imagination in reading his 
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mtings, ^ote the imaginative power, the wonderful imagina¬ 
tive power, which he himself exhibits. I once had the 
advantage of hearing a very able critic deliver an address 
on the Wealth of Nations. “ I do not mean to say,” he 
declared, “ that Adam Smith had not a great command and 
a very great knowle(^e of history, of law, of philosophy,, 
and of almost everything that can make an accompUriied 
writer; but he had, in addition to these, this peculiar 
quality—that he had the sagacity to enter into the minds 
of mankind; and in dealing with the subjects with which 
he dealt, he had the faculty of anticipating pd foreseeing 
what they would do under certainr circumstances; and this 
has given him the powercof raising Political Economy to 
the dignity of a deductive science.” Lord Sherbrooke 
(Eobert Lowe as he was then) in those words described the 
special quality of prospective imagination. He proceeded: 
“ No doubt the attempt was made—and a noble attempt it 
was—^by Mr. Bentham, Mr. Mill, and others to raise politics 
to a like eminence. They thought they could foresee what 
particular persons, or a particular class, would do under 
certain political conjunctures, and they attempted to raise 
a demonstrative and deductive science of politics as Smith 
did a science of political economy; but I am bound to say 
that, as far as my own opinion goes, thft effort, meritorious 
and great %s it was, has failed, and the science of politics 
has stiU to be written.” Possibly other authorities may 
think that some of Adam Smith’s predictions on political 
economy have shared the fate which Mr. Lowe assigned to 
those of Mill on politics; but Mr. Lowe insisted on his 
point over and over again: “ The test of science is prevision 
or prediction, and Adam Smith appears to me in the main 
to satisfy that condition.” “ I think that Adam Smitb is 
entitled to the unique merit among all men who ever lived 
in this world of having founded a deductive and demon¬ 
strative science of human actions and conduct ” 

Yet what was one of the main bases on which Adam 
Smith’s ^edictions were founded ?—that every man would 
act according to his own interest as he understands .it. 
This was treated by Mr. Lowe as an assumption which 
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: ^perience had shown to be universally true; the discovery 
5 of this law he looked on as “ unique in mental science, and 
entitling Adam Smith to the very highest rank among 
those who have cultivated the more abstruse parts of know- 
ledga” Mif. Lowe could not imagine that this very law 
would, by many men, be held to be shaken to its very 
foundations in these later days; men who would not admit 
with him " that the principle and rules he had laid down 
have served for the guidance of mankind from Smith’s time 
to the present, and will last as long as mankind shall seek 
after truth, or busy themselves with any intellectual study 
whatever.” * , 

Mill himself took a different view of the Wealth of 
Nations. He praises Smith for what he calls his most 
characteristic quality, namely, that he invariably associates 
principles with their applications. But he proceeds to say 
that the Wealth of Nations is in many parts obsolete, and 
in all, imperfect. Mill explains that he himself is under¬ 
taking a work similar in its object and general conception 
to that of Adam Smith, but adapted to the more extended 
knowledge and improved ideas of the present age. 

“No attempt,” he considered, “had been made, since 
Adam Smith wrote, to combine his practical mode of 
treating his subjict with the increased knowledge since 
acquired of its theory; or to exhibit the econcmiical pheno¬ 
mena of society in the relation in which they stand to the 
best social ideas of the present time, as he did with such 
admirable success in reference to the philpsophy of his 
century.” 

I object strongly to the use by Mill of the word 
“ obsolete,” in relation to the Wealth of Nations. If Adam 
Smith is considered obsolete, who knows whether Mill’s 
great work itself may not before long be considered obsolete 
too ? Indeed, I have heard it whispered that that heresy 
has already been hatched. Yes; that work would be 
obsolete to those who lack the faculty which I am urging 
on you to bring to bear on all your studies. % those who 
make no attempt to reconstruct the past, to those to whom 
present conditions alone seem plausible, who cannot imagine 
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how any other order of things can have existed before, or 
he likely to exist in the future, works which deal wi& 
contemporary illustrations will alone be instructive and 
profitable. But for educational purposes, surely the pro¬ 
gressive series of attempts to explain theories and principles 
by the phenomena of successive generations is of more 
value than the study of such principles judged and tested 
by the phenomena of our own day alone. Your task in 
your studies is to revivify the apparently obsolete, and to 
realise to yourselves, if you can, the illustrations which are 
taken from a different age. A young economist has well 
expressed the system of investigatipn which bccords with 
my contention that economic theories must be judged and 
studied in rdation to the times when they were evolved. 
Mr. Ashley says in his preface to Economic History :— 

1. Political Ecouomy is not a body gf absolutely true doctrines, 
revealed to the world at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, but a ntunber of more or less valuable theories and 
generalisations. 

2. Just as the history of Society, iii spite of apparent retrogressions, 
reveals an orderly development; so tliere has been an orderly develop¬ 
ment in the history of what men have thought, and therefore in what 
they have thought concerning the economic side of life. 

3. As modem economists have taken for their assumptions con¬ 
ditions which only in modern times have beguw to exist; so earlier 
economic theories were based, consciously or unconsciously, on con¬ 
ditions then present. Hence the theories of the past must be judged 
in relation to the facts of the past, and not in relation to those of the 
present 

4. Modern economic theories are not universally true. They are 
true neither for Ihe past, when the conditions they postulate did not 
exist, nor for the future when, unless Society becomes stationary, the 
conditions will have changed. 

Mill calls the Wealth of Hations obsolete. I |ad for¬ 
gotten it; but curiously enough it was while taking a 
holiday turn at Mill that the idea struck me how intei^t- 
ing a topic would be found in an examination of old 
theories tested by new conditiona The world moves fast; 
and much ^as happened since Mill wrote which, to a dull 
understanding, might impair the value of some of his 
generalisations, and of many of his illustrationa His own 
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ipagination is often admirable. His pow^r of I'ealising 
other conditions than those under which he wrote seems to 
me most striking. But, nevertheless, the student of to-day 
will find much that in his haste he might think obsolete. 
Who could foresee forty years ago the attitude of our 
Australian Colonies on such a question as emigration. 
Eccmomists had in their minds the necessary welcome which 
young communities would give to the spare labour of the 
older hemisphere. The unwillingness of the working-classes 
in the Antipodes to allow the introduction of competing 
hands seems now a matter of course. And, here in the 
old world, such has been the revulsion of feeling on ques¬ 
tions of labour, such have h^n the changes in public 
opinion as to fundamental points Jn our social organism, 
that the student of to-day, brought up in a new atmosphere 
and fed on new principles, will open his eyes with wonder 
at what writers of an earlier period described as absolute 
unvarying lawa The assertion of altruism, as an equally 
existent force with egoism, casts so changed a light over 
the study of Economics, that before long a sustained effort 
of reconstructive imagination may become ‘requisite before 
the key to past writings will be found. 

I have shown you the capital necessity for the use of 
imagination in a Icience certainly not classified habitually 
as imaginative. Let me now examine the meed for its 
presence in another region where you would least expect 
to find it; I mean, in the sphere of the exact sciences. I 
must leave any detailed development of this part of my 
subject to those whose special studies qualify them to speak 
with authority upon it, but I hope that men of science and 
mathematicians will forgive me if I trespass for a moment 
upon t^eir domain. Mathematics may seem at first sight 
to deal Entirely with fact—fact of the barest and least 
imaginative kind. What place has imagination, my hearers 
may say, in the multiplication table, or in a proposition of 
Euclid ? I would reply, that the whole study of geometfy 
is an imaginative study. The lines with whl^ geometry 
deals are not the imperfect lines which are drawn upon the 
paper or the slate, but the ideal lines which have length 
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without breadth, and which, therefore, can exist only in the 
imagination. Ko man has ever seen or ever will see a 
circle or a square which complies with the definition of a 
circle or a square. The thing defined exists pnly in the 
imagination, and every proposition in geometry involves 
the exercise of that faculty. 

This use of the imaginative faculty is so much a part 
of our normal habits of thought, that we scarcely realise 
that our imagination is at work at all But with some of 
the higher forms of mathematics it is far otherwise. You 
may remember that a few years ago Professor Cayley, as 
President of the British Association^ revealed to the world, 
so far as the world was capable of understanding them, 
some of the mysteries, of space. I admit that my own 
imagination is bounded by the three dimensions of space 
in which we live and move, and which fashion the mental 
conceptions of most of us; but I have, therefore, the greater 
admiration for the effort of mind which enables mathe¬ 
maticians, such as Professor Cayley, to transcend those 
conditions, and to form an imaginative conception of space 
of 4 or 5 or dimensions, and for the science which 
enables them to ascertain, with absolute precision, the laws 
and conditions which would prevail in an imaginary 
universe. * 

In those • abstruse branches, too, of mathematical or 
physical science which deal with the problems of the 
ultimate constitution of matter, and of the nature and 
modm operandi of the forces which act upon it, it will 
hardly be denied that imagination is a powerful and even 
a necessary implement. When I think of your fellow- 
countryman, Sir William Thomson, engaged on atoms and 
molecules, piercing the secrets of the smallest ^titles, 
brooding over the mystic dance of ethereal vorticS^hile 
his magic wand summons elemental forces to reVlal^he 
nature of their powers to his scientific gaze, I forget the 
disciplined accuracy of the man of science, while Ic^t in ^ 
wonder at tile imaginative inspiration of the poet. 

Few of you can hope to reach such eminence as his. 
Few, perhaps, can expect even to move upon the same 
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plane of scientific inquiry. But in all phyacal research I 
am convinced that no powerful instrument, no lens, no 
microscope is more essential to your equipment than a true 
imaginative mind. 

For the connection between poetry and science I have 
the high authority of a great poet. Tennyson deeply felt 
the imaginative grandeur of science. Let him speak him¬ 
self:— 

What he those two diapes high over the sacred fotmtam, 

Taller than all the Muses, and huger than all the mountain ? 

These Jre Astronomy and Geology, terrible Muses! 

Muses! yes. Not music altne, nor poetry, nor simply 
creative art, but the colossal forms of Astronomy and 
Geology are ranged by the side of the graceful goddesses, 
and dwell on the hejght of Parnassus beside the sacred 
fountain of imaginative inspiration. 

What shall I say of other sciences ? If I were to speak 
of them at length, I should pass the limits of your patience; 
but few of them would be found able to dispense with 
iinagination. I have spoken metaphoricalfy of imagination 
clothing the skeleton of the past with flesh and blood; but 
the Palffiontologigt does more than this, not in metaphor, 
but in reality. It is his task, not from a whole skeleton, 
but, it may be, from a single bone, to re-creaflb in imagina¬ 
tion the extinct animal of myriads of years ago, and to tell 
us of his form and gait, of his habits and manner of life. 

But it is not in your studies alone tUfit I urge upon 
you the exercise of this illuminating and stimulating 
faculty. When you go forth into the world, armed with 
the intelleql^ual instruments which you have forged and 
shai^peqed during your University career, with your minds 
8 t 0 |^|^th acquired knowledge, and equipped with all the 
cavities for future accumulation, do not think that you 
can afford to discontinue its use. Its vigorous employment 
will check that intolerance which sometimes springs from 
the premature dogmatism of confident youth, sometimes 
from the fanaticism of its too enthusiastic beliefs. In¬ 
tolerance and fanaticism can more satisfactorily be restrained 
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by that wholesome imagination which vividly realises the 
thoughts and feelings of ot|ier men, than by that infusion 
of scepticism, which is one of the most pernicious drugs of 
the age. Let intolerance, which is the child of absolute 
personal conviction, be not simply checked by undermining 
that conviction through the negation of the existence of 
positive truth, but let it be softened by the habit of study¬ 
ing and realising to ourselves the counter-theories of men 
who think differently from us. 

Again, there is something worse than intolerance, cruelty. 
Conduct which assumes various forms of cruelty may he 
due not simply to innate perversity fir to a corrupt nature, 
but to an utter incapacity to understand feelings or con¬ 
ditions which are differ^t from our own. The antidote is 
such a resolute effort of constructive imagination as will 
vividly realise the effect of pain on. organisations perhaps 
more delicate than those of which we have experience. 
Imagination which enters into the feelings of others will 
increase the happiness of social life, will prevent a thousand 
asperities, will surround its possessor with that sympathy 
which he himself will exhale. 

You are going forth to various vocations, bearing with 
you varying ambitions and divers sorts of ^ifts. Some will 
become ministers of the Church, others physicians, others 
lawyers, others professors, teachers, authors, investigators— 
all of you citizens and men. Apply, I entreat you, the 
general purport of what I have said each to your in(^v:|id^ 
case. Future ^ninisters of religion, what will the use , of 
imagination be to you ? It will be the secret, qf your 
♦power over others, the spell by which you will win your 
way into the hearts of your flock. What wUyt, avail you 
to thunder words from the pulpit which will strike the 
minds of your hearers, only to rebound from them, alid will 
fail to gain an entrance through those intricate channels 
which a sympathetic imagination alone can map out for 
your gui(Unq^ ? To you, above all, the power of realising 
the thoughts and feelings of others is the highest gift you 
can possess, the best faculty you can cultivate. 

Doubtless many among you look forward to a wholastic 
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career. You will become schoolmasters, professors, teachers 
of various branches of knowledge to Various classes. If, in 
entering upon your duties, you do not vigorously apply 
your imaginative faculties, you will be no better than mere 
machines, pouring out knowledge but not pouring it in. 
How much talent, how much research, how much splendid 
work has been wasted, because it is carelessly poured over 
the side of the vessel which it was intended to fill! No depth 
of learning, no fluency of speech will rescue the teacher from 
much barren work, if he lacks the capacity to place himself 
in touch with those whom he desires to instruct. And how 
can that magic bond Ue established except by the power to 
understand and feel that to which imagination must be our 
guide. Do you think that experience will act as a sub¬ 
stitute ? Scarcely; though doubtless it renders invaluable 
help. But so infinite are the diversities of the human 
organism, that the necessity for sympathetic insight can 
never be replaced. 

That is the one side, but do not forget the other. You 
must not only have this sympathetic insight yourselves, 
but you must aim at rousing the imaginations of your 
pupils; and that not only because, as I have endeavoured 
to show to-day, ]y) is a faculty which will be of the highest 
value to them in study and in life, but also because it is 
through the imagination of the pupil that fou may bring 
interest and fascination into the weary round of tasks. 

i|ifinitely dull is geography as a study of names and 
nutnbers and outlines; how thrilling when^n the wings of 
imagination the learner is transported to the splendour and 
gloom of tropical forests, or to the palms and temples of 
the South, x- But I resist the temptation to expand this 
topic, lest I should be led to stray from my theme of 
to-day, which is the uses to which imagination may be put, 
into the kindred theme of its cultivation, the subject of a 
former address. 

I need not follow out the application of^y theories to 
all the professions which you are likely to enter. I must 
leave something to your—imaginationa Let me simply 
declare that I cannot conceive the vocation, however simple. 
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however humdrum, however tied down to the dullest prose 
of life, which does not afPord ample scope for the exercise 
of that bright faculty, on the virtues of which I hope 
that you will not think that I have dilated with undue 
enthusiasm. Still, I cannot part from my subject, or from 
you, without having said something on its special use to 
every one of you as citizens and men. In these days none 
of you can escape from some responsibility in helping to 
shape the destinies of your country, and in influencing that 
ciUTent of changes in our social system which is sweeping 
along with a quickening course. Large issues of State 
policy or of social economy ^11, sooil after the student is 
metamorphosed into the voter, be submitted to you in the 
discharge of your duties as citizens. On these questions 
above all exercise your faculty of transporting yourselves 
mentally to the point of view of youy opponents; on these 
questions above all bring a trained prospective imagination 
to bear. In the conflicts of classes, in the struggles of 
parties, the habit and the power of realising the standpoint 
of both sides is scarcely less important for the success of 
any cause of which you may be the champions than thf 
firm belief in the truth of your own convictions. 

And, with regard to questions of Stat% let your minds 
not concentrate them^lves too much on the circumstances 
of the momdht. Carry them forward to the future. 
En(|eavour mentally to realise the conditions under which 
the changes submitted to your judgment will have to wprk 
themselves out.* I admit the extreme complexity of the 
task. Who can foresee with any degree of regulated 
accuracy the play even of the simpler forces of Kature 
under the slightest change of conditions ? The slaughter 
of insignificant animals, a check to the activity of the 
tmiest carriers of Nature’s fertilising dusts, may have 
far-reaching effect on the produce of vast ^eas of cultivate 
soil. Do you remember an instance of a very curious 
character which was adduced by Darwin ? The fertilisation 
of plants can m some cases oqly be effected by a particular 
species of insect. Bumble-bees are necessary in order to 
enable red dnver to produce seed. Field-mice are the 16^ 
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of bumble 4)668, and destroy their nests underneath the 
ground. Cat8 are the enemies of field-mice, and thus, if 
eats should be decimated, either in consequence of penal 
taxation, often pressed upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
^r by any other scourge, there would be such an increase in 
the number of field-mice that bumble-bees would be ex¬ 
terminated, and fields of clover would lie in barren hopeless¬ 
ness, unable to produce a future crop. Or, again, are you 
acquainted with the result of the well-meant but ill-con¬ 
sidered introduction of the rabbit to our Australian Colonies ? 
The gift became a curse under the changed conditions of 
animal and vegetable aifd human life at the antipodes, and 
no parallel to a Hares and Rabmts BiU would serve to keep 
down the terrible pest. So again ii the vegetable world, 
the consequences of a single act can often not be gauged 
except by imaginative foresight. The man who carried 
watercresses to New Zealand had not read Jiick and the, 
Beanstalk. Wallace tells us how this humble and tasty 
weed, transplanted to its new home, sheds its appetising 
qualities, and, growing with rampant vigour under changed 
conditions of climate and soil, forms stems twelve feet long, 
and blocks mighty rivers, instead of filling the baskets of the 
industrious hawker.^ And if the fates of the lower animals, 
and of” flowers and plants, with their simpler organisms 
acting under simpler laws, present such astoftnding and 
unexpected changes when transfen*ed to new conditions; if 
it is difficult to discern the end of the chain of causation 
which is set in motion by some apparently siAple and self- 
contained change, what forethought, what careful prospective 
imagination, what effort to realise future possibilities must 
we not summqn to our aid, when we have to deal with 
complex, incalculable, powerful man — man, swayed by a 
thou^nd diversities of motive; man, whose passionate organ¬ 
ism science can scarcely classify; man, who is master not only 
of his own fate, but of numberless forces of Nature I Nay, 
more; if the probable action of a single man under changed 
conditions is a problem of the most complex kin^, what shall 
we say of the complexity of the problem when we have to 
deal vkth men in the mass 1 
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Yet problems dealing with men in the liftiss will in-' 
evitably be submitted to your judgment as citizens. You ' 
will not be able to solve them by the easy processes of the 
Utopian novelist. You will not be able, like them, ti, 
elir^nate all human passions. Passions will not have beenl 
suppressed in your time. It will not be safe to rest the'' 
laws whiehyou may be called on to enact on the assumption 
of supernatural and unattainable goodness. Progress, we 
hope and know there will be; but human infirmities will 
not have disappeared in your generation. You will still be 
bound to remember the teachings of Nature, and to reckon 
with a natural, though most»conl]plex, sequence of causes 
and effects. Let us put away from our thoughts present 
controversies, which, before the students of to-day enter the 
poUing-booth as responsible householders, may possibly have 
been settled one way or another. Think of questions which 
the future may bring forth. I submit simply two or three 
illustrations; your own ingenuity will suggest many others. 
Fancy a question as to transplanting the sober growth of 
some British institution, the product of this temperate zone, 
to some tropical clime, to some more forcing soil. Eemen|ber 
the watdrcresses. I^et your imagination rea|i8e in timfi how 
changes in conditions modify and falsify expected results. 
Or, fancy problems afiecting the relations of some ^arts of 
the commuhity to others. Fancy proposals by which the 
^termination or the paralysis of some genus or species of the 
human social family might be brought about. Rpn^ember 
the sudden Barrenness of the field of clover, the result of 
suppression of the carriers of Nature’s fertilising dusts. 

Questions of labour will be always with yoii, however 
the controversies of the day may end. Bear in mind the 
serious consequences which may ensue to the wellbeing of 
the vast organisation on which the prosperity of the people, 
rests, by any miscalculation of the effects resulting from the 
neglect of some apparently insignificant cause. On all such 
issues, aye, and on all the problems.^ which a governing 
people sucli^s ours'has to solve, the faculty of imaginatiye 
foresight will 1>e your most faithful guide. You will hot 
neglect the lessons of historical experience, but you will test 
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Ithoae lesaoDft and correct them, and amplify them, by the 
exercise of what I ask you to consider as one of the most 
precious faculties which Providence has implanted in the 
mman breast)—the faculty of wise, sympathetic, disciplined, 
jproBpective imagination. 
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Mr. Principal, Ladies and Gentlemen —“ Welcome ever 
smiles,—Farewell goes out sighing ”; and our meeting to> 
day, occurring* as it does, more than half-way through my«<i 
term of office, is tinged with the sentiments of your welcome 
and of my farewell. You are aware of the circumstances, 
widely removed from indifference on my jmrt, which delayed 
my coming to tender, as I do now, my most grateful thanks 
for your placing me where 1 stand. He would be, indeed, 
insensible who did not appreciate the rare and most excel¬ 
lent quality of this honour; and the standard is stamped 
with the great names of ray predecessors. A pious tradi¬ 
tion of the University, indeed, asserts, for tha chastening of 
theipride of successive Eectors, that personal merit is not 
the sole consideration that determines the choice of the 
electorate. Yet, stch is the waywardness of the human 
mind that reflection does not always abate |jhe pleasure 
of the elected,—^which is further enhanced by the ever- 
increasing generosity and friendliness of your contests. Nor 
can I bt forgetful that it is my gracious fortune to be the 
first Beqlior elected by a constituency not confined to the 
darker sex. Addressing the whole body of undergraduates, 

I ask ^hem to accept my hearty thanks and faithful service. 

Among the many things which appeal to the imagina¬ 
tion on a day l^e this, some are of salient interest. This 
is a Scottish J^^fllversity; many of its traditions are national, 
and some are local. But King James’s College of Edin¬ 
burgh has now, in the fuln^ of* time and without ceasing 
to retain, in |ull resonance, the note of patrio^m, become, 
in the highest degree, cosmopolitan. A rackety of our 
student# ^i^drawn from England, Ireland, Australasia,. 
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Canada, and India,—while, on the other hanid, no local 
partiality has prevented our chairs being filled by the best 
of the distinguished men, of all seats of learning, who have 
desired them. I do not know how this may strike others,— 
to my thinking it is another illustration of what we have 
learned in the more familiar experience of the Scot abroad. 
From the patriotic point of view, it teaches, once more, that 
the true ambition of Scotland is not to be satisfied with a 
commerce of the mind that is limited to our own land. It 
constitutes the body of undergraduates a living appeal to 
the imperial -sentiment of the community in which they 
live; and it makes their confidence additiouaily honourable 
to those who gain it. Nor let the welcome which we give 
to those of whom I have spoken exhaust the thoughts to' 
which they give rise. If, with sober pride, we may’ believe 
that the training of this University attracts men from afar, 
let us not forget that prestige must never be slept on. The 
credit of all colleges incessantly fluctuates, and is only 
maintained by achievement and prowess. 

In this last remark I hope no one will catch a didactic 
tone; for I have not, in virtue of my office, any licence to 
teach, and.still less to lecture. The motive of the observa¬ 
tion was widely different. There is on foot, as you know, a 
movement for encouraging research by enabling picked men, 
who have ghown scientific insight, to stay a while in the 
University and prosecute investigation, instead of at once 
entering medical practice. Can I be wrong in saying that 
this is a sch^e most worthy of trial, and that its success 
would be fruitful of gain to the University as well as to 
knowledge ? Looking, in the meantime, to the prosperity 
of the University, we need not merely the very best 
machinery for acquiring the very best skill in all the pro¬ 
fessions,—but here, as everywhere, it is the. forward policy, 
the shining feat, that captivate mankind^ Of the fair 
blossom of original discovery our University has never 
been destitute and is now justly proud, especially consider¬ 
ing the slender encouragement such work commands. The 
newspapers show us that many wealthy Scotsmen die. 
desiring to do something for education, o^ for-Scotland, or 
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for Edinburgh, or for all combined. Is it too much to hope 
that, departing, for once, from the humdrum of educational 
endowments, some wiU be found to link their names, in im¬ 
perishable honour, with the scientific future of their country ? 

I have followed to a very practical conclusion one of 
the thoughts suggested by thf ai^dience which I have the 
honour to address ^ may I now;:Tirooeed to say something, 
which fortunately^ needs no such sequel, suggested by the 
place in which we meet ? 

This is, I suppose, the last great function of our Uni¬ 
versity whiqh will take place in a hired room. Hitherto 
our Alma Mater, on those occasions on which she assembles 
her children around her, has flitted about the city from one 
publi(^ hall to another, homeless and vagrant. The signal 
generosity of an individual is about to remove that reproach; 
and although it has not been given to me, as your Rector, 
to enter the promised land, I have had glimpses of it. 
Within that stately pile,^ the eyes of generations of Uni¬ 
versity men in the future, when they scan the highest 
splendours of the lofty dome, will rest on these words,— 
graven there’ as the first and last lesson to be learned,— 
“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get Wisdom: 
and with all thy getting get Understanding.” Other good 
gifts the University has to bestow, but this is the gift of 
her right hand It is not professional skill,* nor scientific 
knowledge, nor literary accomplishment, although all are 
instruments towards its attainment. It is the balanced 
mind, the candid disposition, the educated wiew, that per¬ 
ceives the relations of things, that is alive to analogies and 
not innocent of irony, that does not expect to find all things 
in categories, and all black or white, that is reverent to what 
is great and disaffected to what is smug. Not in mental 
acquisition, but in mental habit,.is wisdom found. Nor is,the 
wisdom that comes of education a mere substitute for, or im¬ 
provement on, shrewdness or sagacity. No doubt, mother-wit 
will carry a man far; and, often, breeding stands him in good 
stead But no natural gifts stand in place ef the qualities 
that come of liberal studies, or can enrich the mind as they do. 

* ♦ I Th«M*EwanHall. 
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Nor, again, is &ch wisdom reserved only foB those of 
shining parts or great erudition. Very moderate powers, 
so they include that of taking pains, will suffice to furnish 
and illumine the mind, and raise a man intellectiaally above 
his stronger fellowa And to some, who are very far from 
being deeply learned, there comes that feeling for what is 
sound and strong and fine, in literature and in thought, 
which enfranchises them as citizens of this world-wide 
republic. 

It would, of course, be highly absurd to pretend either 
that every University man carries away this gopd gift with 
his diploma, or that it is confined tocUniversity men. The 
contrary is notoriously the frnt. But not the less is the 
University the nursing mother of culture, and not thg less 
are her sons its champions. 

The word culture once fell into some disrepute from 
being identified with what is precious, elegant, anil dis¬ 
dainful In its pristine meaning, culture is made of sterner 
stuff. Appreciation of form and love of the beautiful are 
among its essential ingredients; but the crown and flower 
of all education Is intellectual magnanimity. Hence it is 
that, in the choice of studies, wise men, if their leisure Ife 
small, will go to the main streams of thought and action. 
However interesting may be the byways of history, the 
curiosities of '^literature, and the eccentricities of criticism, 
it is not there that magnanimity will be learned. After 
reading the history of some small country, the controversies 
of some small sect, or the books of some small writer, one 
turns away to richer sources for relief and inspiration. 

0 for the sonorous voice of many waters I for chords which 
have vibrated in unnumbered hearts! for the words of great 
men and the fortunes of great nations! Let those who have 
time explore the barren annals of tyrants and rebels, which 
begin and end in nothing,—^be sure at least to 8|^d by 
Burke’s side when he unfolds the tale of undone kings and^, 
wasted provinces, and suffiises it with the glow of his heroic 
indignation; c& when, with America for his text, he founds 
British statesmanship on the largest equity; or when, glaring 
on anarchy, he inspires modern politics with the whole 
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gamut of imman thought and passion. ’ Let others, on the 
plea of nearness to our own time and place, be particular to 
familiarise themselves with the views of people very like 
themselves,T-be content to hear first what Sainte-Beuve has 
to say of Bossuet and the noble admiration of Gibbon for 
Tacitus. Let who may exalt the memory of local heroes 
and frequent the shrines of out-of-the-way saints,—let your 
eyes follow the helmets of Caesar and of Clive; may your 
voices be attuned to the song of her whom all generations 
have called blessed. 

Now I do not propose to offer to you anything by way 
of exhortation on the asrail of culture to individual happi¬ 
ness. That way lies perfection; but the word perfection is 
£igh-flown and absolute, and it opens a chapter too long 
and too high. I have thought that I might address you 
more usefully, according to the measure of my knowledge, if 
I said*! few frank words about the public value and public 
duties of disciplined intellect. 

If I have at all rightly sketched the qualities of the 
educated mind, its capacities for the comprehension and 
furtherance of national interests stand appa^nt. The great- 
nfes of those interests—their complexity—the mingling of 
the most intricate material concerns with the subtlest 
spiritual movements—the conflict, and still more the blend¬ 
ing, of old and new—^the action and reaction ‘between our 
own country, its colonies, and foreign lands,—all this 
requires clear and reverent insight. To this vast fabric the 
“ practical man ” whips him out and gaily applies the foot- 
rule of hisi’personal experience. But it is as true now as in 
the days of Bacon, that, while “expert men can execute 
and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one,” yet “the 
general counsels and the plots and the marshalling of affairs 
come best from those that are learned.” Many things are 
transient and characteristic of only some forms of govern¬ 
ment ; tnis is permanent and universal In proportion as 
the mind of a country is drivMi away, or withdraws, from 
interesting itself in the State and serving the State, that 
rx)untry is weakened, and human prograss is stunted. 

No one, indeid, is so frankly obscurantist as, in terms, to 
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deny that a man is the better for being highly ec^cated, or, 
in terms, to assert that affairs of State are best disposed on 
narrow grounds. Whatever any one may say in his heart, 
no one says in so many words that thought and, knowledge 
are less well adapted to statecraft than half-knowledge and 
inaccurate thinking. What is said is rather that, for the 
practical affairs of life, and particularly of politics, education 
is apt to bring a certain detachment from the interests and 
sympathies of common people, and that, although the bond 
of union among educated people is ennobling, it not the less 
constitutes them a class. This is partly true; the truth, 
although relatively a small one, is w^rth being remembered 
by way of admonition, and it^affects what I have yet to say. 
The treasure, of course„is in earthen vessels; but, not the 
less, is its price above rubies. 

The true answer, however, to the objection lies deeper. 
Of the mental habit which I descrit)e as that of culftire, it 
is a characteristic not to overrate education itself. The 
tendency to do so arises from an incomplete view of the 
panorama of life,—a blindness to all but those mechanical 
powers which gftnd out uniform results. Individual edu¬ 
cation—the education of school, or of school and college 
combined—is strong; but other things are stronger,—race, 
character, religion, sentiment, interest in tlfie past, loyalty to 
pOTSons, knowledge of the world, business capacity,—^above 
all, the vast accumulated funds of wisdom and guidance 
which are covered by the invidious term prejudice and the 
august name authority. The appreciation of these ele¬ 
ments, and especially of their due weight in • civilised 
community, is a sure criterion of cultivated intelligence. 

On the other hand, it is coming to be a note of deficient 
cultivation to have an unintelligent and inordinate affection 
for education, and a vast disposition to fuss over its 
apparatus. Of all the wheels at this moment revolving in 
Great Britain, the educational wheel carries the largest 
freight of uninvited flies, although no reliable calculations 
ascribe any increased velocity to their buzzing. One of the 
immense pleasures of speaking to my present audience in 
praise of education is that there is not theisemotest chance 
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of any maiadroit amateur “ educationist ” returning thanks 
fot the cause. But it seemed not unnecessary to clear out 
of the way the idea that one of the most illiberal of errors 
m characteristic of culture, before speaking of the proper 
influence of educated intellect in the State. 

I^t me say at once that what I invite you to consider 
is not matter of right or privilege; and, in such discourse, 
it is before all things necessary to purge the mind of arro¬ 
gance. I speak of the interests not of the few but of the 
many. That the intellect of the country ought, in the 
country’s interest, to exercise a guiding influence in its 
affairs, is a proposition widely different from a claim that, 
by artificial enactment, a prepqpderant voice should be given 
to what are called the educated olasses. The "educated 
classes” are not coextensive with the whole company of 
thinkipg men. They are at once wider and narrower. An 
excee^ngly mixed multitude come within that flattering 
designation “the educated classes”; and the most com¬ 
prehensive charity will not ascribe to all of these the 
mental habit which I have endeavoured to describe. Nor 
would the political apotheosis of some sublflnated essence of 
tfle educated classes fare better. A former Rector of this 
University once gsked if the country would tolerate the 
Athenaeum Club for a Second Chamber of Legislature. At 
tbb risk of incurring the discipline of the Committee of the 
Club, I answer emphatically, No. The reason is obvious. 
Isolate, by a stroke of the pen, any set of men you please, 
on any principle you please, and, to the extent of their isola¬ 
tion, you disable them. Choose your lawgivers on the sole 
ground of accomplishment in literature and science, and 
you make an experiment predestined—probably in any 
country, most certainly in this—to ludicrous failure. Above 
all, select any body of men for rule on the express ground 
of intellectual superiority, and they will be intolerably 
unpopular. All such mechanical contrivances are of the 
day before yesterday, and, if set up to-night, would vanish 
beW to-morrow’s sun. • 

Diametrically opposite to such courses lie those ambi¬ 
tions for the mind of the country with which I sympathise,— 
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not in isolation but in fosion. It seems to me Uiat, in the 
State and in society, the future largely depends on the 
extent to which those who think and who know accept 
the conditions of British democracy and contribute their 
thought and knowledge accordingly. To exercise a formal 
arbitrament is not the function in national life which in 
these days is appointed for the educated; it is in their 
quality of citizens that they must seek to influence events. 
The rule of the game now is that each man starts by having 
a vote; but it is no corollary of that rule that the able man 
shall have no more influence than the other. All start fair; 
but the law of nature is that the best man has most say in 
the end. What Gautier called la stupidiU dgaiitairs is no 
condition of British democracy; for freedom expels Equality, 
which is merely Privilege with a red cap on. 

In urging the duty of educated men, I speak not alone 
of active participation in politics, for more indirect and 
subtle agencies are at least as potent. But what is required 
is that, in all available ways, the light of knowledge shall 
be turned on the path of this self-governing people, and the 
best aid given 1^ the best minds. Every man’s life has its 
patriotic side; and his responsibility is not lightened, bftt 
increased, by the degree of his mental eqi^pment. There is 
due to the State a tribute, or excise, out of cultivated in¬ 
tellect ; and at present I doubt if the State gets its due. 

I speak thus because I have, as every one in this country 
is bound to have, an immense desire for the success of the 
system of popular government now established among ua 
That success must depend on the prevalence of reason in its 
counsek Now, nothing that I have read in the history of 
the world implies that British householders need be hostile 
to reason or disinclined to avail themselves of the best- 
informed guides. All the historical parallels which are sup-. 
posed to support the opposite conclusion are, when examined, 
completely irrelevant. That conclusion is, in fact, derived 
in the main from certain commonplaces about aristobraoy 
and democracy as two hostile and mutually exclusive 
systems. Those saws, coming from classical sources, and 
therefore assumed to contain the beginning and end of 
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wisdom, ^nd to be indiscriminately applicable, contented 
the speculation of generations which had little direct intei’est 
in the question; and the impression thus created received 
confirmatipn in more recent times from the work of De 
Tocquevilla De Tocqueville passed in his day for the 
French equivalent of a Whig, and his conclusions are in 
some regards favourable to democracy; but, so far as con¬ 
cerns the deeper question of the relations of intellectual life 
to popular government, his opinions are most depressing. 
I must be pardoned, however, for saying that the philo¬ 
sophical tone and magisterial style of this celebrated writer 
have invested his boqk with more authority than can fairly 
be claimed for its substance. Those parts of the work which 
are of general application are largely in the air—a rather 
serious fault in political discussion. They consist, to a 
great extent, of the authoritative reproduction of old-world 
abstractions, which can only be universally true if experience 
has shown that climate, race, tradition, and social custom 
make no difference in the working of forms of government. 
They certainly furnish no legitimate ground for concluding 
or assuming that in Great Britain in the nineteenth and 
•twentieth centuries the people will not be led by its best 
thought, provided only it get the oifer of it. 

The contrary opinion, the pessimist view, has at least 
the merit of simplicity. The many, it is said, are ignorant, 
poor, and selfish, and will overbear the men of light. All 
this I think highly fallacious. It assumes either that 
society is wholly disorganised or that the gift of the suffrage 
has a disorganising effect, which turns the voters into a set 
of unconnected units. It assumes, in another view, that 
there is an eternal pitched battle going on between classes 
on class subjects. AR this is flagrantly contrary to the 
fact. Society is fairly well organised, and the suffrage does 
not act as a solvent of society. The political conflicts of 
this country have seldom been class questions, and never 
were less so than they are at present; and this is the more 
striking because the people mainly concprned decline to 
fight, although cordially invited by third parties to do it. 
Not merely does the battle shift, but good generals, when 
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they see a fight impending, can often choose their own 
ground, and ought at all events never to let the enemy 
chooK it. 

Again, the pessimists assume that poor people will get 
their thinking done for them, and will always run to the 
demagogue to do it. The first part of this proposition is 
an ungracious way of stating the necessary condition of all 
popular government; the second depends entirely on the 
presence or absence of educated men at the post of duty, 
—and the pessimist assumes their absence. Among our 
national gods the demagogue seems to me a greatly over< 
rated bogey. Give him a monopoly, |nd there is, of course, 
nobody like him; and, if he has a monopoly, who is to 
blame ? Who but the wise and learned and cultured, who, 
without any valid ground for believing so, proclaim the 
game of reason to be up ? No one has any inherent pre¬ 
ference for bad sense to good sense; find even the taste for 
, bad speaking is entirely an acquired one. Of course I do 
not mean that if pure intellect, personified, let us say, in 
some biologist, or, for that matter of it, some jurist, were to 
walk out of his study into the East End of London, and Uft 
up his testimony in favour of abstract reason, all woulch 
listen and none scoff; but then we must not take for 
granted that he is a good speaker, and hi# methods might 
even suggest a.doubt of his good sense. 

Another objection which I take to the pessimist theory 
relates to a most interesting phase of modem life. It is, 
I think, contra^gr to the fact to say that the individual 
withers, as the world grows more and more; and our great 
poet put the words in the mouth of a misanthrope (whose 
notions on the'more, familiar subject of marriage have not 
hitherto passed for gospel). The market may have gone 
down for many things; but personal prowess is never at a 
discount. And, of all kinds of virtue, what goes farthest 
now is exactly what has gone farthest from the beginning 
of time—^Boldness, Boldness, always Boldnesa I use the 
term in its mogb sterling sense, the power of staying, as 
well as the power of striking, the power of never min^Eng 
what people think, if you are in the right. The timidities 
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jof a not vejy distant age, and certain conventions produced 
by those timidities, for long muffled the voice of discussion 
and created a reserve about many truths which are of the 
essence of national life. It is one of the reassuring signs of 
the times that plain speaking and courage are increasingly 
popular. 

I have used the general and, I hope, not too invidious 
term, pessimist, to describe the desponding and disaffected 
tone about popular government which is possibly not un¬ 
known in University circles, and which unquestionably 
tends to deprive the State of what is its due. Those im¬ 
pressions or assumption! are frequently latent or inarticu¬ 
late ; but they have been plainly expressed in the writings 
of two publicists of the highest fapae—Sir Henry Maine 
and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. I mention their honoured 
names because any doctrine advanced in their writings is 
seen at its best; and wh&t they have said in this sense 
seems open to every objection which I have stated. It may 
not be impertinent to add that, although what Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen has written is unmistakable in its import 
and still more in its tone, yet those passages in Liberty, 
Efttcdity, Frat&rnity form rather an excursion from the 
main argument, and in no way affect the general soundness 
of what, to my thinking, is one of the best books ever 
written. • 

I suggest, then, that it is the duty of men of culture to 
take more part than they do at present in current affairs. 
To say that they ought to claim their proper place would 
be an extremely crude way of putting things. They ought 
not to claim it, but to take it. But they will only get it 
if they realise the condition, the very natural and quite 
tolerable condition, of popular government, and more or less 
of all government,—If thou wilt be a servant unto this 
people this day, and wilt serve them, and answer them, and 
speak good words to them, then they will be thy servants 
for ever.” 

But it is not alone in the discussion a»d decision of 
specific questions, as they arise, that educated men may find 
useful scope for their powers. What is still more needed 
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is the creation of a better-informed, more libei;]^!, and more 
steady public opinion, on political and social questions 
generally. Were this attained, specific problems would not 
so often find large sections of the people unprepared for 
their consideration. At present many things start up, drift 
about, and get settled anyhow, when events might be 
moulded and developed beforehand, if pains and brains 
were applied to them. 

One might give illustrations &om the past and the 
irretrievable; I would rather take the instance of a set of 
questions which are of the present and of the near future. 
It is surely most desirable that the subject of Socialism 
should be studied and understood now, before it has got 
mixed up with party pplitics. It is an extremely interesting 
study, and has been admirably elucidated from this Uni¬ 
versity. Yet it scarcely appears that at present much 
trouble is being taken by educatetf people generally to form 
an accurate apprehension of the set of problems which fall 
under the name. Of all subjects. Socialism must be studied 
to be understood in its practical proposals and ultimate 
consequences; "and once these are realised, it is seen how 
essentially Collectivism differs from a mere limitation*^ of 
the old principle of laissez-faire. Ye{ many well-inten¬ 
tioned people, informed only about the excellent motives of 
the authors«of a system which is nothing if not practical, 
entirely forget Dr. Johnson’s admonition to Boswell on the 
important article of Freewill and FTecessity. In the present 
day there is guch a vast amount of intellectual soft stuff, 
such a zeal to hold candles to every spirit, dark or bright, 
all at the same time, that the hard-hearted recommenda¬ 
tion to study the subject must mark me out as ultimately 
destined to the lamp-post. Yet, in extenuation, let it be 
said that one of the incidental advantages of such reading 
is that it compels the thoughts to turn to that gaunt figure 
of poverty whose shadow darkens the land, and must in¬ 
crease a man’s desire, to help, according to the measure of 
his powers, towards sound means of mitigation. It will 
suggest also, perhaps, that the limits of State action aro eet 
by no inflexible rule by one generation for another. It 
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will, above^,all, inspire that kind of respect, which is akin 
to amazement, for the boldness of this conception of a new 
idtel on which to fix the hopes of our race—a State, in 
which man shall live by bread alone; in which, once for all, 
the human soul shall be given in exchange for rations;—a 
State, of which slavery is not merely an institution but the 
«orner-8tone; and in which the gates of intellectual freedom 
are shut for ever on mankind. 

I have spoken of remedies for social dangers; and this 
opens another great sphere of intellectual activity. Can it 
be said that those problems are at present being thought 
out with that fuU devotion of the better mind of the country 
which the subject demands ? J. speak not of statesmen but 
of educated society generally. One, of our current fatuities 
is that these things are for statesmen. Of course they are. 
But what is to come of the combination of over-driven, 
over-competing statesmen with an apathetic, unoriginative, 
educated class—what but the thiijg which we see, that 
statesmen will go further and the country will fare worse ? 
In truth, I hardly think that the strategic importance of 
such questions is sufficiently realised by* those who are 
ilterested in intellectual supremacy. In that interest it is 
indispensable that the strongholds of obscurantism should 
be sapped; and in this aggressive war the friends of in¬ 
tellectual light and of moral elevation fight*side by side. 
The sulky, envious, and darkened spirit is the chosen home 
of obscurantism, and it is very largely the product of bad 
dwellings and bad health,—of bad and toe little food, of 
bad and too much drink. 

Now, very likely, philanthropy ought to be sufficiently 
potent to reduce such evils. But it is not; it can supply 
a certain head of steam, but very little machinery. Indeed, 
if the truth be told, Altruism in politics is but a broken 
reed to lean on. A clever man has very recently spun, in 
its honour, ingenious tales, in which he has sought to glorify 
wfiftnTn'n d by ascribing to successive governing classes a 
maudlin and pusillanimous dereliction of pgwer; but good 
is sufficiently vindicated by the contradiction given 
%o such theories by the most palpable facts of the day. 
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larger and more truly philanthropic view jvill regard 
the interest of the community as a whole; a stronger if A 
less fiery zeal will seek to abate the degrading influences 
which afihct the poor, in order that a freer course may be 
had for the growth and elevation of national life. Hence 
it is that the humblest and most mundane improvements in 
hearth and home all have their place in the war against the 
foes of intellectual rule. 

In speaking of aggressive measures, let me remind you 
that the advance of applied science and of invention cannot 
rely upon being unimpeded in an unenlightened community. 
Mechanical inventions which displace labour are never 
popular; and protective legislation, in the wider sense of 
the term, is not confined to aristocratic government. As 
already indicated, various of the evils ascribed to democratic 
institutions do not seem to me to be proved by experience 
or sound political insight; but here the danger is not 
visionary. The safeguards are to be found not merely 
in the spread of the less complicated truths of political 
economy, but also in an increased interest in scientific facts 
and ideas themselves. ITo one will imagine that I mean 
that those subjects are to be crammed into a school cour^. 
It is the adult understanding that has to be reached; and 
it is not by direct or universal instruction that these 
notions will he instilled into the popular mind. If these 
ideas are current in society, using the term in its widest, 
sense, it is surprising how quickly they reach comparatively 
poor people. But the impulse must be given from the best 
minds; and with them the duty lies. 

There are, and will always be, questions in which reason 
fights at an enormous disadvantage against cupidity and 
credulity; and even the most unsound arffumentum ad 
crumenam is bad to beat But if a man comes to have. 
more interests in life than one,—if other ideas are pre¬ 
sented to him which attract him and divert him,—the 
strain is greatly lessened. It would be difficult to overrate 
the good whi|gh has been done to great masses of the 
British people in this direction, almost single-handed, by 
sport. And one of the chief duties of educated people t#! 
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their poorej fellows is to reproduce and make common to' 
them!, so far as may be, those things, of all and of what¬ 
soever kinds, which enlarge the scope of human action and 
enhance the elevation of the human souL Literature, Music, 
and Painting should be sent out, as it were, to fight their 
own battle — the battle of civilisation. Doubtless the 
change, which is already proceeding, will work gradually 
and slowly downwards. But a sweeter, more cheerful, 
more amusing life would mould and dispose the popular 
mind to the accomplishment of a higher and yet higher 
national destiny. 

Haply, thS river of Time— 

As it grows, as the^towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream— 

May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

• 

And now I anticipate one criticism of what I have 
advanced. It will be said that the performance of what I 
describe as the part of educated men in the State, depends 
the prevalence of a high standard of public spirit. To 
that I assent. Why should there not be such a standard ? 
And if, to the attainment of it, some further effort be 
required,—where better, and to whom, can an appeal for 
such effort be made than here and to you ? 

I have a right to address you, undergraduate members 
of this great University, as children of the light and children 
of the day. I do not ask you to rise to heroics; and I 
should be sorry to see educated men take themselves too 
seriously. The ghastly spectre of the prig should rise, on 
every academic gaudy day, to remind us that nothing will 
do without the saving salt of good sense, and that the 
Appointed rulers of the world are men of the world. But, 
well within the bounds of sane conduct, there is ample 
scope for all to do their part by their country. It is an 
•extremely prevalent and far-reaching belief there exist 
some impalpable but irresistible currents of destiny, which 
'have practically no relation at all to individual energy, and 
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will certainly overbear it. Without entering q;i this vasb 
subject, it is enough for present purposes to say, that meA 
are apt to forget the frequency with which these currents 
can be and are exaggerated in popular imagination, and can 
be and are in fact deflected. The propensity to generalise 
may profitably be corrected by regard to the complete and 
total disappearance of theories about the larger interests of 
nations, about peace and war, and about colonies, which, a 
few decades ago, were regarded as the last cry of progress. 
Or, if a wider scope of observation be preferred, I am all in 
favour of increased attention being given to those numerous 
historical events of crucial importange in which the tide of 
some tendency has been turqed, in which nations have been 
saved or re-created, by )}he illustrious virtue of individuals. 
The,-annal8 of such virtue come down to the present day, 
and the latest hours of the present day. And the igno¬ 
minious paradox that, as the consummation of progress, this 
empire is destined to^be governed by ignorance, ought to 
nerve educated men to bring about its refutation. 

In what has been said I hope it has been made clear 
that the personal possession of culture is the condition upon 
which alone the service of which I speak can be rendered 
to the State. I seek, therefore, not to divert your attention 
from those stadies to which your time is at present pledged, 
but rather to suggest another and a nobler reason for their 
strenuous prosecution. To some of you, in after-life, from 
lack of opportimity or from different dispositions, there may 
not arise the occasion for directly affecting public affairs. 
Be it so. But do not, on that account, lose sight of th& 
State and the ambiguous problems of political progress, a» 
outside the ambit of your influence. There is not an intel¬ 
lectual life well led, not a book well written, not a discovery 
made, that may not, by some conscious regard to general 
enlightenment, be invested with a double beneficence. 

In addressing you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to whom I 
owe so mudi, L.^ould not have chosen a subject related to- 
public rather than individual int^ts, were it not that, in 
my view of public interests, individual action bulks so* 
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Wgely. Ii^ the mfinite variety of character and gifts, which 
Dtast be found in nearly three thousand young men and 
women, imagination can picture and hope would desire a 
corresponding variety of career. The hero of one of the 
most striking of French romances had so completely planned 
out his adventures before he started on them, that he made 
up his mind what colour of feather should be worn in her 
hat by the lady whose heart he should win; and the feather 
and the hat and the lady all duly appeared together. This 
degree of prescience is not given to all; and it might lessen 
the interest of existence. Better, perhaps, to covet rather 
the power to decide, at Jhe time, each of the options of life, 
according to the bent of character and fitness. Of these 
things, when all is said and done, a ]^an himself is the best 
judge. And I hope I shall not offend pastors and masters, 
or the wise generally, when I say that the opposite plan 
leaves a good deal of'waste material lying about the 

country. * 

I have not, in this Address, affected to sermonise you or 
give you good advice. Yet do not suppose me insensible 
to the pathos of this great gathering. I go with you, in 
thought, through the beaten paths of life, and into its green 
pastures, and by its pleasant waters. We part. With a 
hope as strong as if I knew each one of you, I desire that all 
good angels may light your ways and bless your goings. 
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My first duty, and it is a very pleasant one, is to thank 
those who have placed me in the position which I have 
the honour to occupy. He would be dull of soul who 
would not find both inspiration and encouragement amidst 
the dry and sometimes irksome experiences of public work 
in being chosen by the free* and unsolicited suffrages of 
you, before whom the world lies, and whose generous 
appreciation is independent of all the complicated and often 
biased views that inftude themselves into the struggles 
and contentions of our daily life. Let me assure you that 
I prize most highly the great honour you have done me. 
There is nothing that could stimulate me more effectively 
to prove worthy of your selection, and believe me, that if I 
fail to do so, it is not from any lack of appreciation of the 
compliment you have paid me in placing my name after 
those which stand in the roll of honour to which your 
suffrages have called me. These feelings a^e deepened by 
the fact that my previous connection with the University 
of Edinburgh had been but slight. On the other hand, I 
think I can truly say that the ties I have formed with the 
University during my tenure of office, and the interest in 
all its affairs which my duties have awakened, will not 
jcease when I make way for my successor, but will remain 
a great possession, the pleasure of which time will neither 
efface nor destroy. 

I pause to make only one other preliminary observation. 
On this occasion I wish to make some reference to one loss 
which our community has sustained since my election. I 
Allude to the premature removal from amo^st us of Mr. J. 
E. Hunter.^ My knowledge of him was inquired in con- 

^ President of the Union. 
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nection with the af&irs of your Union, in the management 
of which he took a prominent part. The place which he^ 
enjoyed in the confidence of his fellow-students, the energy 
and interest which he brought to bear on the management 
of the affairs entrusted to him, led many of those who 
knew him best to prophesy for him a bright and honour¬ 
able career in after life; and there must be many here 
who mourn the loss of one whose friendship they greatly 
valued. 

I feel—I deeply feel—^my own unfitness to address an 
academic audience such as thia My life and experience 
have lain in the engrossing roun^ of public business, 
pressed in by the imperious necessity of studying affairs in 
the concrete, which is so^apt to blind us to the purer light 
of science, of learning, and of that abstract truth which 
shines with a calm serenity, too often banished from the 
daily experience of a practical life. '' 

’’ If I cannot rise t'(^, tlie heights which your younger 
and fresher eyes discern in the future, do not suppose that 
I despise the view, or fail to estimate aright its glories and 
its inspiration. •But 1 feel that I have little Jo teach you 
in such associations, and that at your daily life at thi« 
great University you have guides and teachers with whom 
it is impossible for me to enter into comparison. 

But in recognition of the honour you have done me, it 
is my purpose to address you a few words to-day on some 
aspects of University life, and to endeavour to tell you 
how these preset themselves to me, and how they appear 
to one who strives to estimate their value as a national 
force. 

In no sphere of life are ideas more active and more 
expansive than in the University life of to-day. It keeps 
its eyes fixed on every new realm that is to be conquered 
or annexed. It knows no timidity of aim, no slowness of 
effort. It is stimulated by a healthy spirit of rivalry and, 
of emulation. Do not suppose that I came amongst you 
to preach to yoi^the necessity of curbing your aims, or of 
bringing down yqur ideals to the common things of €aUy 
life. It is rather we men of action and of business who 
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^have to laarn from you, and we would fain borrow from 
you some of the energy that has displayed itself in those 
scenes amidst which you are spending some years of your 
life, years which will be to you not the least enjoyable, and 
which will have an influence upon your future second to 
none. 

The subject on which I propose to speak to you to-day 
is ^National Character, and the function of the Universities 
in forming that character, and in preserving, developing, 
and strengthening it. 

What then is the distinctive feature of our national 
character ? We prid» ourselves upon it. We are grateful 
for its achievementa We £eel it to be the link that, 
amidst all our differences, gives us* a bond of brotherhood 
that we would not willingly see decay. 

I venture to quotQ a sentence from the speech which 
Lord Salisbury made in proposing the toast of the evening, 
at the dinner given at the Mansi«h House in November 
last, in honour of Lord Kitchener and the British and 
Egyptian forces. 

“ We do not reflect on it, yet if we have'any insight into 
fhe administrative processes that go on in various parts of 
the Empire, we aannot help being impressed by the fact 
that numbers on numbers of educated young men who at 
home in this country would show no vei^ conspicuous 
qualities, except those we are accustomed to look for in an 
English gentleman, yet if thrown on their own resources, 
and bidden to govern and control and guidlf large bodies of 
men of another race, they never, or hardly ever, fall short 
of the task which has been given to them; but they will 
make of that material splendid regiments, by which our 
Empire is extended and sustained.” 

Now I know that it is often said that we incur the 
derision of foreigners by the pride to which I have referred. 
But are we wrong to cherish it? There is no doubt a 
pride which is self-flattery, which degenerates into conceit 
and narrow-mindedness, which makes m«n blind to the 
achievements and unsympathetic to the aims of those 
around them, and which makes them ridiculous in the eyes 
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of others. I am not prepared to say that we, afi a nation,^ 
may not sometimes be guilty of that pride. But there is 
another pride which inspires only a strong sense of high 
and helpful comradeship, which cherishes in us a deep 
sense of responsibility, which fences us in against all that 
is degrading and unworthy, which forgets self in the 
common love and reverence for country, and which steels 
us to endurance and to sacrifice for that country’s sake. 
It is a pride that is inspired by calm courage, but is 
tempered also by a humble reverence, and has no relation 
to— 

Such boasting as the Oenftles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law. 

Have we not, in cdlmly judging the achievements of 
our race in the past, and its efforts to prove itself worthy 
of those achievements in the present, have we not a right 
to say that our nation possesses certain distinctive qualities 
of which we do well to*be proud, and in which our pride is 
an inspiring and not a foolish thing ? 

Have we noi^ grown from the age of small things by a 
cautious courage and a spirit of prudent adventure ? 

Have we not been ready to hide our differences and to 
draw closer toother in moments of a' common danger ; 
when events have disappointed us, have we not learnt to 
shape ourselves to new circumstances, to accept the inevi¬ 
table with courage and with a common-sense which goes far 
to redeem nearly every mistake ? 

Have we not known as a nation how to adhere to 
certain ideals, to admire great aims and pure Uves, and 
while steadily pursuing what was practically expedient, at 
the same time never to lower the flag of principle, or^to 
tamper as a nation with base means ? 

Have we not shown, in spite of all who would decry our 
national selfishness, that we can make our rule a synonym 
for prosperity to subject races, and that in our dealings 
with them we can maintain justice as the guiding star in 
every department of our administration ? ' 

Will any one who has studied our national history not 
admit that it is an upward progress, from which, so far as 
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the ooasclence of the nation could achieve it, tyranny, cor- 
druptioQ, afld injustice have gradually been banished ? 

Have we not shown that we were ready " to take up 
the white man's burden ” in every comer of the world, and 
have we not a right and a duty to maintain our pride in 
the achievements of our countrymen in eveiy land and in 
every clime—achievements not least worthy when they 
were the result of lonely, dreary, and often neglected and 
unnoted labour ? 

Have we not as a nation striven to recognise our 
responsibilities, and does not the conviction of this prove 
helpful for all of our individual lives as a bulwark of 
conscience and of datjl* ? 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, on what does this, national 
character rest? What has gone*to form it, and to what 
does it owe its preservation ? 

National character is sometimes spoken of as if it were 
a matter of temperament due to racial peculiarities, a 
matter of inheritance and of tradition, coming to us we 
hardly know how or when, preserved without any help of 
our own, something which we receive ^ the rich man’s 
^eir inherits his wealth, or as the descendant of a long line 
accepts as a matter of course his pride of birth. We accept 
it as an accident! and regard ourselves as inheriting some¬ 
thing which we can neither add to nor impair. 

I venture to say that this is not a souncf theory, and I 
am certain that it is not a safe one. 

That it is not a sound one a very little examination 
will convince us. Before we accept it, let us ask how many 
varieties of race are comprised within these little islands, 
l^t us think how varied are our traditions, how many are 
our diversities of temperanjent, of condition, of idea, and of 
interest; how sharply we are divided in religious matters, 
in opinion, in experience, and in occupation. 

Look how many changes have been wrought, and how 
difficult it must have been for tradition and inheritance to 
have preserved identity throughout all these changes by 
their own unaided force. ^ 

We may be “ the heirs of all the ages,” but our inherit- 
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ance is one which is shaped by each generation, for it is 
and it inust he preserved by an effort of w81 limd a^ 
intellectual discipline which are far more powerful than 
any mm:e reflected influence from the generations that are 
gone before. 

But I say, with even more confidence, that it is not 
a safe theory. It makes national character merely an 
accidental environment, out of which we cannot escape. 
It deprives us of our power of self-criticism, and prevents 
us from discerning when national character may become 
strained, perverted, or exaggerated. It leads, us to think 
that we must accept each mood and temperament as if it 
was something that we must blindly* obey; as if we must 
take pride in it only because^it is ours, and think lower of 
ourselves if we feel compunction at some of its manifesta¬ 
tions. I do not desire that we should pique ourselves on 
our superiority to other nations, out to find in them any 
object-lesson for our own glorification. But if we look 
abroad may we not fiifd some striking instances of this 
feeling—times when a most gifted and brilliant nation is 
driven into a blind infatuation by a sort of fetish worship 
of their inherited tradition, which leads them to exaggerate^ 
their own peculiarities, and to make an idol of that which 
they bow before as the instinct of their naaonality. 

What then is the inference I would seek to draw from 
this? Is it fiot that national character is not a mere 
instinct or tradition—^not only a dominating temperament 
—but a matter of Intellectual and moral discipline, to the 
application of which we may— my, must —attend, and for 
which we are, each in our own place, individually respon¬ 
sible! We must have some guiding, ruling, and directing 
star, some power which may be cherished and developed. If 
we are not to identify national character with a mere blind 
and unthinking instinct or impulse; if we are to preserve 
self-knowledge and self-government; if we are to hold up 
before our eyes a mirror of ourselves j- and if we are to 
achieve—as, if our future is to be equal to our past, we 
must achieve—aMialm and steady power of comparison, 
of self-judgment, and of self-discernment. On that 
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foundation we must build, if the edifice is to stand firm 
«nd suie, * 

I suggest that this foundation is to be found in that 
sort of discipline for which no agency can be so powerful as 
that of University life rightly understood. The Universities 
are really shrines, which the slow-working wisdom of the 
nation, and the long experience of centuries, Jiave established 
to be the guiding lights of intellectual progress, and to be 
the centres of our highest intellectual endeavours. Such 
shrines as these may have taken various forms. We choose 
to call them Universities. They have grown from various 
beginnings, and have shaped themselves under the stress 
of various circumstances. Every civilised nation has formed 
such shrines, bridging over the space between the discipline 
of the school and the battlefield which lies before you in 
active life on the other side of the stream. Some of these 
institutions have gro’^^n up under the shadow of the 
Mediaeval Church, and under the guardianship of religious 
orders. Others have owed their existence to royal and 
noble patronage; some, like our own, to the wisdom of 
commercial men, and to municipal patriotism. Sometimes 
ip past ages they have formed the chosen homes of those 
who sought to s^arate themselves from the active pursuits 
of life, in calm ^d cloistered solitude. Elsewhere, and at 
other times, they have grown up as the choice retreats of 
privilege and ease, and have surrounded themselves with a 
halo of exclusiveness. But everywhere their vital import¬ 
ance has impressed itself upon the mind^ of rulers, and 
upon the feeling of nations. Nowhere have they been 
disregarded or treated as things of little moment, however 
ill;as8orted they might seem in their antiquarian aspect 
with the imperious needs of-the active modern world. In 
other countries they have sometimes been seized by the 
cast-iron hand of a grasping despotism, and have had their 
vitality crushed out of them by mechanical uniformity. It 
is an enormous advantage for us that they have been 
shaped by our nation for its own needs; that they have 
been adopted as a national inheritance;^ that they are 
weather-stained by every storm that has vexed our history, 
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and that out of aU this stress and strain they have grown 
up as products of the soil, and nurseries of nation^ spirih 
from which all trace of exclusiveness is banished, and which 
are open to every wind that blows. May I not call them 
the active hives from which swarms have spread into every 
comer of our national life ? Look back a few generations 
and you will find the Universities regarded as the training 
places of a few professions, as the exclusive homes of a few 
studious men. What was thought or done in them, had to 
be interpreted by other minds and by other pens in order 
to be read by the world at large. But with the Scottish 
Universities sooner than any others, Jhe bond between them 
and the national life became a real and an active one. 
Who would recognise Scotland of last century without her 
Universities ? Where would Edinburgh have been without 
that centre of keen intellectual life that united so much of 
her energies in the University, and made her then humble 
abode—so different fro^ the splendid surroundings amidst 
which we meet to-day—the attraction towards which 
students thronged from every nation in Europe ? 

It was owingt to these things that the air of the Scottish 
Universities became so bracing, that their sympathi^ 
became so wide, and that, like the character in Terence, 
“being human,<iothing human was deemed alien by them.’^ 
It was this that extended their curriculum, that made them 
not merely the home of the recluse student, but places of 
equipment for the denizens of active life; and it is this 
which has mad* them so vast and potent an agency in the 
preservation and development of national character. 

The influence of that bond between our national life 
and our Universities haa been of mutual benefit. I am 
quite well aware that this is an aspect of the Universities 
apart from their influence as places for the intellectual 
discipline of those who are to be soon immersed in the 
active pursuits of life. Some will hold that they should 
be first and foremost places of learning and research. Far 
be it from me to depreciate this function, that of keeping 
alive the pure light of science, of speculation, and of learn¬ 
ing, and of seeking to maintain that light unassailed by 
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the moje lordid aims of a bustling and hurrying world, 
to accomplish this is the pride and honourable privilege 
of a University, and we need have no fear that it will be 
neglected. We may indeed devoutly hope that pious and 
liberal-minded founders may appear in increasing numbers 
to supply the means without which that function cannot 
be discharged. But I feel that it is for others far more 
qualified than myself to develop and insist upon this aspect 
of the University. What I would desire to do is to urge 
how much need there is for an intellectual training as 
the soundest and most essential foundation for national 
character; how easily*without it that national character 
may dwindle and decay; how jinrivalled are the opportuni¬ 
ties of the Universities for supplying the want; and how 
purblind and prejudiced is the view that looks upon the 
Universities as placef which are divorced from life’s 
activities, instead of the recruiting depots from which the 
armies of practical life are to be reinforced. 

Is it really the case that the life you lead here, the 
pursuits in which you are for a few years immersed, are 
nothing more than means by which you *may pass a few 
^Laminations, obtain a few credentials of acquirement, and 
then proceed to ^spose of them in the best market which 
may be ♦open to your wares ? By all m^ns garner your 
own acquisitions, and make the best of your time. But do 
not forget that the nation too has an interest in what you, 
upon whom the burden of the future will soon lie, gatlmr 
not only as individuals, but as a great afmy of recruits, 
within these waUs, and from the spirit of your Alim Mater. 
Here you imbibe the ardour of high intellectual aim; you 
htfve your eyes fixed on lofty ideals; you strain your e or s 
to master intellectual iifiiculties. You discern here some¬ 
thing of the “fairy tales of science and the long results ot 
time,” and you learn to watch them shaping thei^elves m 
one harmonious march of solid development. 
link age to age by the study of the great thinkers o all 
Z>. Ld b/the lesaon, of hiotory Jo-Vlr 
increaaing purpose tuns through the ages. 
sterner id more grim realities of the world engmss you 
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you have time to catch the music of the pogts^aud to 
appreciate the vast force that they have wielded* in tlfe 
ai&irs of men. Will not all this equip you for the duties 
of citizenship even better than any special training however 
valuable in its way ? Will it not help you as members of 
a new generation, with all its immense destinies, and all 
the struggles and responsibilities that lie before it, to meet 
these destinies and encounter those responsibilities with a 
national character strengthened, developed, and buttressed 
by intellectual training, and preserved at once and alike 
against either exaggeration or decay. Will you not be 
enabled to rise to the vast burden^ of Empire, to feel its 
grandeur, to rise to new enthusiasm for its great possibilities, 
and to new devotion to ijs service? Does not such a training 
make a b^kbone of national character, altogether independent 
of mood and temperament, or even qf hereditary bias ? 

This is the aspect of University life which, with all 
humility, I desire to br\ng before you at this time. I am 
aware that it is not the only aspect, not, it may seem to 
many, the most important or the most academic aspect of 
that life. If it* is an obvious one, and one which involves 
little knowledge of technicalities, it is the more fitting te 
be the theme of one who intrudes- upon^^demic circles, 
the judgment ^f public life, and who, as reg8,rds the 
mysteries of University organisation, aspires to learn rather 
than to instruct. But it is one to which the nation, I am 
certain, attaches immense importance, and to which are 
largely due th» free and popular ideas which inspire our 
Scottish Universities. Of this I feel sure, that however it 
may appear within the walls of the Universities themselves, 
it is one of great nationei importance. It is a distinct 
gain to our national life that so many, by means of 
University training, step quickly and with all the fervour 
of energy and youth upon them, into leading positions in 
public life. This is more the case, perhaps, in our own 
country than in any other. Elsewhere men may make 
their way through the harsh school of experience, and all 
the had discipline in life, which dull their energy and 
quench the fire of their enthusiasm. In the process, dry 
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lessons of drudgery have to be learned, and ends have to 
lis shaped by the rough contact of the world. Ideals grow 
dim, aspirations become less ardent, and service, it may 
be feared, less spontaneous and less generous. May our 
Universities keep up for ever the supply of trained and 
disciplined, but young and vigorous life, to compensate the 
heavy weight that clings about our feet, that dims the 
keenness of our forward going as we advance along the 
well-trodden path that brings us all to weariness at last. 

But yours, happily, is not the weariness that comes 
with time and experience. Yours it is to shape with 
enlightened intelligence the national character as it shall 
develop itself in the next generation, because national 
character may vary, not only according to country and 
people, but also with each generation. It may preserve its 
identity, but it undergoes changes, and we must learn to 
understand, not only what it is, but what it is likely to 
become; and what can help you more in acquiring this 
lesson than the training which you are obtaining here, not 
alone in the formal studies of your University, but in the 
happy contact of your own minds in social intercourse in 
ypur intellectual societies, and I will add, not least in your 
association for .immes ,and athletic exercises of various 
kinds. I value these for the healthy spiiit of emulation 
which they produce, for the power of organisation which 
goes along with them, perhaps above all, for their power of 
teaching men to strive with all their might for the success 
of their cause, for the sake of that cause, and for their own 
success, without any desire to press their advantage unduly, 
or to find any pleasure in the defeat or humiliation of an 
opponent. You gain, in a wor(^by all the strength and 
inspiration that comes from being members of a great 
corporate body such as this. These ideas are finely ex¬ 
pressed in some noble lines, published, I believe, last year 
for the first tim e, which take the form of an address to 
one about to enter a great public school He is supposed 
to be the son of a -soldier who had perished in his country s 
cause, part of the appeal made to liim is in these- 

words:— 
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To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honour while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes. 

To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth. 

And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 

To-day and here the fight’s begun, 

Of the great fellowship you’re free; 

Henceforth the school and you are one, 

And what you are the race shall be. 

God send you fortune: yet*be sure. 

Among the lights that gleam and pass; • 

You’ll live tp follow none more pure 
Than that which glows on yonder brasa 

“ Qui procul hinc,” the legend’s writ— 

The frontier-grave is far away— 

“ Qui ante periit, 

Sed miles, sed pro patria,” 

Such is the spirit that will animate your life here if 
you are to take your part in shaping the national charact^ 
during the next generation. 

What is thaj^ character to be ? 

If we loq}c back a little more than a hundred years, 
what a strange contrast we shall see. Scotland was then 
to a large extent cut off from the rest of the Empire; it 
was looked upj/n with senseless jealousy by our southern 
neighbours; it was regarded by them as an uncouth and 
unintelligent land, separated by literature, by social con¬ 
ditions, by political sym^^^tthies, and almost by langu^e 
from Southern Britain. Yet, after all, it partook very 
largely of the spirit which characterised the eighteenth 
century in England as well as elsewhere. That was the 
century, as we are accustomed to regard it, of convention 
and restraint, of aristocratic privilege and formal opinions. 
But amidst all its formalities and convention, the lightning 
gleams of satire’^ and wit were not invisible. A man of 
foresight could easily see that these gleams of satire would 
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spread and become popular; that self-satisfied complacency 
would lufller a rude shock, and that the restraint of con¬ 
vention would ere long be burst. That awakening came 
with the French Revolution. That strange mixture of 
high purpose and reckless iconoclasm attracted all the 
ardent spirits of the age, and carried them along for a time 
by its enthusiastic impulse; but its exaggerations became 
more and more apparent, it spent its force in convulsive 
changes, which seemed to sweep before them all the land¬ 
marks of the past, and to break down the bulwarks of 
reverence and of social order. We were saved from its 
excesses, saved perhays by the very stress of the time, 
which made us pass through a period of great national 
effort against overwhelming'dangers and, from that ex¬ 
perience the national character emerged changed and trans¬ 
formed. It left us free for wide and far-reaching political 
and social reforms, it Aeated an almost exaggerated respect 
for popular ideals. It inspired great classes both in 
England and in Scotland with a* new and firm faith in 
their own power and in their own merits. But after all 
the changes seemed to many observers to be limited and 
superficial, to leave unsolved some of the deepest problems 
which concerned humanity, to be an insufficient settlement 
of the gravest intellectual and moral queitions that could 
penetrate a nation’s life. After all these'^forms Carlyle 
was still found to denounce his age as the age of shams 
and of cant. He found no satisfaction in the political 
changes that embraced the middle classes but left great 
masses stiU untouched, #nd seemed content to accept a 
degraded lot as the necessary fate of vast numbers of the 

people. ^ 

As years went on we learned by hard experience that 
peace was not secured, that commercial prosperity was not 
* the whole life of the nation, and that even it was not to 
be preserved without efforts like those which our ancestors 
made to build up.our Empire. Slowly it may be, but 
surely the nation rose to its new task. It learnt the hard 
lesson that no millennium of peace and ^enty had dawned, 
and that its great inJjjBritance was only to be preserved as 
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it had been won—by labour and by heroic effort; ^at ita 
basis was to be broadened, and that a bold ancf g^nerout? 
trust in the people would find its reward in new national 
stability. We have not perhaps the self-satisfaction that 
characterised the nation in the middle of this century. 
We do not accept maxims of any creed or party with such 
implicit confidence that they are the “ be all ” and “ end 
all ” of political wisdom. But surely we have widened the 
range of our charity. We havQ learned to appreciate 
mutually the feelings that animate different classes. We 
share more freely the pride that becomes the subjects of an 
Empire that owes its greatness not to^ any one class nor to 
any one generation, but to the combined efforts of all, and 
to the successive achievements of long ages; and above all, 
have we not leamt more truly and more earnestly to 
appreciate our responsibilities, and to feel that as citizens of 
a great Empire each of us may be calTed upon to gird up his 
loins and to strain his best faculties in her service. And 
does not this explain how many of the young men we see 
around us undistinguished in ordinary life from the common 
crowd, as Lord Salisbury said in the passage which I have 
just quoted, can yet rise to great duties and great respon-* 
sibilities, and can help to rule our subject races in the 
unselfish spirit ofcBritish justice? 

Again, doestnot this same spirit explain some examples 
of which we are all proud ? In one generation we have 
an Arnold striving to rear a manly truth-loving race of 
Englishmen, going about his daily work, preparing his 
daily lessons with infinite care, keeping that object always 
before him. In another we have Livingstone, toiling " to 
heal the great open sore (]|j.the world,” thinking himself 
neglected by those at home, but nevertheless doing each 
day’s march as manfully as the last. 

And let us not forget how much we owe to the gracious 
example of the throne and to the beneficent influence of 
the My to whom all our hearts go out in loving enthusiasm, 
towards whom any vestige of disloyalty hides itself like a 
thing abashed; wflo shares her joys and sorrows with aE 
the countless millions of her subjects, and who for more 
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years ih^ any sovereign of whom history tells, has been 
Ho thdhi a beacon light of all that is at once most gentle, 
most wise^^and most bounteous in sympathy. Surely when 
the future historian comes to write the annals of our time, 
he will dwell with careful and grateful pen over that 
benign influence, which above all hidden currents and all 
the tendencies which a historian can trace, has fixed upon 
more than two generations by personal example, something 
of the ennobling reflection shed by her own character, and 
has made the name of our sovereign a synonym for all that 
is loftiest and purest in the ideals of our age. 

We often hear t^e complaint that this is an age of 
little reverence and restraint, that Our ideas are vague and 
unsettled, that we are recklessly epamoured of change, and 
that we are careless whither we are moving. I venture to 
suggest that much thg,t we may deem irreverence is only 
the exuberance of newly asserted liberty; that it is the 
froth upon the surface, which lea'^es undisturbed the calm 
depths below. We know not what this new century so 
soon to open upon us has in store for our country, but may 
it not be that the spirit of restlessness and disquietude, of 
tvague and impatient questioning, of rash and unthinking 
opposition to authority, may settle down into steadfastness 
of purpose. I would fain hope that thi * may be so; but 
whether it is to be so or not must be mainly decided by 
the steadfast concentration of national character. And if 
that national character is to preserve its identity and 
its strength, it must rest upon trained an^ disciplined in¬ 
tellectual force. May the Universities contribute their 
share to this in the future as they have done in the past; 
and may your training—largeff?,your self-training here 
prepare you to take your part in shaping the destinies of 
the nation. 

This must be the prayer of us all; and it is a prayer 
that concerns not you alone, but all that is most valuable 
in the life and work of our country. 


z 
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